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APRIL FOOLS; 


OR, ONE HUNDRED MATRIMONIAL LETTERS. 


Iz is an old privilege, and were dishonoured in the breach, to make fucls on the 
first of April; and as, gentle readers, this our Magazine comes into your hands 
on that fool-making anniversary, we think it quite correct to fall in with the 
practice. Do you remember the ingenious conundrum which puzzled you in the 
time of your youth ?—‘ Why is the first of April like a certain African potentate?” 
“ Because it is the day of all jeers!” Well! since our riddle-resolving times, 
the Dey of Algiers is no more. Hussein Pacha is nothing but a little dirty- 
faced old man, in spectacles, roaming about, not as the Wandering Jew, but as 
the Last Dey. The treasures of the Casauba have been impartially sacked by 
Marshal Bourmont, and the French are civilising the refractory Arabs at the 
point of the bayonet. But not so with the other side of the conundrum. The 
first of April flourishes in pristine youth and beauty, unchangeable and un- 
changed ; and we venture to say, that ifa return were ordered of all the fools in 
Great Britain and Ireland, with the circumjacent islands, from Cape Clear to 
Orkney, or Sark to Valentia, the number would be found to have kept a due 
proportion of increase with the increasing population. Had the census been 
taken four years ago, at the time of the Reform-bill, good Heavens! what a 
fearful muster would have been found about every hustings ! 

We are somewhat cooler now on the score of politics, and shall say no more 
on that head. Let it not be believed, however, that a goodly proportion of those 
who follow the sect of that illustrious morosoph, Segny Jehan — (consult M. 
Alcofribas, in the second book of Pantagruel) — exists not among us. Look at 
the House of Commons, and study the countenances of the members of the 
Whig persuasion. Observe the docile stolidity of visage sported by the Calmuc- 
countenanced Tail. Visit the theatre, and glance at the intellectual physiognomies 
of the professional critics, and the men of taste about town. Attend the vener- 
able Society of Antiquaries, and look around you while the secretary .reads 
reports of the interesting discovery of a cracked jews’-harp to the congregated 
ASSes. Start for Edinburgh or Oxford, or whatever other place the assembled 
men of literature and science bring their pericrania together, and listen to 
what they say. Step into any of the clubs where the “ correct”’ men lounge, in 
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all the sublimity of self-applause, and cast an eye on their Merino-shaped faces. 
Peruse the latest works of philosophy, and the most modern productions of novelo- 
graphy, and we are tolerably certain that you will be under no apprehension 
that the race of fools is abated, far less extinct. Visit not, however, Westminster 
Hall or the Stock Exchange, nor perform your orisons with the “ peoples” of St. 
Mary Axe, or the Quakers of St. Martin’s Lane ; for, in your quest of asses, you 
will not find any there. Lawyers, or Jews, or Stock-brokers, or Quakers, 
supply but a small part of the lading of the ship of fools. 

All this is but a rambling preface, we admit, to what we intend to say; but 
it is, nevertheless, coming somewhat to the point. Of all the fooleries, is not 
that the pleasantest in which womankind are concerned ? 


*« Old as we are, for ladies’ love unfit, 
The power of beauty we remember yet,” 


and retain a clear recollection of the days when we used to go a-courting in a 
peach-blossom coat, with a bouquet of stock-jilly-flowers in its golden-worked 
button-hole. We are, therefore, always sensitive on these soft subjects ; and as 
next to Cupid — (no allusion to poor old Palmerston) — Plutus is the greatest of 
the gods, it is most particularly agreeable to make fools of people on an affair 
in which both the deities shed their influence. Alas! what old Latimer said in 
the days of the good King Harry still continues to be true, and matrimony is 
made a matter-o’-money in the nineteenth as it was in the sixteenth century a.p., 
and, for that matter, in the sixteenth century a.c.; which brings us to the time 
of the Pharaohs, according to the calculations of Sanconiathon, Manetho, Berosus, 
and Ocellus Lucanus: the latter of whom has dvagyov xa: drtAturauy ro ray. 
Consult Ephraim Jenkinson. 

We accordingly resolved to ply both, and limed a trap in the shape ofa 
matrimonial advertisement, for which we deposited seven shillings; eighteen 
pence of that sum being a tax upon knowledge, so much complained of by the 
Examiner, and other liberal journals. 


“ A young lady, just of age, born in India, of highly respectable family and 
connexions, determines rather to take a highly unfeminine step than be hurried 
into a match repugnant to her sensibility. She has a fortune, and considerable 
expectations. She hopes none but gentlemen of undoubted respectability will 
notice this; and that no one will harass an afflicted female by impertinent 
curiosity. Address (post paid) L. S., Twopenny Post Office, Maddox Street, 
Hanover Square.” 


A matrimonial advertisement is a sort of steam vehicle on the rail-road to 
matrimony. Men and women, who subscribe as travellers to this hymeneal 
omnibus, are unexampled for modesty —though fearfully gifted — people of taste, 
feeling, mind, and manners. The men are “ marvellous proper men” who thus 
anonymously offer themselves to the happy fair one, whose “ good fortune” 
qualifies her to possess herself of so much human excellence. We were desirous 
of ascertaining how far gentlemen of fashion, family, and education, were to be 
gulled by such an advertisement, and determined to try it on; designing, if the 
correspondence, as we could manage it, should turn out to be what we expected, 
to publish the whole on this first day of April, that they might see what motley 
they were drest in. To be sure, the joyful exclamation, Oh, you fool! must 
necessarily undeceive them ; but it would be a pity to suppress both it and the 
horse laugh that follows. Our success has surpassed our most sanguine expecta- 
tions. The correspondence, in many cases, has been gravely carried on to such 
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an extent as to leave no doubt of the sincerity of the letter-writers. Men of rank 
and family, officers of the guards, cavalry, infantry, and navy—clergymen, gentle- 
men of fashion, and a private of the Life Guards, shine amongst the number of 


our correspondents. We judge not by a coat of arms, or the impression of a 
crest, but by real signatures. 


Of the gentlemen who replied to this advertisement, we give the first place 
to a correspondent whom we have named Hilarius. 


No, ¥.—HILARIUS. 


I.—1. Square. 

The writer wishes you a merry Christmas and a happy New Year. The 
writer is a gentleman of the very first connexions, and rather fancies your adver- 
tisement in the of yesterday. He offers himself to your notice, 
as a candidate for your favour. Will L.S. state her exact fortune and expecta- 
tions, as all Englishmen are calculators ; and when “ Poverty comes in at the 
door, Love flies out of the window.” Mind, I am no fortune-hunter. The 
writer is above twenty-two; has blue eyes, large whiskers ; five feet eight inches 
in height ; a soldier in appearance and reality ; has at present 300/. per annum, 
and considerable expectatious ; has a father and mother living, who would at 
present object to their Hopeful’s marrying — but the writer has no objection to a 
clandestine marriage, should both parties agree as to fortune ; in a short time all 
obstacles would be removed. Please to favour this with an answer; and should 
you not fear a meeting, the writer will be at home any time you may appoint, 
at No. — Square, when you may rely on the writer’s honour. Direct to 
, Esq.; but do not break the charm by curiosity until a future day; neither 
communicate this to any female friend, nor let any of the other sex interfere. 
The writer has no doubt of the advertiser being good-looking and accomplished : 
he is rather particular about a tolerable foot and ancle, and good long eye-lashes. 
The writer can converse beautifully, and knows India from the best authority. 
To conclude, the writer (mind he is no clerk, from using the word writer so often) 
feels compassion, and deeply sympathises with the lady on her unfortunate situa- 
tion ; and remains, or hopes to be, her most affectionate lover, Hrarivus. 


II.—11. 


S1r,—Notwithstanding the hilarity of your style, in the note with which you have 
favoured me, I think I can discover, that were you quite certain as to the perfect 
respectability of your new correspondent, as well as her sincerity, you would 
be equally intelligent as you are vivacious. I am at present too much agitated 
by the unfortunate position of my affairs, to be able to reply to you in a tone 
of gaiety like your own. Under happier circumstances, I have no doubt I also 
could, as you appear to do, “ Taste life’s gay roses.” I must know more of you 
before I can confide in you. Be serious, ** good, my lord,” if you can, and tell 
me if you have liberality of mind enough to think well of any woman who, under 
any circumstances, however extenuating, could take the step that I have taken. 
Whatever you may think of me, I know myself to be untainted by dishonour ; 
and I have too much spirit to be bartered away, like a bale of goods, to any man 
under the canopy of heaven. Should you write again, change your initials to 

; and be sure you put your note into an envelope carefully sealed. 
I am, Sir, your obliged humble servant, EMI y. 


IT.—r111. 


( Billet dour.) —— Square. 
My pear Emrity,—Grant me an interview, I conjure you. To be serious, 
your style and letter pleases me, delights me. Say, is it “ To be, or not to be?” 
Query,—Do you like a soldier? Yours devotedly, Hrartivs. 
P.S.—Let me add, that I think as well of you as of any woman breathing. 
You are fully justified in taking such a step, as you have been situated.— 


N.B. I am rather a bad hand at writing love letters, for my heart keeps all the 
love within itself. Have mercy on it, 
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IV.—iv. 


Ihave no doubt you are as original and good-tempered a Rattle as ever lived, 
and I should like to know more of you. But, in my peculiar situation, I want 
to find some sensible, serious man, who can give me a little professional know- 
ledge and some judgment, in order to direct me. Sometimes, indeed, a gay and 
giddy exterior may cover, not only deep feelings, but profound intellect. This 
was the case at the school where I was educated. There was a wild eccentric 
girl I liked very much, only at first because she amused me by her whims and 
oddities; but on a most trying situation (needless to mention), this girl proved 
herself my best adviser, my kindest consoler. You must give me greater proof 
than your little “ billet doux” affords, ere I can repose confidence in you re- 
garding my affairs, “‘ tangled as ever fate made the web of human life.” I know 
not what to make of you; perhaps I shall hear again from you, directed as 
before. If not, I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, EmILy. 


V.i—v. —— Square. 
My prarest Emity,—I wish you a happy New Year— but I must be se- 
rious. The first part of your letter pleased me highly. The latter seemed to say 
that I am too giddy to be trusted. Are you really afraid of granting me an inter- 
view? I am very sorry for it, as I think I should please you. I have been explicit, 
very explicit—I can’t be moreso. My private character few people can speak ill 
of, for | am a remarkably reserved man; very little known, though in a public pro- 
fession. All I know of myself is satisfactory ; and that is better than the opinion 
of others, or the world’s report. Ifyou like my style, and have 400/. per annum, 
I will marry you at once, and never consult either your friends or mine. I hope 
you are tolerably good-looking —not quite swarthy. You will find me a man 
of sound and acute intellect, capable of making any woman happy and quite 
comfortable ; one who would scorn to mention to any one the manner in which 
we became acquainted, or any thing to her disadvantage. Fly, then, to me for 
protection. Perhaps your relations might not like this sort of proceeding at first ; 
but it is perfectly consistent with the laws of God and man. You know I men- 
tioned to you that my friends should not be the wiser, until a favourable oppor- 
tunity occurred. My father is now in India: I shall be obliged to soften down 
the old gentleman ; but my mother will not hold out long. Are you an only 
child? My father is sometimes a little severe. For God's sake, do not shew 
my letter to any one—not even to that girl you speak of so affectionately. I 
feel quite jealous of her, as I should have liked to have consoled you myself. 
I think I shall go to India soon; this climate is too cold for me. I am now 
very ill with a tremendous cold. Oh! how delightful it would be to have you 
with me—to be nursed by a beautiful woman (for such I am sure you are); 
and at this inclement season of the year. You seem to say you want an older 
man— perhaps to get your affairs out of chancery ; but, pray, take care of old 
men—they are sure to impose on you. Indeed you will find me a most honour- 
able man. Surely there must be some extraordinary mystery in your concerns ; 
tell me all about them. I do not mind telling you I am a very odd, good-tem- 
pered, original character; and another thing I will let you know, that I know 
very little of your sex. And why! Because I am rather shy. Pray, give me 
credit for “ deep feeling” and “ sound judgment.” You cannot call this a little 
billet doux. 1am sorry your affairs are so complicated, because it must distress 
you much ; besides, you have no one to sympathise with you that is near: I wish 
I was near you. I want to know if your intended —that is, the one they intend 
for you—is a duellisi? I wish to be honoured. Laving an eye on your money, 
of course he would be prodigiously angry. You need not be afraid of me; I will 
meet him like a man. I am sure the more you know of me, the better you will 
like me. Look in the Court Guide; you will see my name. Excuse more, 
and believe me, dearest Emily, your most affectionate lover, Hivanius, 
P.S. ‘* Captain of our fairy band, 

Helena is near at hand, 

And the youth mistook for me, 

Reading for a lover's fee. 

Shall we their fond pageant see ? 

Lord! what foots these mortals be !”’ 
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I don’t know whether you are fond of theatricals ;—1 hope you are, for 1 am 
particularly so. Once more, Adieu ! Hi. 


VI.—vr. 


Your letter, my good friend, puts me in a gay humour, even in the midst of my 
distress. What a giddy-pate you are! Apropos, I am not at all fond of nursing, 
and dislike seeing people in flannel-gowns amazingly — especially if‘they happen 
to have a violent cold, which is no improver of beauty, you will allow. Cupid 
never could abide a sick room ; vials and broths are his aversion. Not that I 
would absolutely run away from a poor, coughing, pale-faced animal that I knew, 
who belonged to me; but I should never choose him by such marks. So your 
father, as well as mine, is now in India. Tell me if you have any caste about you ; 
if you have, I shall not like you. My parents were both English; and I am not 
a little proud of the pure blood that all “ eloquently” speaks in my cheek. 
You ask me if I am fond of theatricals? Yes, certainly. Have I not acted as 
a heroine myself? I will give you a little touch of my real mettle : 


They might as well the forked lightnings bind, 
As think to force a free-born, noble mind. 
Let them attempt to chain the raging sea : 
They may succeed—but ne’er shall fetter me! 


You will see that I am, when roused, a perfect little virago. But do not think 
the worse of me: I can be also, when used with kindness, 


‘* Mild as the evening zephyr as it blows.” 


Of course, “rose ”” must come in to rhyme with “ blows.” 
Suspicion is afloat. Direct for me now as thus 
Your obliged servant, 


Will you be my rose ? 


Emity. 
VITI.—vit. 


. Square. 
Yes, my sweet Emily! I will be thy “rose,” or any thing thou wilt choose 
to make me, on condition of thy visiting thy poor, sick innamorato, who cannot 
come to thee; for he has a whole posse comitatus of doctors around him, besides 
a most abominable ugly old woman, in a mob cap and brown shawl, that gives 
herself great airs of importance, because she calls herself my nurse, forsooth! 
and is at this moment grumbling like fifty furies, because [ insist on writing to 
thee. She vows “she will tell the doctors ;” and predicts I shall “increase my 
fever,” and go to the land of ghosts. Seriously, I am ill—very ill; but the sight 
of thee, dear Indian girl! would cure me. Come with those Eastern eyes of 
thine, and drive away these human vampires— these men of carnage and of 
blood, that have me in their clutches! Let me see a fairer face than the hag 
with the brown shawl, who is positively taking the pen from my hand before I 
can subscribe myself thy adorer, Hivarius. 


You know my real address ; call yourself my cousin, and ask for 


VITI.— vii. 


1 cannot deny you a few lines of comfort, my poor, sick friend ! but do not 
expect to see me. Only think of your strange fancy, that an Eastern girl, with 
Oriental eyes, should cure you ofa fever! How much more likely that she 
should increase it! Be that as it may, I cannot risk it. Be patient; be obe- 
dient to the vampires, as you call the doctors (because, I suppose, they have 
used the lancet and the cupping-glass); imagine the old woman in the brown 
shawl and mob cap your Emily, and go to sleep like a good boy. When you 
awake, may you be quite recovered; and then, you know, we can resume our 
little drama, entitled ‘* Love in a Mask.” Your real well-wisher, EmIcy. 


Thus terminated our correspondence with Hilarius, whom we wish, very 
heartily, well married and well recovered. The gentleman who follows him is 
quite another sort of personage, who certainly is not affected with the disorder of 
our friend Jack Lofty--“ too much modesty.” We beg leave to identify him 
by the name of Sir Hildebrand Pomposo. Is he not “a man of rank?” 
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No. #%.—SIR H. POMPOSO. 


IX.—1. London. 


A gentleman, of most respectable family and hereditary rank, chanced this 
morning to read in the ————— the advertisement of L. S.; and although 
he could not but be struck with the singularity of such a proceeding on the part 
of a lady, yet as he has no reason to question its authenticity (and she may have 
particular reasons for it), he has ventured to reply to it. For himself, he is very 
desirous of entering into the married state, provided he could meet with a suit- 
able match in all respects. He possesses, too, some fortune, and considerable 
expectations; but his being in entailed property, it cannot be alienated for the 
purpose of settlement, which renders it indispensable that he should seek a wife 
who has a sufficiency for that object. Should the lady feel disposed to notice 
this, he requests to be informed of all particulars; viz. the amount of fortune, 
personal qualifications, and family connexions. When, if desired, further par- 
ticulars on his part will also be communicated. Address, 

P.S.— As some proof of the lady’s good intentions, it is requested that this 
letter may be returned at the same time as her answer; and he may be permitted 
here to mention, that no natural daughter would answer his views. As the 
gentleman’s intentions are most honourable, secrecy may be relied on ; as a proof 
of which, he will instantly return all her correspondence. 


The answer of L. S., now, by a touch of Harlequin’s wand, transformed from 
the gay Emily into the grave and sentimental Elizabeth. 


X.—11. 


Elizabeth has received the answer of Sir H. P., and, even at this early stage 
of their correspondence, confesses herself pleased with his letter: even the gentle 
hint that he has given her, that he considers the step she has taken rather “ sin- 
gular for a lady,” has not been lost upon her; as she thinks it betrays, together 
with his latter stipulation, both gentlemanly feeling and due regard to female 
character. Elizabeth, by the circumstances in which she has been placed, stands 
fully justified to herself; and this is all that at present she can state, until she is 
fully assured of the honour and liberality of mind of the man with whom she 
could confide the particulars of her situation. Although Elizabeth has taken 
rather a novel step, still she has delicacy of mind and good taste enough to feel, 
that if she be worthy of another thought from Sir H. P., he will think it no 
trouble to develope to her more of his sentiments and character of mind, his age, 
his pursuits, and his habits. She begs him to make due allowance for the agi- 
tation under which she at present labours — her best excuse for the seeming 
imprudence of her conduct. 

Elizabeth wishes to change her address, as suspicion is broad awake in her 
home, and she must be most wary. Direct, therefore, thus ————, if Elizabeth 
be worthy of further notice. 


Elizabeth was honoured by the following reply : 


XI.—t. 


Sir H. P. has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the polite note of the 
fair Elizabeth, in answer to his last. Although he may be rather singular in his 
notions, he has ever been of opinion, that the prejudices existing in the public 
mind against matrimonial advertisements are more fanciful than real; and that, 
with a caution and prudence on both sides, matters of this nature may be 
brought about without violating either delicacy or propriety. Of the motives 
that induced Elizabeth to take so unusual a step, he, of course, cannot be aware; 
but supposes they were the consequence of some family disagreement. He now 
proceeds to answer the inquiries regarding himself, as far as he can with pro- 
priety, in this stage of their correspondence. First, then, as to age, he is just 
twenty-nine ; and his rank in society is that of a baronet. He has no profession. 
His fortune, at present, would be about 5000/. a-year ; but as great part of this 
property was invested in foreign security, the interest, from political causes, for 
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the present moment has been suspended. Not more than half that sum is re- 
ceived by him, and this is entailed upon the title. There is, however, every 
rospect that the payment will soon be resumed ; in great part, at least. Thus 
ne will have at least 4000/. per annum, and probably much more. His con- 
nexions are, of course, of the highest respectability. He could not, therefore, 
unite himself in marriage with any lady whose family pretensions were not equal 
to his own; neither could he, upon any account, espouse a Roman Catholic. 
His wishes are for an amiable partner for the rest of his life, to whose welfare 
and happiness he would cheerfully dedicate his best attentions. He has now 
stated as much as can reasonably be expected at present, and hopes to be 
honoured with further particulars on the part of the lady in return for this frank 
communication. Honour and secrecy, he repeats, may be fully relied on: as a 
proof of it, he encloses the note of Elizabeth in this, and requests that this may 
be returned in her reply. 
XII.—tv. 


S1r,—There can be no doubt whatever, that your motive in enclosing me my 
own note was to assure me that no dishonourable use would, or, indeed, could 
be made of it; yet so much is woman the creature of impulse, rather than of 
reason (myself, perhaps, more especially), that I cannot get rid of the impression 
that you are not a gallant man ; though I have no doubt you are an honourable 
one. You may smile at my childish feelings, but, in life, we are all children; 
and I can only draw my inferences with regard to your disposition, character, 
&c., from the materials you have yourself furnished me: and the sight of my 
own little pink note sent me back in that of yours, wounded all my womanish 
feelings. You will think me romantic — perhaps ridiculous: my eastern educa- 
tion and natural turn of mind may give me that appearance; but I have read 
few novels, therefore my romance (if such it be) is the romance of nature. That 
man I could ever bring myself to wed must not possess a common, coarse, or 
every-day character. He whom I could make my almost earthly idol, must not 
only be an honourable man, but must possess refinement, liberality of mind, and 
that elegant gallantry ever so delightful to the female heart. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ELIzaBETH. 


XTII.--v. 


Mapam,—l have this moment been favoured with your second note, and 
must confess that [ perused it with astonishment; and am utterly at a loss what 
to infer from its contents. In sending back your note, I had no other motive 
than to convince you, by the best proof in my power to furnish you with, that 
you were in safe and honourable hands; and yet, it seems, that the very circum- 
stance which I supposed would inspire that reciprocal confidence, so indispens- 
able in an affair of this delicate nature, has given you offence! In your first 
note you requested information as to my age, circumstances, &c., all which have 
been given you most amply; at the same time that you not only withhold the 
same regarding yourself, but you retain my letter likewise. You certainly are 
the best judge — nay, the only one — of the sort of person you would desire for 
a husband ; but how you are to form correct notions of one whom you have 
never seen, merely from the style of a couple of letters, is something quite new 
tome. I am, I hope, neither coarse nor deficient in gallantry towards the female 
sex, but I have pride enough to know the station I hold in society, and not to 
connect myself in marriage with any lady who, besides other qualifications, is 
not my equal in birth, family, and fortune; and I can assure you that no 
“coarse,” “common,” or * every-day ” woman, would suit me either. If, there- 
fore, it is your wish to close this correspondence, I beg to be favoured with your 
kind determination ; and, at the same time, to request the restitution of my 
letters, which you certainly can have no right to detain. Address as before. 

I remain, Madam, your obedient servant, Pomposo. 


XIV.—v1. 


_S1r,—You tell me, that you replied to mine the “very moment” after re- 
ceiving it. I wish such had not been the case, but that you had taken a full 
half-hour ere you had done so, and had read my note again; you would then, 
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sir, have seen, that the offensive terms “ coarse, common, and every-day,” could 
not, by any possibility, have the smallest reference to yourself; and could you 
only see the immense pile of letters now before me, in answer to my address, 
thrown by as unworthy of reply, whilst yours was immediately attended to, you 
would be obliged to own that I never, for one moment, could mean to apply 
those irritating epithets to you. You and I know very little of each other, yet 
we have had the ingenuity to find materials enough to make up a little quarrel 
—no uncommon thing between people situated as we are ; but I will seal this 
note with an olive-branch, the sign of renewed amity. After all, I like your 
spirit, although you must own you are a little choleric. Until you tell me I am 
forgiven, I must not suppose myself to be so. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, ELizaBeETH. 


XV.—vil. 


Mapam,—Not expecting that your note would arrive so quickly in answer to 
my last, I did not send for it until this afternoon. I beg leave now to acknow- 
ledge it; and as punctuality is said to be an earnest of constancy, I lose not a 
moment in answering it. I did not suppose you intended to apply those offensive 
epithets to myself; had such been the fact, you certainly would not have heard 
again from me: but the style of your note seemed to throw out an insinuation 
that, in sending you back your note, I had committed a breach of delicacy akin 
to vulgarity. I am still, however, as much at a loss as ever to know what are 
your ultimate views; and I am still surprised to find you retain my letters. 
Ladies, 1 know, sometimes like to tease, perhaps to try the tempers of their 
admirers ; and, probably, that is your motive towards me at this moment. I 
can readily believe you have had a pile of letters in answer to your address ; no 
doubt, were I to adopt the same course, I should have as large — perhaps a 
larger one: but, at the same time, I must feel myself highly flattered by your 
prompt attention to mine, and must rest satisfied until it is your pleasure to 
develope more of your plans or wishes. My pride was certainly a little wounded, 
but the very handsome manner in which you have explained, has quite done away 
with the momentary irritation arising from that source. In conclusion, may I 
be permitted to hope you will use no unnecessary delay in acquainting me with 
your wishes, as I may be obliged to leave town ere long; which, at any rate, 
would prove an interruption to our correspondence. 

I remain, Madam, faithfully yours, Pomposo. 


XVI.—vitt. 


S1r,—How happy am I that peace is established between us! may it ever 
continue! Yet you must confess, sir, now we are in good humour with each 
other, that you are a very proud man. In my life I never could endure those 
silly, simpering, flattering, fluttering fops, one meets with every day: they are 
my abhorrence — the whole insect tribe. The man I marry must be intellectual, 
serious, manly, and rather reserved; one to whom I could look up as to a 
superior order of beings: yet must he have good humour enough not only to 
endure, but to unbend, and to enjoy the little fooleries and fancies of the woman 
he loved — 


‘« Smile at her follies, and believe them wise.” 


That you are such a sort of person I verily believe ; and, on the assumption that 
you are so, | will tell you that I have 20,000/. in my own right, and am willing 
to elope at once with a man of spirit and honour, rather than pass my life with 
him they have selected for me —a low, plebeian, vulgar, and base-minded man. 
I have now, I hope, been explicit enough ; it is for you, sir, to reply. 

Your obedient humble servant, ELizaBeTH. 


XVII.—1x. 


Mapam,—Your note of yesterday has just reached my hands, and I need not 
say has aflorded me the greatest gratification. We are now, I think, approxi- 
mating to a right understanding of each other. I cannot but be deeply sensible 
of the high compliment you pay me in avowing your prepossession in my 
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favour; and, as you define most clearly the sort of person you would desire for a 
husband, it is the more satisfactory to me, inasmuch as I flatter myself that my 
disposition would be found precisely to accord to your wishes. 

Your fortune, also, is fully adequate to my pretensions, and with the addition 
of mine, now and hereafter, would enable us adequately to support our rank in 
society, should we hereafter become united. This point being disposed of, it 
only remains to be seen how far we should suit each other in further particulars. 
As to personal appearance, it is not for me to speak in my own praise, as that is 
a point for your judgment only; but this much I may say without vanity, that 
1 should be generally approved of. There is one point I must notice more 
particularly, and that is, when you speak of an elopement. To this I must own 
I feel the greatest repugnance, as I think there is a degree of indelicacy attached 
to it by public opinion, which should be avoided ; and, in my idea, such a step 
can only be justified by the most extreme necessity. Indeed I think, if we 
should hereafter be united, I could devise means by which we might bring the 
matter to bear without that proceeding. I have, besides, a stronger objection to 
such a step from other motives, now needless to explain. I fear you will think 
me impatient; I will endeavour to be less so: but when a man is corresponding 
with a lady whom he has pictured to himself both beautiful and highly accom- 
plished, le must be forgiven if he presses with a little ardour for further favours. 
But I will endeavour to wait your own pleasure, which shall ever be my rule of 
conduct ; and shall conclude with the hope that, should I be the object of your 
choice, you may never have cause to repent of it. 

I am, Madam, ever faithfully yours, Pomposo. 


XVIII.—x. 


Sin,—It is unfortunate for me that I never in my life fixed my heart on any 
articular thing, but fate, or fortune, or what you will, has ever deprived me of it. 
Hf were to fix my affections (supposing it possible) on even a cat—“ that creature 
ofa hundred lives”—I have no doubt it would die suddenly without any apparent 
cause. I know not why, but I have taken a strange fancy to you, even with all 
your haudeur and irritable feelings. My affairs are in such a train that nothing 
but an elopement—a thing which in ordinary cases I should think most disgust- 
ing, most revolting—can emancipate me; and you, through your very fasti- 
diousness, the attribute I most admire in you, decline taking such a step.— 
Adieu, then, Sir, most respected, most admired! We may meet under happier 
circumstances; and I have self-knowledge enough to believe — for I, too, am 
proud as well as yourself— that if you should ever know the creature you have 
thought proper to reject through punctilio (whether false or just is not for me to 
decide), you will feel some portion of that regret which now fills my breast. I am 
on the eve of going off to Scotland; a sister of my future husband does me the 
favour to accompany our flight, to prevent all scandal ; and the gentleman who 
has persuaded me to take this decid-d step is perhaps known to you,—for he is 

an officer in the Guards, and of one of the oldest families in the kingdom. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, EvizaBETH. 


We sincerely hope, since prussic acid is now the fashion, that the worthy 
baronet has not consoled himself with a few drops, for the loss of the accom- 


plished “ gem” he sought. We wish him every happiness, either here or in the 
Elysian fields, if “ there he be.” 


No. ££%.— BOB SHORT. 
XIX.—1. 
Lady, I am not fond of writing: if you have a fancy for a dance called 
“ Matrimony,” and will “ over the hills and far away” with me to bonny Scot- 
land, and if you have money enough to “ pay the piper,” I have no objection to 
be your partner for life. Yours, &c. Bos Suort. 
XX.—1. 
How much will it require to pay the fiddler? Is it a real Cremona? 
Yours, Laconia. 
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XXI.—111. 

You are a sensible woman, and waste no words ; 10,000/. would defray all 
expenses, and the musician would be fully satisfied. Matrimony is rather a long 
dance, and rather an expensive one ; I have danced it once already. 

Yours, Bos Suort. 
XXII.—rv. 

How did you like matrimony? Where is your partner? I hope you behaved 

like a gentleman to her. Yours, &c. Laconia, 


XXIII.—v. 
My partner took a violent cold one day, and told me she was tired of dancing, 
I let her have her own way ; but she only wished to change partners: she has 
just danced off with Death. Yours, Bos Suort. 
XXIV.—vr. 
I am afraid you’did not take care of your partner. You ought to have 


given her a little warm negus, and folded her up in her shawl, and then put her 
into a warm bed. I am afraid to take you as my partner. Laconia. 


XXV.—vi1. 


My partner never kept time or tune with me. I am glad of an opportunity 
to change partners. Instead of a warm bed, I put her into a cold one; but if 
you are a pretty girl, &c., I will not serve you so. Yours, &c. Bos Snort. 


XXVI.—vuit. 
What are you like? What do you do? What is your age? How much 


are you worth ? Laconia. 
XXVII.—1x. 


ist question’s reply; Iam like a man. 2d do.; Idoasaman. 34d do,; 
Thirty-four. 4th do.; According to what people think of me: my late partner 
estimated me low, but she did not know my value. Yours, Bos Suort. 


XXVIII.—x. 
Can I have a look at you? Will you trot yourself out, that I may judge of 
your paces ? Laconia. 
XXIX.—x1. 
I am a very bad trotter; but Iam quite fit for a lady, and perfectly sound. 
You may take me for a month on trial. Bos Suort. 


XXX.—x1. 
I would rather take you for life. Be in the ring on Friday, at three o’clock, 
and I will be there to look at you. Describe your colour, &c. Laconia. 
XXXI.—x11. 


My colour is black; fifteen hands high, long tail and mane, cropped ears, 
broad chest, full in the eyes, saddle and bridle splendid ; altogether a fine turn- 
out. What is your colour? Yours, Bos Suort. 


XXXII.—xrv. 


I am a neat little filly ——cream-coloured, beautiful in my paces, clean in my 
fetlocks, with a good deal of blood — descended from Eclipse—would race with 
any other of the same weight. Laconia. 


XXXIII.—xv. 


I have made my joints stiff in racing up and down the ring; saw a good 
many tight little fillies, but not one that neighed to me in answer. Was you 
there? How is all this? Bos Sxort. 

XXXIV.—xv1. 

I have seen you-—but I do not like you. You are an old weather-beaten 

hack —and I would not give a pin for you. Farewell! Laconia. 
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Now comes a real downright lover,— one that has almost infected the heroine 
« behind the curtain” with a portion of his “ flame divine.” He is a great favo- 
rite of hers; and we therefore intend to treat him with great respect; and, in 
consequence, we give him the classic name of Werter. He is from the country. 


No. {O.— WERTER. 
XXXV.—1. Brighton. 


Mapam,—In answer to your advertisement in the —— of the instant, 
I beg leave to offer myself to your notice. I am thirty years of age, dark com- 
plexion, and nearly six feet high. My father is most respectable, and is an inde- 
pendent gentleman in the north of England. I have very good expectations. 
Be assured I am not prompted to address you through idle curiosity ; no,— God 
forbid. My pen expresses the words of honour. Should you be pleased to favour 
me with an answer, every attention shall be paid to it; but, as this affair is rather 
ofa delicate nature, I forbear, in the first instance, from mentioning my name. 
But I am no trifler; and you may depend upon it that your reply shall be kept 
with the greatest honour and secrecy. 

Iam, Madam, de tout mon ceur, your obedient servant, WERTER. 


XXXVI.—11. London. 


Str,—I am a female suffering under a system of persecution quite unex- 
ampled. My father was advanced in life when he married ; my mother was a 
native of India. I was left an orphan at a very early age. My mother’s relations 
Ihave never seen. My father was an only child. He, doubtless, had distant 
relations in England ; but he left the guardianship of me to the only relation he 
ever acknowledged, or corresponded with, during the long period of forty years 
that he resided in India. This relation placed me under the care of a most 
worthy woman, whom I always considered as a mother. Death’s icy hand was 
laid upon this revered being when I was in my sixteenth year. From this period 
Idate all my unhappiness. The interested wretch I have since been placed with, 
knowing that I am entitled to a handsome fortune,— also, that my aged relative, 
who for the last three years has been the inmate of an asylum near Bath, has made 
awill in my favour,—this wicked woman has been practising upon my defence- 
less situation, and harassing me, by her influence and power, to obtain my sig- 
nature to a paper, or document, wherein I pledge myself to become the wife of 
her brother, an odious creature of forty-five!! Rather than such a being shall 
obtain possession of my person and my hand, I have fearlessly committed myself to 
the chances of fortune. 1 am, indeed, as I described myself, an afflicted female ; 
and, however romantic a girl I may be, I am strictly virtuous: the only man I 
have ever known is my duenna’s odious brother. They have thrown a web 
around me, like a poor fly in the fangs ofa cruel spider. O that I had at once 
been placed in a nunnery! I should not then have been teased and tantalised 
with the rhapsodies of a man who would be to me like “ December to May!” 

I have gone to a much greater length than I at first intended, and have fool- 
ishly given you my history,—for I am much pleased with your letter. I was at 
Brighton myself last season. If you are not prompted by idle curiosity,— if 
your pen be indeed the “ vehicle of honour,’”—write to me again; give me an 
exact description of yourself, your tastes, habits, and pursuits; trifle not with 
me, [ beseech you, and in my next I will be more explicit. I rely upon your 
faith and honour. Your obedient servant, CHARLOTTE, 


XXXVIT.—111. Brighton. 


Dear Mapam,—lI have had the honour of receiving your letter; and the 
cruel and unmerited sufferings which you have there so ably drawn in your too 
short letter have most deeply affected me, and interested all my feelings for the truly 
painful situation in which you have been placed ; and I can feel no surprise that 
you should attempt to break from such dreadful thraldom. A stranger to you, 
aliow me to assure you that no idle curiosity is the cause of my continuing and 
requesting a still further correspondence with you; no, Madam, I am actuated 
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by the best feelings of my nature — feelings that urge me to assist you by every 
means in my power, were it to the peril of my life. Suffer me, then, still further 
to assure you, that you may confide safely in my honour. Unprotected, and 
most basely treated as you are, in worse than an orphan-state of destitution, how 
can I serve you? The post is just going: but you shall have the remainder of 
my letter to-morrow. Yours, most faithfully, WenrteR. 


XXXVIII.—1v. 


Dear Mapam,—lI again take up my feeble pen to finish my epistle, and must 
beg to apologise for the very abrupt manner in which I addressed you yesterday. 
You will please to understand, that my friend Mr. B. tells me he received your 
letter on Tuesday, but that, owing to the inclemency of the weather, I did not 
receive it until twenty minutes before post-time. I wrote, therefore, in the great- 
est haste; and, in my hurry to secure the post, nearly ran over a poor fellow in 
the street. I am now more collected, and will therefore resume. 

I ask no other reward, madam, than the pleasing satisfaction of doing a good 
deed ; but should I be allowed to elect myself in your favour, and render you 
assistance, which the urgency of your situation demands,— if, then, you should 
deign to give me a place in your regard, I shall date this as the most blessed 
moment of my existence,— for it is the moment in which I became acquainted 
with you. 

Dearly attached to domestic comforts, it has long been my ardent desire to meet 
with an amiable congenial being who would share with me those true enjoyments, 
that can, I am persuaded, be only found in married life. 

Educated among my friends, who are considerable landholders, I have quitted 
pursuits which are dear to me, from a wish only of seeing a little more of this 
motley world—“ the noisy walks of life’ —ere I sit down under the roof of my 
ancestors. 

I detest egotism ; but your commands must be obeyed. Fortunately, I was 
on the Continent last year; and I will transcribe from my passport the descrip- 
tion of my person, inserted by the police-générale of France: — height five feet 
eleven inches and a hulf; hair approaching black; dark brown eyes; arched 
eyebrows ; mouth middling; nose ditto; chin round, with deep dimple ; face 
oval ; complexion clear, but extremely pale; and beard very dark. 

This is a verbatim copy of my person; a closer intimacy will, I trust, enah'e 
you to judge whether my merits or demerits preponderate. I am a member o 
the Established Church, and adhere to its principles. My habits are sober, re- 
fective, and calm: I read much; but have no objection to places of public 
resort, so that they are such as are not calculated to throw the slightest blemish 
on my character. 

Having thus given you an honest outline of myself, may I request a full 
description of yourself? and may I hear from you immediately, as my mind is s0 
imbued with your image that I shall have no ease until I hear again? I have not 
yet given you my real name, but have no objection to do so, if you desire it. 

I remain, with increased respect, your devoted servant, WERTER. 


XXXIX.—v. 

Sir,—There is an ardour and enthusiasm in your character, as well as 2 
purity, which charms me very much ; a cold apathetic being would be my aver- 
sion,— for my heart is full of affection, and that, I trust, also of the purest kind. 
Although born in India, all my feelings are English — perhaps tinctured with a 
little more warmth, but with all the nicety that accompanies the true English 


character. I have, like you, a high opinion of what marriage might be, if sordid 


interest did not forge the nuptial chain instead of mutual tastes, affections, and 
pursuits : 


Brighton. 


‘* Marriage the happiest bond of life might be, 
If hands were only joined where hearts agree.” 


I like the description of your person ; but the mind —the everlasting mind 
-—is to me of far greater consequence. You ask me what I am like. I have no 
impartial public description to give you of myself, as you have kindly presented 
to me; and yet for the whole world I would not undervalue myself in yout 
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eyes, as it is a moment of peculiar interest, by making myself worse than I really 
am. What mustI do? I cannot be silent. Well, then, I will steer a middle 
course ; I will simply say, that my person is not considered disagreeable, and 
that I am not conscious of any striking defects in it; but I will speak stronger 
with regard to my inclinations,— for 


‘‘ T would rather be the mate 
Of the tender plighted dove, 
Than to live midst halls of state, 
Far from those my heart could love.” 


My tormentors are at hand ; I must hide my letter, and can say no more. 


Your obliged CuaRLorre. 


XL.--v1. Brighton. 

My pearest Mavam,—I assure you that my whole being has been in a state 
of high excitation —a fever of hopes and fears—since I read your last. All your 
thoughts seem so perfectly to coincide with my own, that I am convinced we are 
formed for each other. Believe me, these feelings towards you have assumed a 
consistency and unity of purpose which is every moment increasing ; but start not! 
for I must be frank with you: it is necessary to my very existence that I should 
see you, converse with you, know you. Excuse my language, if it express not 
all I feel: the impression you have made on me by your letters is strong and deep ; 
inshort, [ am halfmad! Have pity on me. It might be more proper to tell you 
that I wished to see you, that I might know further of your hapless situation, and 
consult how I may assist you ; to hear from your own mouth the cruel, unjust, base 
treatment you have received, and talk over the expediency of measures to relieve 
you. But I cannot dissemble; I must see you on my own account—or die! 
What I have learned of your noble, generous nature has stricken into my very 
soul; and I am no longer satisfied with mere cold, cold paper,—I must be 
acquainted with yourself! You tell me you will be more explicit in your next: 
the sight of your hand-writing has made my bosom throb! my heart actually 
glows with affection! Dear, persecuted, gentle being! shelter thyself, thou 
matchless “‘ dove,” in the bosom of thy true, though unknown, mate,— for such 
you shall be: fate has decreed it. Does not your own heart respond to mine, 
and whisper— yes—-——!!_ Charlotte! listen to me! Are you satisfied of my 
honourable intention — of my unbounded affection? I have consulted a worthy 
friend of mine, a married lady, in London; I have empowered her to give you 
my real name, and every information you may desire. Go to her—confide in 
her; repose your sorrows in her excellent heart ; be guided by her counsel. Her 
address is thus “* ——-—— Kensington.” Write and tell me the precise hour in 
which you intend to visit my most respected friend—indeed, my relation. I 
shall count every minute, until I hear again, with the most impatient anxiety. 
Have no fears of the perfect respectability of Mrs. ———. I would not state 
an untruth on any account whatever. 

When you were at Brighton last year, where did you inhabit? Indulge me 
with informing me,— like a restless spirit, I will hover there, and feed my imagin- 
ation with your shadow, until I am blest enough to behold the dear reality. It is 
indispensably necessary that you should write to me by return of post, that I may 
arrange with my friend for your reception. Direct as before. 


Yours, dear and injured one, the beau idéal of my heart, WERTER. 


To prevent our impassioned correspondent from going absolutely stark staring 
mad, which really there seemed great danger of, out of common humanity we 
resumed our real characters of guardians to the young lady, the Charlotte of 
our Brighton Werter. Thus we administered to him a cooling draught—a 
sedative to his high-wrought fancy ; but we repeat, that he is a great favourite 
of ours, and that we do hope the inexhaustible mine of passion that he possesses 
may not be squandered away on one who cannot appreciate his worth, 
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XLI.—vur. Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


Sir,—As solicitors to the trustees of the young lady with whom, it has been 
discovered, you have by some means or other held a clandestine correspondence, 
we are directed to acquaint you that the young lady in question is under age; 
and to request you forthwith to desist from any further attempt of that nature, or 
with annoying or interfering in her concerns. 

Should you, in defiance of this notice, continue still to correspond with her 
under an assumed name, we shall be compelled to the unpleasant alternative of 
making her a ward of Chancery, and having you committed to the Fleet. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 


No. B.-— WILLIAM. 


XLII.—t1. Thursday Morning. 


Mapam,—In replying to your advertisement of this morning, believe me that 
I am not prompted by any feelings of curiosity or impertinence. To be brief, I 
am a young man, aged twenty-eight, highly connected, with an appointment 
under government, which engages my attention but a few hours in the course of 
the day ; my income is not large at present, but it is progressively improvable: 
besides, I have very considerable expectations from my family. I would say 
more, but perhaps it is unnecessary. To speak of one’s self is a point of very 
great delicacy, and must always savour of egotism. If you think these few lines 
entitled to any reply, I shall be very willing to meet your wishes in any manner 
you may be pleased to point out. Again assuring you of the sincerity and 
purity of the motives which have dictated this reply, 

Believe me, Madam, your very faithful servant, R. R. R. 

A line addressed ————, General Twopenny Post-office, will meet with 

immediate attention. 
XLITI.—11. 


Your letter, I perceive, was written on Thursday. It was quite out of my 
power to send for it until Saturday, or to find an earlier opportunity to write a 
reply and have it conveyed to the post-office. I have given your letter every 
attention ; I see no reason to doubt the sincerity of your protestations. I have 
been cruelly used by the persons under whose care I was placed by my poor 
father, before he left England to return to India. I have discovered a most 
abominable plot, by which they wished to entrap me into a most hateful 
a ‘* My love admits no qualifying dross.” 

T am determined to emancipate myself from their thraldom. Pray give me 
ample particulars of yourself, your life, character, and pursuits. Are you fond 
of poetry and music ? 

I must have some further pledge before I can possibly think of granting you 


an interview. Having had many improper communications, I wish to change 
my initials. Rosa. 


XLIV.—111. Tuesday Evening. 

Dear Mapam,—At last I have received a letter! Since Friday, I have 
been daily making applications at the window of the post-office for a note 
addressed to R. R. R., and have been as frequently discarded with a “ nay,” 
till this morning, when I was least sanguine of receiving an affirmative. I 
instantly perused it—ay, a second, a third time!—in the great hall. I 
hastened to my home, laid it before me, and again perused it. I was pleased 
with the communication, but not well satisfied with the meagreness of its con- 
tents. Good lady! you have not stirred one jot from the ground you held in 
your advertisement! Surely, if you deemed me entitled to a reply, it became 
you as well to throw off a little reserve, and make me somewhat a little better 
acquainted with you. We are each of us placed in the same delicate situation, 
and each is entitled to receive from the other the same unreserved communi- 
cativeness. As far as one advances so should the other: each is protected with 
a similar disguise. It was very natural, indeed, of you to require further par- 
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ticulars of myself, life, character, and pursuits ; and could you not have guessed 
equally that the same inquisitiveness and anxiety would appertain to me? and 
could you not have contrived, in some small degree, to allay them ? 

I certainly can have no objection to become better acquainted with you by 
communication previous to an interview; and yet you must be aware that, 
however favourable the impressions may be on either side, they may be instantly 
dissipated by an interview. However, I will now hasten to the fulfilment of 
your request, and speak of myself— person, a consideration of the very first 
consequence to either of us. My height is below the middle size ; slightly, but 
not ill-formed: a countenance not marked with any irregularity or prominence 
—rather fair than otherwise. I am accounted a good temper, and am generally 
in the possession ofa high flow of spirits. [am very domestic in my habits ; 
although living much alone, fonder of my fire-side of an evening, with a volume 
(of poetry !), than whirling into the vortex of midnight pleasure. My relaxation 
consists in an occasional rubber, and sometimes in a visit to the theatre ; beyond 
these liberties in my pleasures I rarely trespass. I am now arrived at that 
period of life (twenty-eight years) when a man looks around him for that com- 
panion with whom he may pass down the stream of life, giving and receiving 
those numberless endearments of which matrimony alone is capable of yielding. 

Am I fond of poetry and music? Indeed I am! although neither a poet nor 
a musician. Of our modern poets I have but a very humble opinion ; it is true 
they are numerous, but, with the exception of a few names, what little cause 
have we to be proud of our present race of bards! The press teems with their 
labours, but how very mediocre! I am more partial to the writings of our early 
dramatists and poets. Some years ago I gave much of my attention to them, 
but have, lately, sadly neglected them. Poetry and music are in such close 
alliance, that a votary of the one must be equally so of the other. I may say, I 
am passionately fond of music : 


*« Ts there a heart that music cannot melt? 
Alas, how is that rugged heart forlorn ! 
Is there who ne’er those mystic transports felt, 
Of Solitude and Melancholy born ? 
He need not woo the muse — he is her scorn.” 


Many a time have I stood beside a lady at her piano, who could make an 
hour appear to me but as a fleeting moment! Some seven years ago I had 
made considerable proficiency upon the violin, but a dislocation of the wrist 
robbed me of its pliancy : I have never regained it sufficiently for the purpose of 
holding the instrument. I have hitherto disguised from you a trait of my dispo- 
sition, but which, I dare say, has not escaped your discernment. I am romantic! 
or should I have replied to your advertisement? And pray what would existence 
be, could we not invest it sometimes with the gaudy colouring of a warm ima- 
gination? It is true, the sad realities of life quietly dissipate them ; but pray 
rob us not of this delightful but delusive property ! 


‘* Life’s a flower, that does with opening morn arise, 
And, flourishing the long-lived day, at evening dies.” 


I hope now, good lady, I may have removed many of the delicacies and 
scruples to a more open and confidential communication. Act as ingenuously 
as, | declare to my God, I have done in this epistle. What I have advanced [ 
can fully establish. In this premature stage of our acquaintance (may I say so?) 
it becomes either party to be confined by a correct representation of facts and 
circumstances ; it must tend to the prevention of any vexation and disappoint- 
ment. I have informed you of my situation and income: it is only sufficient to 
keep me in respectability. You, in your advertisement, represented your means 
as ample. It is true, but for that representation I should not have addressed 
you; but still, placed as I am at present, property must be to me a sine gud non 
in my settlement in life: yet I would never ally myself to any woman, unless I 
had the highest opinion of her, and considered that the prospect of each other’s 
happiness had been fairly established. With every wish that we may both live 
to be well pleased with the steps we have taken, believe me, dear Madam, yours 
very respectfully, WiLiiaM. 

Address ———_, ——. Place. 
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XLV.—-1v. 


You accuse me, my dear sir, of not moving a single step towards an explana- 
tion, when, in fact, I am positively frightened at the enormous stride 1 have 
taken over all the female punctilios of society: you must allow me a little 
breathing-time, ere I can place a complete confidence in one who, however 
amiable he may appear, however delightfully he may write, still is an entire 
stranger to me. I fear that your mind will never be able to dismiss the im- 
pression that I am bold, unladylike, and, perhaps, designing. My good sir! 
you must not be impatient; let things now take their natural course, and no 
doubt all will go well. I shall gain confidence in you, and nothing will be 
forced. Do not tell me any thing that may commit you, and by degrees I shall 
consider you, most likely, as my friend ; for, indeed, I have much need of one, 
if you knew all. 

Suspicion is awakened ; so direct, if you please, in future, thus: 

—— Place. Rosa. 


XLVI.—v. 


My pear Mapam,—Your second laconism has reached me, can you term it 
more than an acknowledgment of having heard from me? If, instead of a step, you 
are alarmed at the enormous “stride’”’ you have taken beyond the limits dictated 
by an observance of female decorum, recollect that stride was made at the earliest 
moment, in one bound, before even I addressed you: from that moment, it is 
true, you have remained immovable and inaccessible. But pray, good young 
lady, do not misinterpret me! I did not mean to complain of your continuing 
in concealment, and unknown to me ; every motive of prudence should still urge 
you to preserve the same incognito towards a stranger, as I am to you. I merely 
wished to persuade you to be more communicative of yourself and circum- 
stances, still retaining your mysterious character. If I have not heretofore, I 
think now I may fairly, in your reply to my very diffuse letter, feel a little 
chagrined at the silence you so pertinaciously observe of yourself. My sanguine 
hopes had led me to believe, in exchange for the faithful portrait I drew of 
myself, you would have favoured me with the outlines and prominences of your 
own person and disposition. How sadly you have darkened those hopes! 
Surely, good lady, you may throw your veil aside, and reveal to me a fair or a 
dark countenance, a short or a tall figure! You may smile with me, and talk 
and tell me laughingly of your habits, pursuits, and inclinations! You may 
impart to me the particulars of your distressing situation, and interest me in your 
singular fate, and still wear closely and securely the shroud that hides you from 
all knowledge! Think me not unreasonable, or impatient, in pressing you to 
a compliance with this my earnest request. I shall wait with a restless 
inquietude, the arrival of your next letter. Direct as before, and believe me, 
with the reassurance of the honour which has and shall mark my correspondence, 

Dear Madam, yours most sincerely, WIcLiaM. 


XLVII.—vr. 


And so, you say, you felt some portion of chagrin, that my late note was so 
laconic and uncommunicative! If you felt chagrin, think what must have been 
my feelings to see, by the Morning Herald of yesterday (the 7th), that my inte- 
resting correspondent, R. R. R., has actually commenced a public flirtation with 
a young lady of the homely name of “ Tabitha Trotabout,” respecting the streets 
and lanes of the present dirty city! Oh, faithless! oh, perfidious! how could 
you thus wound the trusting heart of your poor Incognita? Whiat matters it to 
you, whether I am dark like Sappho, or fair as Helen; whether I am tall as 
Diana, or stumpy as a Dutchwoman, when you and your “Tabitha” are per- 
haps, at this very moment, laughing at my credulity? You talk of the “ shroud 
that hides me,” when you are going on the way to make me shrouded for ever in 
the cold, cold arms of Death! ‘To be serious, I do not like to dissolve the 
charm that now hovers over us like a dream. If you knew me, perhaps you 
would not like me; and perhaps you are any thing but the beaw idéal of my 
younz imagination: yet you have mind. But then you call me “my good 
girl!” Now that is not in keeping with our romance. You must amend that 
name. The same address. Can you write poetry? Try. Rosa. 


Wednesday Morning. 
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XLVILL.—vut. Tuesday Morning. 

You cruel-hearted Phillis! to allow your despairing Damon to languish 
nearly a whole week, without bestowing a single thought upon him, without 
dropping him a solitary line! and then, when it did please you to notice him, 
instead of allaying his anxiety with words of kindness, to upbraid him with 
holding a correspondence with a Tabitha Trotabout, about dirty lanes and 
streets! Psha! psha! “O woman! when you’re pleased you’re the least of 
evils.” And could you for a moment seriously entertain so preposterous a 
notion? No, impossible! It suited your raillery to avail yourself of the coinci- 
dence of the initials R. R. R. to employ them playfully to my prejudice; and I 
will not deny you the merit of having used them with infinite grace and humour. 

“ You do not like to dissolve the charm that now hovers over us like a 
dream ;” then break not the spell while it continues to fascinate you with its 
delusion. Your pleasure, perhaps, like that of the hunter, is in the chase ; 

** But when the game’s in view, 
Ennui and hate ensue.” 


You believe that the brightest beauty loses half its merit, as the fairest flower 
its perfume, when the willing hand can reach it too easily. You believe that 
the high romantic passion of Love can have no existence without its concomitants 
of doubt, difficulty, and danger. You love the poet and meet him, in hoping 
the course of true love may never “run smooth.” Deceive not yourself in sup- 
posing a happy union can only be secured by the existence of those little embar- 
tassments which, in a courtship—(I wish I had a better pen)—-serve to excite an 
enthusiastic attachment; when the imagination conjures up every virtue and 
accomplishment to the investment of its beloved object. The same imagination 
is frequently afterwards employed in magnifying the mortifying consequence of 
its own delusion. 

Another paragraph in your note very much mortified me: “And perhaps 
you are any thing but the beau idéal of my imagination.” Of course, this you 
mean as a polite way of giving me my congé, for I have given you a most full 
and particular account of myself. The curtain, then, must drop over our little 
correspondence, for such is your pleasure. I take my leave of you with regret, 
and respectfully may be allowed to wish that you may have been more fortunate 
among your other correspondents, in selecting one more congenial to your tastes 
than is, Madam, your disappointed WILLIAM. 


P.S.—‘* When forced the fair nymph to forego, 
What anguish I felt in my heart! 
Yet I thought— but it might not be so— 
’T was with pain that she saw me depart.” 


The young gentleman who follows next in our Proteus list is almost the only 
one we truly admire. There is something so manly, so frank, and so original 
about him, that we condescend to apologise to him for having printed his letter. 
But it is one that can do him no discredit, even were he to be recognised, which 
we have taken especial care it should not be—nor any of the others, save by the 
writers themselves, or those to whom they have confided them. Philo is the 
only one who has had sense enough to scent out the joke ;— may he be equally 
fortunate in finding merit, beauty, and fortune in her he may select for his 
partner through life. Let him shew this our anonymous praise to her; and let 


her smile at being the substance in that heart, which was before only occupied 
with “ transient shadows.” 


No. DE.— PHILO. 
XLIX.—1. 


Mavam,—I am aware that circumstances may exist rendering the step you have 
taken less repugnant to honourable feelings than a surrender to personal dislike, 
or actual unworthy or unsuitable offers. For myself, I am frank to say that I am 
ofa highly respectable family,—have had the advantages ofan expensive university 
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education,—have passed through my college exercises with honour,—am intended 
for the church,—inherit a small fortune, and have some, though no great expectan- 
cies. As to person, it becomes me to say but little ; —five feet ten inches in 
height,—of robust health,—with the various gentlemanly habits and accomplish- 
ments usual to a young man whose education has been similarly conducted to my 
own. 

Not hitherto accustomed to reside in London ; but, when free from my college, 
visiting amongst my relations and friends in different parts of the country. 

As to my heart, it is yet unoccupied with any but transient shadows, but ready 
to attach itself to a worthy object. 

Impertinent curiosity is not the object of this communication, but a real 
desire to know more of your affairs and person, with the most honourable views. 
Will you then honour me with a more confidential disclosure to the address at 
foot ; after which some mode of personal introduction may be resorted to. 

Your at present unknown, most humble servant, PuILo. 

L. S., —— Street. 

L.--1. 


Srr,—-There is a tone of gentlemanly feeling pervading the note wherewith 
you have honoured me, that determines me to give you a preference over the 
many who have thought proper to reply to my address ; some of them, indeed, 
in a strain that does neither credit to their heads nor their hearts. You have 
liberality of mind enough to think that the step I have taken, so contrary to 
female delicacy, may be still, under most peculiar circumstances, defended and 
excused. I do stand excused by myself, and I am not deficient in good taste, 
unblemished honour, or natural modesty ; but I would rather die than be bartered 
like a bale of Indian goods to a man, who by this very transaction alone proves 
himself totally unworthy of a spirited, but innocent girl, brought up in a state of 
idolatry, and mistress over her own will. It may seem an odd thing for me to say, 
but the beaw idéal of my mind has ever been to marry a talented and highly edu- 
cated clergyman, uniting the man of goodness with the perfect gentleman in his 
character. Be still more explicit, and I will be the same. I wish to change my 
address to ; CaRoLine. 


LI.—111. 


Mapam,—If it appear that longer delay than anticipated has taken place in 
this reply, the engagements of the season may stand for an excuse. In truth, 
it is only this morning that I received, through a friend, the note left in March- 
mont Street. 

You ask me for more explicitness. Allow me to say, that in my opinion a 
little more explanation and explicitness might not have been inconsistent with 
your note; and further, to request more as to your real circumstances in respect 
of family, connexion, property, and person. Having done this, a meeting could 
be arranged, through some friend of your own or mine, in perfect confidence. 
But more explicitness on your part appears to me necessary, before a step of such 
advance can be made. 

I wish not to be suspicious beyond prudence ; and in the hope, rather than 
the expectation, that this may fall into a lady’s hands (whose delicacy I would 
avoid wounding), shall merely hint that I suspect a little that the business may 
be a Christmas hoax. There is in the handwriting more manner and schoolmaster, 
or business-style, than I can readily believe to have been attained by an eastern 
lady, twenty-one years of age, who has been idolised. If it be such a lady’s 
writing, it speaks much for the pains she has taken, particularly in correcting 
herself of the present fashionable lady’s angular mode of writing, which I abhor. 
Under this suspicion, I address you again to Marchmont Street, where your 
reply may again be directed to PutLo. 


No. DEL.— W. JONES. 
LII.—1. 


In replying to your advertisement in the ————— of Thursday, I beg 
most respectfully and sincerely to state that my doing so is not for the purpose 
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of satisfying one iota of idle curiosity, but with the most sincere intentions and 
wishes in an honourable man of meeting your views. You may rely upon my 
being a gentleman and a man of honour. 

If you will grant me an interview, I pledge myself to be able to convince 
you of the truth of my assertions. Rest assured, | am not guided by interested 
motives— sordid interest never had a place in my mind ; for what property you 
possess (should it be your wish) may be settled on yourself. 

I am pursuing a respectable profession; I am in the higher walks of the 
medical profession. My age is twenty-nine ; deportment gentlemanly ; and as 
to character, I don’t flatter myself when I affirm that it will bear the very strictest 
investigation. My name and address I must for the present decline giving. 
Should I by these few particulars have created an interest, and should matters ter- 
minate happily between us, my greatest pride through life shall be in the endeavour 
to promote your comfort and happiness. I am, most respectfully, W. Jones. 





LIII.—11. 


S1r,—Circumstances of no ordinary character have compelled me to take 
this step. I much admire the tone of your communication, which carries with it, 
in a superior degree, feelings of delicacy and disinterestedness, which have created 
in my mind an indescribable interest and wish to know more of you. 

I have not the slightest objection to a gentleman pursuing a respectable pro- 
fession, provided the individual is a gentleman both in manners and deportment, 
and of unblemished name. I am indebted to my poor father for the arduous 
exercise of an honourable profession in the East Indies. Iam in hopes, from 
your signature, you may be from Wales— 


“* Oh, Cambria ! loveliest land 
That e’er fantastic Nature’s hand 
Hath deck’d with river, rock, and tree, 
In beautiful variety.” 


I write from memory, and am not sure my quotation is quite correct. It is the 
land of my mother; who left it early in youth to accompany her father to India, 
with his regiment, where she married my father. I visited Wales last summer. 
You must be more explicit in your next, or I cannot indulge you in the hope of 
an interview. Without knowing more of your habits, taste, and pursuits, and 
having a description of your person, it would be risking too much. JuLrer. 


LIV.—111. 


Mavam,—lI have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, and 
to return you my most sincere thanks for so obligingly expressing a wish even to 
hear from me again. It gives me infinite pleasure to learn that I have already 
created some interest. I can assure you that your peculiarly distressing situation 
has awakened in my bosom the most sympathetic feelings ; and, although at 
present unknown to you, I deeply feel for your welfare. How do we know but that 
ature may have attuned our hearts to act in unison? Let us then place faith in 


** Hope, the dearest medicine of the soul, 
A sweet, oblivious antidote, which heals 
The better half of life.” 


I have resided some years on the continent with my father; my mother having 
died when I was very young. At the request of a distant relation of my mother’s, 
a clergyman in the county of Surrey with whom I was a great favourite, I left 
the continent and resided with him until his death. The property of this re- 
spected relative reverts to me at the death of a person now far advanced in years. 
Soon after I left the continent my father contracted a second marriage, but did 
not live long to enjoy that happy state. I am sorry to say I have not the honour 
of being a Welshman ; I am from Leicestershire. My name is not Jones: my 
real name you must permit me at present to decline giving, or until an interview. 
Should we then be mutually pleased with each other, every possible information 
will be given which you can desire ; and then I of course cannot refuse. As to 
my person, I flatter myself you cannot make any objection. Ob! what vain 
creatures these men are! you will exclaim. Pardonnez moi, madame. I certainly 
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have no pretensions to being what is termed a handsome man, nor am I the very 
reverse. Iam a very good height, and deportment gentlemanly. As to my habits, 
they are very regular; and were I but united to the woman that in my fond 
imagination clings to my heart (and such have I imagined you), I should not 
wish for any other society. 

I can only repeat, that you may firmly and most positively rely upon my 
being a gentleman and a man of the most sacred honour. Honour me with your 
confidence ; it will not be misplaced. 

Should this correspondence not terminate as favourably as my perhaps too 
fond and vivid imagination may indulge a hope, I shall, from the intensity to 
which my feelings have been wrought, most extremely regret not having had the 
honour, pleasure, and happiness of knowing you better. Believe me when I most 
solemnly aver, that I wish you as much happiness as it is possible to wish yourself. 
God grant you may never have cause to repent of your choice! May he prove 
worthy of you ; and if there be such a thing as real happiness in this world, may 
you both enjoy it; and may your days glide away in an uninterrupted state of 
bliss, is the fervent wish of, Madam, your sincere well-wisher, W. Jones. 

P.S.—Please to address as before. 


LV.—1v. 


Sir,—How do I wish that, unseen by you, I could procure a sly peep at my 
new correspondent ; and yet I cannot gain courage to say, “ I will give you a 
meeting.” Perhaps I may be accustomed to you more when I have heard from 
you once or twice again, and acquire confidence enough for so hazardous a step. 
{ am quite assured that you possess gentlemanly feelings ; and 


“ I swear to thee by Cupid’s strongest bow, 
By his best arrow with the golden head,” 


that I am an honest, worthy girl, “ worth the wooing,” and can fully appreciate 
a worthy and tender heart, if I should ever be fortunate enough to obtain one, 
To avoid suspicion at my unhappy home, I change my address once more. 


JULIET. 
LVI.—v. . 


Mapam,—What would I not give to procure a “sly peep” at my fair corre- 
spondent—to see perhaps her that is to make me the happiest of men? Who 
can then deny that— 


“‘ There is in love a power 
Which gives the breast a certain pang, 
Excelling far the joys of gross, unfeeling life.” 
Let me entreat of you to grant me an interview. What have you to fear! 
Indeed, I am incapable of acting but as a gentleman. Did you but know me, 
I am sure you would not hesitate one moment. Take courage ! 


** Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute.” 


You will find me a true friend. Iam well aware you must feel a reluctance in 
granting an interview to a perfect stranger, even under such peculiar circum- 
stances ; but I really do not see why a union formed in this way should not be as 
productive of true happiness, as if our first introduction had taken place in winding 
through the mazy intricacies of a quadrille. For example: Two persons meet — 
are prepossessed in each other’s favour—feel a wish to be better acquainted ; 
a mutual esteem arises, which soon changes to one of a more tender nature. 
You observe that “ you can fully appreciate a worthy and tender heart, should 
you be fortunate enough to gain one.” That you possess a feeling heart I do 
not doubt, and with such a treasure you will experience little difficulty in gaining 

one, and I confidently trust one that will be able to know and esteem its value. 
With every sentiment of respect I am, Madam, your very obedient servant, 

W. Jones. 

LVIT.—vr. 

Sir,—You will think me capricious, I much fear; but it is better even to 
appear so than to deceive you further. On mature reflection, on weighing all 
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your pretensions to the nicest scruple, I find that I should not like a medical 
man at all. I dislike very much the smell of asafeedita and camphor, for in my 
young life I have inhaled nothing but the odour of roses. I could not endure 
that the man for whom I could feel a romantic and soul-absorbing passion should 
be thinking of wounds, broken bones, and blister plasters. Pray, forgive me, 
but indeed I never could behold your lancet without a fainting fit, nor feel your 
hand press mine without imagining you were counting my pulse to ascertain 
some latent malady, and that every word, every breath of yours, was impregnated 
with drugs, tinctures, and embrocations. You see the thing is impossible ; so do 
not regret me, for I am as volatile as sal ammoniac, and am not worth a single 
grain of calomel. Your obedient servant, JULIET. 


Having despatched the man of medicine, we own rather cavalierly — but he 
stood in our way, and we could not be over-particular about the manner of 
getting rid of him ;—for a fine dashing young naval-officer was anxious to play his 
“brief hour” on our little stage. Reader! how do you like him? We do, very 
much ; and hope England will ever have plenty of such scions to boast of. 


No. PILE.—A SON OF NEPTUNE. 


LVIII.—1. Quadrant, Regent Street. 
Mapam,—I never yet could see a female, under colours of distress, without 
hoisting every thread of canvass in order to be up with her to render her assist- 
ance. I am a naval officer, madam — only a lieutenant, it is true—on half-pay, 
about 100/. per annum, with 2000/. shot in the locker; that is to say, the Bank 
of England. I cannot write well I know, for I was shipped off to sea at 
fourteen, and can send off bullets much better than billets; but I have a heart 
to feel for a woman in distress, and if you are a pretty girl, and have never 
sailed under false colours—(you’ll understand me, if you are honest and virtuous) 
—and I should fancy you, | shall be happy to take you in tow into the port of 
Matrimony ; and if I should chance not to like you, or you me, at any rate I'll 

protect you from land-lubbers or sea-sharks, at the peril of my life. 
I am, Madam, your obedient servant, A Son or NEPTUNE. 


LIX.—11. 


Sir,—Your characteristic letter pleased me much: I want a fine-spirited 
honest man to take my part; and I do like a naval uniform to my very heart. 
I fell in love once (but it was only for a fortnight) with a young mid, a cousin of 
mine, when I was thirteen; but he, poor fellow, is gone to Davy Jones. I 
should like to see you; but then, you know, there are such hidden rocks and 
shoals in smooth water, that I dare not venture. How many times have you 
been in love? You need not be ashamed to tell me, for we Eastern girls are 
not quite so particular as the Europeans are on that subject: it is enough for me 
that you love no one else at the same time you make love to me. Have you 
ever been in a sea-fight? How I should like to hear you tell of your exploits ! 
How do you amuse yourself now, when you have no enemies to fight? I knew 
an old admiral once, who used to sit in an alcove during the summer evenings, 
with a pistol in his hand, shooting wasps! You will think me a strange, chat- 
tering girl; but I have ever been used to speak my thoughts just as they arose. 
I forgot I wanted you to run away with me: you need not marry me if you do 
not like me; but you can commit me to the care of one of your good aunts, or 
cousins, until I am of age, which will be in a few months, and then I can do as 
I like. Pray write again. Your obedient servant, AMPHITRITE. 


LX.—111. 

I have already told you every thing about me but my name; that you shall 
have the moment you choose to trust me with an interview. My pen, somehow, 
is not half so obedient to my wishes as my sword ; so pray excuse the shortness 
of my letters. Fix your own time, and I will be as true as the needle to the pole. 

“* Be thou the pole-star of my devious course.” 
I remain, Madam, your faithful servant, A Son or Neptune. 
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LXI.—1v. 


I forgot to ask you if you ever swear. I am afraid you do, and I am always 
frightened at an oath. My late dear father, one of the very best and kindest of 
men, used sometimes to pour out such a volley of expletives, that I have made a 
vow never to marry a man that has so abominable a practice. I have heard that 
all sailors swear. My cousin Horace—him I told you I was in love with fora 
fortnight— cured me outright, by swearing at the mosquitoes that had bitten him 
almost blind, and sending their poor little bodies to a very shocking place, only 
for robbing him of a drop of blood or so, a-piece! Answer me truly, faithfully, 
as you are a son of that element, the natural bulwark of your native isle, do 
you swear above twenty oaths a day, on an average? and do you swear in the 
evenings as well as the mornings? Your obedient AMPHITRITE. 


LXII.--v. 


Mapam,—Not even to gain the hand of the most peerless princess in the 
land will I tell you a lie. I have been first-lieutenant, and I do assure you that 
it is necessary, to enforce command amongst the crew, to swear a few gentle 
oaths, just to keep them in order. In the presence of a lady I certainly should 
swear, but it would only be by her eye, or her lip, or her smile. I swear to you, 
madam, now; but it shall be by yourself, the goddess of my destiny, to fulfil 
your commands, were they to “ pluck up honour from the sea,” or “ chain the 
great leviathan.” Issue them, and I will obey you. Yours truly, 

(Here we have his real name.) A Son or Neptune. 


LXIII.—v1i. 


You have not told me how many times you have been in love ; I should like 
to know that amazingly. I will then fix something decisive, for you are very 
patient and very good-tempered. Yours, &c. AMPHITRITE. 


LXIV.—vir. 


Mapam,—A man out of love had better far be out of his senses, out at the 
elbows, out of a commission, or out of the world altogether. I have been in 
love ever since I left school; but then these were only passing meteors— mere 
flashes of lightning, that played about my heart and then disappeared. Will you 
be the real, lasting sun of my wishes, the glorious orb I may adore to the end 
of my life? Yours truly, A Son or Neptune. 


LXV.—viilr. 


S1rx,—I am a very romantic girl, and shall continue so to the end of my days. 
It is my ambition to be loved for the first time ; 1 languish for the early buds of 
an opening heart to be offered at my shrine. I may die an old maid, it is very 
likely ; but I would far rather do so than marry a man whose heart resembled 
that horrid, vulgar machine, an omnibus, that carries twenty-four inside, and is 
never free from the odour of one set before it receives a second. 


I am, Sir, your obedient AMPHITRITE. 


Now you shall see, ladies and gentlemen, as the Italian showman says, 


a little dandy-sptig of the law, that flourishes, green as a bay-tree, in a court of 
the Middle Temple. 


No, X.— HORACE LYTTLETON. 


LXVI.—1. Middle Temple. 
if L. S. will have the goodness to address a note (carefully sealed) to ’ 
» appointing an interview, Mr. Lyttleton will feel much obliged ; and assures 
L.S. that she may depend upon the most inviolable secrecy and honour. In 
the mean time he subscribes himself, with much respect, her most obedient 


servant, Horace Lytreron. 
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LXVII.—11. 


Amelia candidly states, in reply to the note of Mr. Lyttleton, which bears the 
true marks ofa gentleman, that she is much pleased with the style. Although 
great distress of mind has occasioned her to take a step which may be considered 
almost unprecedented, yet she cannot consent to an interview until she is fully 
convinced of the life and character of Mr. L. Should he be professional, 
Amelia would have no objection, as her father made his fortune in India as 
a civilian. 


LXVIII.—111. Middle Temple. 


Mapam,—TI received your note late on Saturday night, and make use of the 
very first opportunity of answering it. Iam far from being displeased at your 
requiring to know more of my life and character before you grant me an inter- 
view ; on the contrary, it increases my respect and regard for you. I will wil- 
lingly confide to you my circumstances, as I am convinced I am addressing a 
lady of the highest respectability and virtue. 

My story will be shortly told, for I am very young — nearly about your own 
age; and this is one principal thing why I addressed you: for I am of an opi- 
nion, that an equality of ages is very much to be desired in all connubial 
alliances—affection and domestic happiness are much more likely to be obtained 
than when there is a great disparity. But to return. I never regretted until 
now that I have not a large fortune, since I want to offer one to you; but my 
expectations are good. I am very likely to rise in my profession when called to 
the bar ; and —(you must not accuse me of conceit) -— I think I shall succeed, 
not only on account of my legal knowledge, but that I have, in no small degree, 
the natural gift of eloquence — the art of making 


“« The wrong appear the better side.” 


I have, besides, very excellent connexions, who will be able to assist me with 
briefs ; and I have friends in the highest quarter, who have promised to give me 
a helping hand. Should you possess a little ready cash, of course it would 
assist us for the present; the future, I am confident, will not only be comfort- 
able, but even brilliant. Does not Mr. make, at least, 12,000/. a-year ? 
and yet he really is a very clumsy speaker. Under my ignorance of the cause 
which now distresses you, I can offer you no advice until better informed ; but 
you have my entire sympathy, and my sincere offers of services. May I express 
a wish that you will reply to this as early as possible? Repeating my regard for 
you, I remain, Madam, your obedient servant, Horace Lytrieron, 


LXIX.—1Vv, 


Srr,—It is with extreme difficulty that I can get my letters conveyed to the 
post, and get yours in return, so much am [ watched by those mercenary 
wretches (for such they truly are), who, taking advantage of my poor father’s 
implicit confidence in them, wish to sacrifice me, his only child, to a man nearly 
fifty years of age, a near relation of their own, only because I possess a fortune 
—a few paltry thousands, that I despise. Although I was born in India, my 
complexion is not dark ; for my mother was French, and my father remarkably 
fair. I wish to know if you are fond of music; more especially, if you like 
poetry, as my oriental education makes me most passionately fond of that most 
enchanting art, that 

“ True language of th’ immortal soul, 
Whose thoughts divine, 
Subject, like winds, to no control, 
Like rivers shine.” 
Do not think me romantic; an Indian girl must not be judged of by the 
cold, formal, crampy rules, that you English prescribe to yourselves. 
** Give me the thoughts that burn 
Like Etna’s smother’d fires ; 
That glorious language learn, 
Which Love alone inspires.” 
With all this ardour, I am as innocent as the playful kid; I adore sentiment, 
but I detest vice. Yours, in haste, AMELIA, 
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LXX.—v. Middle Temple. 


My pear Ametia,—Most anxiously have I been expecting another note from 
you, as you were so hurried in your last. Please to inform me if you are under 
guardianship; I mean, is there any one legally appointed by your late parent in 
his will, or any other written document? You must, of course, know: if there 
is, you cannot dispose of yourself until you are of age ; that is, your property. 
Do me no injustice to suppose mercenary motives actuate me in this inquiry. 
You are still some months under age, I apprehend; surely you will not allow 
yourself to be made miserable for life, or, indeed, a moment longer! The lord- 
chancellor can always be applied to, in cases of this nature; he can protect you 
from rapacious guardians. Do not be persuaded to marry any one contrary to 
your inclinations; consider that 


** Love is Heaven, and Heaven is Love.” 


Dearest Amelia! though England says her children shall not marry until 
twenty-one, there is another country where the inhabitants are not kept down 
by such absurd laws. Nothing further is required in Scotland to render a 
marriage-contract valid, than that there be sufficient witnesses to it—two or 
three. The ceremony could be repeated in England afterwards. 

I will say no more upon this subject than that, under all circumstances, you 
shall find me a devoted servant; and no endeavour shall be omitted on my part 
to repay the confidence you have been so kind as to place in me. I burn for an 
opportunity of seeing you, dear Indian girl! but you best know how you are 
situated, and I will not be so selfish as to press for what might distress you. 

Yours, most faithfully, Horace Lyrrveron. 


LXXI.--v1. 


Srr,—You must excuse the extreme brevity of this — indeed, I fear I cannot 
finish it—for my smallest actions are watched with such vigilance, that I feel 
like a poor hunted hare. Thank you for all your good advice. As I want only 
a few months of being of age, as you imagine, I must be very cautious. 1 am 
going on a visit to some friends, for a few days; I perhaps may then find an 
opportunity of writing to you more fully. Address ; 

‘ Your obliged AMELIA. 


LXXII.—vit. Middle Temple. 


My pearest Ameia,—I wait most patiently for your further favours: I will 
now reply to your former one. I am very fond of music, but I do not play. As 
for poetry, no one can be fonder of it than myself —I could sit up whole nights 
reading it; but I cannot write poetry myself. I have made several attempts, 
but have ever been unsuccessful; so I have grown ashamed of my muse, or, 
rather, my muse has become ashamed of me. Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, &c., 
are my favourite English authors. I have studied both the French and Italian 
languages, solely for the purpose of reading the poets of those nations in their 
own tongue. They ever put to flight that fiend ennui, and have been the cause 
of positive happiness to me. Greek and Latin I learned at school, and at 
Oxford. I read Homer in his own language, but it is some time since I took 
the old fellow in hand. 

I feel a kind of horror creep over me when I think of your situation. They 
had better sacrifice you to the tomb at once: it is as bad as the burning sacrifices 
that take place in your own “ land of the East.” How have I longed to see the 
splendour of Asiatic palaces, their clear skies, their beautiful birds, their odori- 
ferous flowers! There is poetry in every thing connected with Eastern countries 
— even their very naines. I am not surprised at your love of poetry. 

Tell me in your next, I beseech: you, if the parties that persecute you are 
your legal guardians? for then I shall know how to act. You will be entirely, 
completely relieved from their authority, at twenty-one. Remember, it is illegal 
for any minor to marry without their parents’ or guardians’ consent, in England. 
I am certain of my parents’ Consent, if I were to marry this very moment. 

Give no decisive answer to any of their questions, if they persecute you to 
marry al y one; defer from time to time, as you best may. Do not irritate by a 
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positive refusal; it would cause them to watch you still more closely. Give 
them no cause for suspicion that you write to me, and do not trust the servants 
too much; they may be bribed to betray you. 

Think not that I am timid by giving you all this advice ; at the proper time 
you will find no irresolution, no cowardice. If you will consent to be my 
“ faire ladye,” as Spenser says, I promise to be your knight-errant, and deliver 
you from the spell of your enchanter; and never did knight of chivalry fly to the 
rescue of oppressed damsel, in days of yore, with more alacrity and joy than will 
your faithful Horace Lytrveron. 


Amelia’s final answer to the eloquent Horace Lyttleton, Esq., with her 
wishes that he may have abundance of “ briefs” when he is called to the bar, 
and her promise that he shall be, at least, her second counsel, should she ever 
have a cause before the courts, although she thus declines to take him for her 


chamber counsel : 
LXXIII.—-virr. 


Srr,—I grieve to tell you that your last letter was seen in the hands of the 
man-servant, as he gave it to me. The consequence is, that I am locked up in 
my own chamber, and am obliged to throw this out of the window, with a shil- 
ling, to the butcher’s-boy, begging him to put it into the post. I hope you will 
get it safe ; but pray do not write to me again until I apprise you that you may 
with safety, or I know not what may be the consequence. Pray, when you read 
of eastern skies, and birds of Paradise,— whenever you see any thing that comes 
from India, from the most beautiful ivory fan down to your own Bandana pocket- 
handkerchief, think ever of the persecuted, the incarcerated, the wronged 

AMELIA. 


No. ¥.— COLONEL CRAFTY. 
LXXIV.—1. 


An officer (captain) in a distinguished regiment, in answer to an advertise- 
ment in the —-——— of yesterday, begs to state that he is most anxious to 
meet with a lady such as L.S. represents herselfto be. He is thirty years of age, 
of most respectable family, is free from debt, and has a small independence. At 
the same time, he thinks it as well to state that he is only anxious and willing to 
enter the married state with a lady of considerable fortune,—such as would enable 
him to introduce her with éclat into the first society, which he has always been 
accustomed to. He resides principally in London, and will be happy te receive 
an acknowledgment from L. S., directed to G. W., Two-penny Post Office, 


Piccadilly. 
LXXV.—11. 


Sir,—L. S. is deeply impressed with the style of your letter: it appears that 
of a gentleman, which comprises every thing that is estimable in man. _L. S. is 
anxious in some measure to redeem her character from the doubts that may be 
formed from the. strange, almost unprecedented, step she has taken,—by the 
solemn assurance that she is a woman of unblemished reputation, but impelled by 
circumstances to seek refuge in the honour and liberality of the other sex from 
the persecutions and machinations of her own,—one who is anxious to secure her 
person and fortune for her contemptible and booby son,—to barter her away as 
merchants do their goods, in defiance of every feeling of disgust and utter contempt. 
Although L.S. has been spirited enough to take so decided a measure as she has 
done, she still possesses too much real good taste and feeling lightly to submit the 
nature of her affairs to any one on whom she was not certain of being able to rely, 
as upon a rock of probity. ANGIOLINA. 

Colonel Crafty, &c. &c. &c., United Service Club. 


LXXVI.—111. 


Mapam,-—When a man moving in a superior rank of life wishes to marry, 
he is of course anxious to introduce the lady of his choice to his friends in 
a manner becoming his station in society, 
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If his income is not adequate to the rank of life in which he moves, he must 
“ look out for,” as it is termed, a woman of fortune, but with amiable disposition 
and lady-like manners,—one in whom he would take a pride in introducing to 
his family, and one who would throw even a reflected lustre on himself. 

Such a woman, I candidly confess, is the object of my search; and such, if 
Angiolina proves herself to be, I shall be most happy to cultivate her acquaint- 
ance, with a view to a nearer connexion, if it should prove to be mutually agree- 
able. As to marrying for money, without looking for any thing more, when 
taking so decided a step, nothing can be further from my intention ; and therefore 
my views cannot be deemed mercenary. With the exception of my real name, I 
stated my situation fully in my first letter ; and can only add, that I flatter myself 
my person and manners are such as would not be disapproved of ; and in regard 
to my rank in life, it is higher than Angiolina expects from what I have stated. I 
can conceive a female placed in the situation Angiolina describes herself to be; 
and if I should be able to assist her in any way, without any interested motives, 
I shall be happy to do so. If Angiolina will favour me with an interview, I will 
meet her in the Bazaar in Soho Square, or any where she may appoint; not in 
her own residence the first time. A public place would be best at first, and I 
know of no better than the Bazaar. She can be in a certain part of the room— 
say at the foot of the stairs in the lower room —at a certain hour,—not before two 
o’clock, and’ may hold in her hand the envelope to this letter; when I will 
address her, if quite alone — not otherwise. Ifshe consents to meet me, let it be on 
Saturday or Monday next ; and in the course of to-morrow she can let me know 
her intentions, and the exact dress she will be likely to appear in. As a prelimi- 
nary, it would probably be better that Angiolina should candidly and fully explain 
her situation and circumstances to me by letter,— and in so doing, she may rely 
upon it that she is confiding in a man of honour and a gentleman, who begs leave 
to subscribe himself her most obedient servant, i 


LXXVII.—1v. 

S1r,—It is by stealth alone that I can gain a moment to answer yours. The 
eyes of Argus are upon me, and every action watched. My heart is in a state of 
desolation that I know not how to describe,—for all my best feelings are thrown 
back upon myself. 

_ Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria.”—Dante. 


Believe me, Sir, I am at my wit’s end. I know I must do something to save 
me from destruction,—and yet to take the leap is most awful. I am like a crea- 
ture in a house where a conflagration rages, fearful to spring out, yet certain of 
death if I remain—death to every hope of earthly happiness. Would that I 
knew you better; but, as Shakespeare says, in the Comedy of Errors, 

‘« This town is full of cosenage.” 


And I may, to escape from misery, sacrifice what ought still more to be avoided 
—loss of reputation.—I am again obliged to change my address. AnGroLina. 
LXXVIII.—v. 

My pear Mapam,—I return you very many thanks for your note. You 
have harrowed my inmost feelings by the pathetic description of your sufferings! 
Oh! realise the idea which pictures you in my imagination! Torture me not 
by keeping me any longer in the agony of suspense ; nor dash from me the hopes 
which I have cherished! Then render this correspondence available, by giving 
me a very explicit account of your circumstances, connexions, and a general 


outline of your affairs. Angiolina may safely rely on my secrecy and honour. 
(The colonel here gives his real name.) R. Crarty. 


LXXIX.—v1. 
Srr,—Angiolina is willing to give the fullest explanation with respect to 
herself and affairs, when she herself is perfectly assured that she may rely upon 
the individual she addresses ; and this Angiolina imagines she might be, without 


at all compromising the prudence of her new correspondent. If interest be the 
sole motive why Col. C. has thought proper to reply to Angiolina, she would gain 
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but little in the exchange of one mercenary being for another. It was to escape 
from those whose whole heart is absorbed in love of wealth—whose god is gold, 
and whose affections are all concentrated in India-bonds and Bank-stock, that she 
has ventured on a step which has nothing but its unprecedented position of affairs 
to make its apology. Although she is a spirited girl, she will not be an impru- 
dent one. If Angiolina can find a disinterested, noble, and intelligent being, 
writing himself gentleman, she has enough for both, and would freely share with 
him her really handsome fortune. Your obedient servant, ANGIOLINA. 


We have now to introduce the Hon. George Proser. We cannot say his 
prose is very grammatical, and should recommend him to study both syntax and 
prosody before he next undertakes a similar correspondence. 


No. XI.—THE HON. GEORGE PROSER. 


LXXX.—1. 


Mapam,—On turning over the pages of the this day, my atten- 
tion was more than ordinarily excited by the very touching and delicate style of your 
address, in which the appeal therein contained was made to the feelings and con- 
sideration of any gentleman who might feel honourably disposed to meet the pro- 
posals therein made. Believe, me, Madam, no idle curiosity, or a wish to sport 
with those feelings already so unfortunately excited as yours must be, has induced 
me to take this step ; but the association of feelings which immediately occurred 
to my mind produced a degree of sympathy which led to further and deeper im- 
pressions ; and entering as I have done into the depth of your sufferings has 
induced me to place myself before you: and should it prove the happy lot of the 
individual who now addresses you to rescue you from that trying and most repug- 
nant situation in which it is possible for any female to be placed in with credit 
and honour to us both, the feelings of proud delight that he must feel will be of 
the highest order of which the heart of man is capable of cherishing. With 
candour, then, madam, allow me to state that my inducement for thus intruding 
upon your consideration is a wish I have for some time entertained of entering 
the married state—a state which I have for some time considered as calculated to 
add much to the happiness and welfare of every man; and although my circum- 
stances are such as to require no pecuniary addition for the production of further 
happiness, and as would warrant the support of a wife with equal credit and 
comfort, still I should never be induced to enter that state without an indemnifi- 
cation against the world’s frowns. Think not, madam (for I wish to be sincere), 
that I would lend myself to gain any woman for the sake of whatever pecuniary 
advantages I might derive; no,—too well do I presume that little happiness can 
be derived in that state without that fine feeling of the soul’s affection, more 
especially when gained by any unworthy means. To such a state much anxiety 
naturally attaches, which is much softened by the security of our feelings with 
regard to pecuniary comfort. Were Ia man of great affluence, full well do I 
know the courtship the world would pay me; to be independent of its scorn, its 
insinuating ways, were no unenviable situation. To offer to your notice adulation 
were now to be vain, to be absurd; and, whatever may be my own abilities, I 
shrink from the task of speaking of them,— it must be left to the decision of 
others: all that I will venture to say of myself is, that I have an honest and a 
feeling heart ; and although only twenty-six years of age, though only twenty-six 
summers and winters have rolled over my head, yet I trust my experience and 
conduct are those of a much older man. O how happy I should be to rescue a 
distressed woman from the trying and unfortunate situation in which she is 
placed ; a mutual blending of happy results will be the effect. I shall be blessed, 
I trust, with an amiable and affectionate wife, and you with a husband whose 
heart (to be honest with himself) assures him that it would be the constant and 
happy employment of his life to promote her comfort, and from saving her from 
misery and despair. Madam, assure yourself of the respect I feel for an injured 
woman ; and whatever you choose to disclose to me shall die in the bosom of him 
to whom you confide your wretched state. : 

I have the honour to be, Madam, with every respect, and hope, and sincerity, 
your very obedient and faithful humble servant, GeorceE ProseEr. 
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Srr,—Your manly, feeling, and perspicacious letter, gave me much pleasure, 
as it assured me that, if driven by circumstances to the very worst, there is an 
honourable and manly bosom in which I can find shelter, although personally 
unknown to me. Iam sure, sir, you would succour an injured female, at the 
peril of your life. This is as man ought to feel to weak, defenceless woman, 
From my very heart I thank you, not only for myself individually, but in the 
name of my whole sex, who are all indebted to you for such sentiments. What 
you say respecting marriage is most true ; indeed, every line of your letter is 
replete with vigour of thought and purity of intention. Alas, sir! I tremble as 
I reflect on what a precipice I stand; but a noble mind must not be appalled. 
I find fresh courage spring in me, as in a fountain, at every act of oppression my 
enemies practise against me. They shall never intimidate me, never subjugate 
me to their vile purposes. I dare not disclose more at present, for though in my 
own mind convinced you are every thing the fondest heart can wish, still you 
are a stranger. Would that you were not! Oh, that you were my brother, my 
cousin, or my lover! and then you would have a right to fly to my succour. 
Would that you were still a dearer name ! — but that name I cannot write. 

I am, Sir, your afflicted friend, CLEoné. 


LXXXII.—t1. 


Dear Mapam,—Late last evening I received your favour, which gave me 
inexpressible pleasure, waiting, as I had done, so anxiously for it. What 
amiable candour do you shew! what sweet, ingenuous thoughts! Perhaps, in 
the whole leading features of an entire life, there is not one of half the import- 
ance, or so fully calculated to excite a more than ordinary degree of consideration 
and reflection, even to a careless and indifferent mind, as entering into an en- 
gagement for life. To risk fortune is much, to risk character is more; but to 
risk every moment of our future happiness is, indeed, an important risk. No 
hasty or imprudent measure should be taken by either of us. I beg you to 
excuse caution on my part, although I entertain not the smallest doubt of the 
sincerity of your statements. My own feelings assure me that you are all truth, 
virtue, beauty! Sincerity shall be my motto, and honour shall be my boast. 
You seem to be surrounded, indeed, with difficulties — by harpies ready to prey 
on your wry vitals. No doubt you are watched with the ever-wakeful eye of 
Suspicion: you may rely on me. I can only repeat the same thing to you: 
command me — render my life delightful to me, by making me useful to you ; 
and should our intimacy end in a closer, dearer bond of unity, how shall we 
look back upon this hour of misery to you ; of suspense, of anxiety to me! May 
I request a full detail of all the peculiarities of your situation? Favour my 
anxious expectation by an early answer, and allow me to subscribe myself, Madam, 
your sincere and faithful servant and well-wisher, GrorceE Proser. 


LXXXIII.—1v. 


Srr,—Could I have had an opportunity of replying to you before, I certainly 
should have done so; but every action of mine is watched by the wretches that 
are around me. Born in India, where I have been used to command — where 
every wish of mine has been a law — how dreadful is my present situation! 
My poor father little knows in what a dreadful state his only child is now 
plunged !— persecuted by the addresses of the man she disdains, subject to 
blandishments, to entreaties, to insults, and every machination of wickedness ! 
Write to me again — let me be assured of your sincerity, your liberality of mind 
-— say that you would not think ill of (perhaps, reflect on) the hapless creature 
who has taken such a step. Iam almost in a state of mental desperation—I fear 
it will end in madness after all, for my brain is on fire. Yours, C.Leoné. 


LXXXIV.—v. 


Mapam,—-Let me enireat of you to have patience! I quite tremble at your 
state of mind. Have you not a faithful friend to fly to? Why will you not tell 
me how I can serve you? You distress me beyond measure; my feelings are 
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wrought up almost equally with your own. Be more explicit: indeed, you 
must be calm. Turn your thoughts away for a moment from the sources of your 
distress, whatever they may be. I almost fear your brain may be touched 
already. Why will you not say what 1 can do for you? 
Your devoted and most humble servant, Georce Proser. 
LXXXV.—v1. 

Srr,—This is the last letter you will ever have from me. I am returning to 
my native land, for my father has sent for me; and my persecutions will be 
ended. I am going to have, at least, a dozen of the most splendid new dresses 
—two of gold lama-work ; and it is hinted to me, that the moment I land in 
India I am to be married by my father’s aide-de-camp, who is one of the hand- 
somest men of the age, and highly connected. My father has promised me to 
him, and has sent me some of the finest pearls I ever saw. My tormentors have 
now quite changed their manners towards me: they are all humility. I shall 
write to you from India, and send you a cornelian for a seal: you may engrave 
on it whatever you choose; perhaps the bird of wisdom would suit you best — 
Minerva’s sagacious owl. Yours gratefully, CLEoNE. 


No. XL. — SELIM. 
LXXXVI.—1. 
To the fair Indian Girl. 


In thy country, flow’rets speak 
Lovely language from the lover ; 

Here these verses, cold and weak, 
Must to thee my love discover. 


Beauteous lady of the East! 

See thy Selim kneel before thee ; 
Be his idol, and thy priest 

Like a Brahmin will adore thee. 


Fly, then, to his open arms! 
Shielded, thou shalt live there ever: 

Fly, thou maid of sunny charms! 
And we never more will sever. 


LXXXVII.—11- 
Answer. 


Take this rose, I send it thee, 

Thou its meaning quick will see ; 

’Tis an artificial flower, 

Made by Messrs. Swan and Power: 

Now then, Selim, own to me, 

Who thy verses made for thee ? Fatima. 


We rather like foreigners, but, in our high office of editor, we must administer 
justice ; therefore, the following must have a place amongst our own countrymen. 
The gentleman is a German, but has learned to write our language quite fluently. 


No, XELE.— KAUFFMAN. 
LXXXVIII.—1. 


Mapam,—Permit me the honour of saluting your fair hand, although I have 
not had the extreme gratification of being born in the country you now inhabit, 
or in that of your birth. Allow me to ask you, whether you have any decided 
objection to a foreigner —if a German can be called so, when they so many 
years possessed England, and have left so many traces of themselves behind 
them? Tlalf the English language still is Saxon. But I am not talking as [ 
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ought, to gain the favour of a young lady; as, I dare say, she does not care 
whether Saxons, or Danes, or Romans, conquered Britain, so many years ago, 
Oh, that you would have the great kindness to accord to me one little bit ofa 
meeting — one half-hour — to tell you all my thoughts, and profess to you my 
homage! I have lived nearly twenty years in London, and came here a very 
little boy, with my father and my mother. I am what they call a scholar—a 
man of literature ; and I am engaged in writing a work of very deep philosophy. 
I will read you two or three pages, when you do me the great honour to hear me 
speak of my pretensions. I have no objection to discontinue my great work of 
moral philosophy, if you should disapprove of my habit of writing so much; 
which I shall with the more pleasure concede to you if you should be so fortunate 
as to possess sufficient property that we could live without. My look is that ofa 
gentleman, my education recherché, and I do not smoke more than one single 
pipe a-day ; but even that I will relinquish, if it please my lady-love. 
Your obedient servant, KauFFMAN. 
LXXXIX.—11. 


Srr,—I should feel much pleasure in hearing or reading your whole book on 
moral philosophy, but I would not interrupt your beneficial studies for the 
world ; as it is the world which is to be benefitted by them. Much as I respect 
the scholar and the man of erudition, I confess I should not like to have one for 
a husband. Active pursuits give health and elasticity to the frame, sedentary 
ones produce jaundice and melancholy. I am very lively, and should like to 
meet with a congenial spirit. Send me the name of your work when it comes 
out, and I will pledge myself to you that I will buy it; and, if I can understand 
it (which is very doubtful, for I cannot go deep), I will try for your sake, most 
amiable Kauffman! to read it through. Your obliged humble servant, Vivacra. 


No, X¥O.— MISTER POWER. 


XC.—1. Jerusalem Coffee-House. 

I have just been amusing myself in thumbing over the » and 
have been for these four hours beating my brains about, to see whether you 
are in real earnest or not. I must tell you what conclusions I have come to— 
why, I don’t believe there is a bit of blarney in your advertisement. Excuse my 
familiar style of writing, for the honour of the land I went from: besides, I am 
about taking a liberty with myself. I am of as good a family as any Milesian of 
Ireland, although I say it myself. Iam the shortest man of my family, for I 
have four brothers besides myself: I am six-foot-one only, without a bit ofa 
sole. I don’t know a more active man than myself. To shew I am not boasting, 
I will lift as many half-hundreds, or “ put the stone,” with any man of my age 
— thirty; which my family continue keeping with St. Patrick’s day. I am just 
come up to London, to fit myself off for the Swan River ; but I think I should 
be a great goose to let a pretty girl, with a handsome fortune, be married against 
her will, and I in town. Now, be just as kind to me as I have been to you; 
tell me the plain truth. You need not take trouble to mention your age again — 
I know that by the print; but I don’t know exactly the amount of your fortune : 
for a brother of mine, a captain in the army, was bothered in Limerick some 
years ago with a dashing widow, whom he married without saying a word about 
his fortune — nor a word did she say about herself or family. My brother had 
been, by the way, a little out of the elbows. He was a good-tempered man; 
so, not to quarrel with her creditors, he just started for Portsmouth, to embark 
with his regiment for foreign service, hotly pursued. by two grown up sons-in-law 
and 6 x 2 creditors. But the widow had so sharpened his wits that he 
escaped, and joined his regiment in time for the next general action ; which left 
sons-in-law, creditors, and widow, all in the lurch. As I intend profiting by 
my brother’s experience, I am sure you will deal candid with me, and give me 
just a line, addressed to Thomas Power, Esq., Jerusalem Coffee-House. 


Ladies are strange, capricious beings! The powerful Thomas Power, Esq., 
six feet and one inch high, without his sole, was not interrupted in his intended 
expedition to the Swan River by any reply from the fair incognita. 





Captain Fitzpatrick. 


No. XD.—CAPTAIN FITZPATRICK. 
XCI.—1. Bath. 


Mapam,—Few words are necessary to express those feelings that are really’ 
sincere; these carry with them the stamp of their genuineness, and can be well 
known from their counterfeit. Iam an Irishman of good family. Need I tell 
you, that your sex possesses to me a charm stronger than any other attraction on 
earth? What would I not do to servea woman? Let her but hold up her fair 
hand to me and beckon me, and I would run all over the earth, not at all 
minding the bits of oceans, to do her any good. I offer myself to you, most 
sweet lady! body and soul. Take me, and do what you shall with me, to the 
end of life. I am yours—TI am your truly devoted FirzPatRIck. 


Just give me a bit of account how you stand with regard to your fortune: it 
would be a pity it would for you to be cheated. I myself will see you righted, 
and will fight a hundred men, all in one day, to protect you, my darling! 


XCIT.—11. 


Have the kindness just to tell me, but do not come to town on purpose, 
whether you speak at all with a brogue. Do not be offended; but my ear is 
particularly nice, and cannot endure any thing but the purest dialect. I lately 
suffered martyrdom for a month, for a great raw-boned Scotchman was staying 
in the same house with me, and every time he opened his monstrous mouth I 
used to tremble, knowing that my nerves would be lacerated with his broad and 
horrid pronunciation. When you have answered me this preliminary question, 
then I have a few more to put to you, of equal importance. Until then, adieu. 


Your obedient servant ELLEN. 
Y ’ 


XCIII.—1a11. 


Mapam,—TIf you intended to put the slight upon me, why did you not do it 
at once, and openly? I would have you to know, madam, that there is not the 
smallest comparison in earth betwixt the real, rich Irish brogue, as you call it, 
and the nasal, drawling, vulgar Scotch pronunciation. It is like the difference 
between the grunting of a hog and the singing ofa blackbird. I fear you area 
girl of no taste ; and if that is the case, no education in the earth will ever polish you. 
Lam sorry to be offended with you, my dear; but I must speak my mind, and 
have done with it. What a pity it is, if you are a fine girl, that your ears should 
be so annoyingly nice! How would you like the bagpipes to be droning away 
to them from morning to night, as they do in Scotland? But I must say no 
more about it, I suppose. I hope your next question will be a little more civil, 
aud then I shall be so too. God bless you, my darling! FitzpaTRICcK. 


Ellen was cruel enough never to put another question to her fiery lover, as 


she was afraid of having a pistol put to her head. Thus this abortive corre- 
spondence perished. 


No, XPE.—THE PREACHER. 
XCIV.—1. 


Mavam,—You are afflicted, and I feel it an incumbent duty on me to offer 
my humble services to you. 1 am, madam, a preacher of the Gospel —a dis- 
penser of peace and good tidings; and I would that I might be able to heal 
your affliction and assuage your earthly wrongs. If you suffer, allow me to pour 
oil and balm into your wounds. Why should I not be allowed to bind up the 
broken-hearted, and gently lead the lambs of the fold? If you will confide in 
me, you shall be to me more than a daughter. My heart truly sympathises with 
the fair daughter of the East! [am but young for thy temporal guide — only 
twenty-nine; but T have been thought worthy to be the spiritual guide of many 
sweet and pious maidens, the children belonging to my fold. I do not give my 
hame, as it might chance be the cause of much scoffing, if thou art not what 
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thou appearest to be; but if a minister, neither uneducated nor unpleasing, 
would be acceptable to thee, write to me (post-paid), to the care of Mr. Walton, 
Preston, Lancashire. 

P.S.—Take care that thou art not robbed of thy wealth, for with it much 
good might be effected. 


No. XDLL.— CAPTAIN W. M. 
XCV.—1. 

A gentleman, who is now in a cavalry regiment (but at present on leave of 
absence in London), having seen an advertisement in the —-———, of a 
young lady who wishes to follow her own inclinations in the choice of a husband, 
would be happy to have an interview with her, provided she will appoint a place 


to meet. The writer’s age is twenty-five. 
Address W. M., Upper Baker Street. 


XCVI.—11. 


Six,--It is with many scruples that I take up my pen to address one who is 
an entire stranger to me, although in some measure assured by the gentlemanly 
style of your note. I will confess I have a great predilection in favour of the 
army, as my late father held high military rank in India; and little thought, 
when he consigned me to the care of one of his female relations, that he should 
plunge his only child into such a depth of misery. If, sir, you are indeed what 
you profess yourself to be —an officer and a gentleman, convince me of it 
beyond all possibility of doubt, that I may confide in you the peculiar features 
of my distressing case; which I cannot venture to do at present. Of one thing 
be certain, that I am of unblemished fame, and mistress of a large fortune; if I 
am not wronged of it by the vilest, the most mercenary of human beings. 

I must change my address to ———. Avcusta. 


XCVIL—111. 


Captain W. M. begs leave to acknowledge the receipt of Miss Augusta’s note, 
and would feel no scruple in giving his address, provided Miss Augusta favours 
him with an interview ; and as he is actually on duty in London, and not on 
leave, there can be no difficulty in ascertaining that he is really what he has 
stated himself to be—viz. an officer in a cavalry regiment. As Captain W. M.’s 
stay in town will be short, he takes the liberty of suggesting as early a meeting 
as possible ; pledging himself, on his word and honour as an officer and a 
gentleman, to the strictest secrecy. 

—— Upper Baker Street. 


XCVIIT.—1v. 


Srr,—Surrounded as I am by difficulties, I look around for comfort and 
hope, even from a stranger. The army is the very school of honour, that is, 
from man to man; but is it not also the school of profession and of bad faith 
from man to woman? I am afraid to confide the peculiar state of my affairs to 
a soldier; much more, in this early stage of our correspondence, to grant an 
interview, which would be the very acme of imprudence: for I know, as yet, 
nothing of your person, your taste, your pursuits, or your turn of mind. If you 
visited the Royal Academy last year, you most likely saw my portrait, which 
was exhibited there, painted by one of our first artists. 

I have been accustomed to the very first society, and am not devoid of 
attractions, if I may judge by the flattering speeches of your sex ; but my heart 
is unoccupied, or, rather, it is full of nothing but resentment against my 
persecutors. 

I have again been obliged to change my address, to avoid the eagle eye of 
Suspicion. AvcustTa. 

XCIX.—v. 


My pear Avcusta,—I received your note, and can only urge, as my claims to 
your consideration, the utmost sincerity and purity of motives. 1 am_ positively 
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enamoured of your style of writing. Oh, that I could only kiss the pretty little 
hand that traced those charming characters! I am positive I should like you : 
Ihave not even a doubt on my mind. But to describe my taste, habits, and 
pursuits, I feel I am quite incapable. The first and second would be to me the 
most difficult undertaking in the world ; the third, I have already informed you, 
is military; and the usual way of employing my time is that of most military 
officers : besides, it much depends on our “ quarters.” I deeply sympathise in 
your distressed situation. Grant me but one short interview. I pledge you my 
word and honour, which is as vital to me as my breath, that I will take no unfair 
advantage, that I will in all things act as a gentleman, and that I will prove to 
you indubitably every thing 1 have advanced. Address as before. W.M. 


This was quite enough for the captain bold, who prated of his quarters. 
Accordingly we bade him farewell, without much further ceremony, by saying, 
as Buonaparte did when he took leave of his guard, “ Je fuis mes adieur.” We 
have not since observed any military suicides. 


No. XWLEL. and Zast.—THE LIFE-GUARDSMAN. 
C.—1. 


Mapam,—In the ————— of yesterday (for I always read that paper at 
second-hand) I observed an advertisement from a young lady, and it has awakened 
my attention in an exciting degree. I have pondered over it with soul-absorbing 
interest. Fortune, that crazy jade, said I to myself, has played me many an unkind 
trick in her day ; she may now make me the happy instrument of rescuing an 
accomplished, elegant, and afflicted female from a worse than purgatorial condi- 
tion—a condition which has made her fling herself like a comet from its sphere ! 
and may make me amends for all her vagaries, by again raising me to the ele- 
vated station in which I was born —thereby illustrating a practical lesson of a 
military friend of mine in teaching me the broad-sword exercise, who always 
brought us to the first position by exclaiming, ‘* As you was!” Talk not of 
novels and romances; my history, cut up and bedizened by the tinsel of the 
“ romancer of England,” as a Frenchman has been pleased somewhere to style 
the Scottish novelist, would furnish the circulating libraries with food fora twelve- 
month. To be brief: I inherited a fortune, was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and intended for (or, rather, it was the wish of my guardians and 
immediate relations) a clergyman. On coming of age, [ was too much of a man 
of pleasure to think of ordination. A few years sufficed to extinguish a funded 
income, when I found myself possessed of a handsome person, six feet two inches 
high; but not a friend in the world who would give me a shilling, or a doit in 
my banker's hands. 1 was always the creature of sudden impulse —I enlisted as 
a private in the Life Guards! 


‘* Start not! nor deem my spirit fled!” 


as my favourite Byron beautifully apostrophises an inanimate subject. My mis- 
fortunes have not destroyed the natural bent and playfulness of my disposition, 
nor obfuscated the glowing coruscations of my mind. ‘ Hope (with me) has 
never bid the world farewell.” I am positive, should ever one of “ fortune’s 
frolies” again restore me to my proper sphere, my late friends (in a worldly 
point of view) would recognise in me the same laughter-loving, rattling fellow I 
have ever been. Once on a time I had more pounds sterling than prudence ; 
alack-a-day! my prudence now far outweighs all the sterling I ever possessed. 
Fear not, then, to reply to my letter: take a case equally romantic and singular 
as your own into your serious consideration. I must conclude with pleading, 
as an excuse for troubling you with so long a history, that had I not done 
so you would not have deigned to think of replying to a private of the Life 
Guards. 

Excuse this horrid scribble —it is our best orderly-room pens and paper! 

Address ————. ” 

VOL, XI. NO, LXLV, FF 
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Such is the last of the Centum Epistole, which we have made up into what 

we trust will be found a most interesting fasciculus ; far more attractive to youths 
and maidens of susceptible minds than the original collection of the same title. 
How pleasant it must be to all the writers, to see the effusions of their solitary 
hours committed to the unexpected honours of type! and how much they must 
be flattered at finding the general uniformity of all their views! The gay but 
rheumatic Hilarius, who declares himself no fortune-hunter, drops, in his very 
first letter, an intelligible hint as to “ both parties agreeing as to fortune.” The 
great baronet states the possession of cash as “ indispensable.” Bob Short 
laconically but intelligibly asks about “ paying the piper.” William the ro- 
mantic honestly confesses, that if he had not thought the lady’s means to be 
ample he would not have addressed her. Sordid interest does not weigh with 
Mr. Jones, the man of medicine ; but hinting that the property which the lady 
possesses should be settled on herself, if it should be her wish, speaks plainly 
that he considers it would be but a delicate attention if she conferred it on him- 
self. The eloquent Horace Lyttleton avows his partiality to the “ ready cash.” 
Colonel Crafty opens the trenches with a declaration, that he requires a lady of 
considerable fortune. The Hon. Mr. Proser would not address any woman with 
the idea of gaining her for the sake of pecuniary advantages, yet wishes for what 
he poetically calls “an indemnification against the world’s frowns ;” which is 
only a periphrasis for what Mr. John Reeve styles the “ Dollarorum down-o.” 
Mr. Power is particularly anxious to know the “ exact amount of her fortune ;” 
and his countryman, the broguineer Fitzpatrick, makes the same inquiry, putting 
it into the P.S., which we know is the most important part of the letter. The 
pious pastor bids the lady “‘ take care that she is not robbed of her wealth, for 
with it much good could be effected ;” which means, that he intends to rob her 
of it himself, without admitting partners. The honester life-guardsman distinctly 
lets us know that it is the money he wants, more than the lady. Captain W. M. 
says nothing about it; but as the captain is nothing but a liar (in this short cor- 
respondence he could not escape the propensity, for in the first letter he says he 
is absent on leave, and in the next, that he is on duty in London, and not upon 
leave), we may safely conclude that it was the matter uppermost in his thoughts. 
Philo is too clever to let it out ; but what else could a clever fellow want? And 
Werter the impassioned, being, according to our last advices, a Jew clerk in a 
Quaker house of business, it is needless to say that he panted solely for the 
“« monish,” though he did not put it into the bill. The first mention of the Fleet 
cooled him. 

Again, all the gentlemen are on the best terms with themselves, as to their 
good looks: all of them, to use the phrase of the baronet, would “ be generally 
approved of.” Large whiskers, blue eyes, arched eyebrows, dimpled chin, and 
so forth. Some are six-feet-one, others below the middle stature; but all are 
interesting. Some have high complexion — mark of health; others are pale, 


well knowing that 
*« Paleur, que marque une Ame tendre, 


A bien son prix.” 
They are, in general, letter-writers of a forty-horse power; great admirers of 
Byron and the rest; and they display a singular aptitude at falling in love. 
Pheebe, in As you Like It, exclaims, on seeing the disguised Rosalind, 
“* Dead shepherd! now | find thy saw of might ; 
Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ?” 


(a passage, by the way, in which the romantic text is sadly at variance with the 
unromantic account of the mode of death of that same “ dead shepherd”) ; but 
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these gentlemen fell in love before sight. Like Crispinus, in Juvenal, they lose 
their hearts to the unseen virgin. Well, 


‘* Love rules the camp, the court, the grove, 
And human hearts are ruled by love.” 


So, or something like it (for we are rather dubious as to our correctness of 
reading), says the good Sir Walter ; and we agree with him in his position. The 
disinterested nature of the loves of the gentlemen, which are above recorded, 
must be quite visible to the dullest perception. 

What has become of these gentlemen, or is to become? We see, in our mind’s 
eye, Hilarius in the Bench—the Baronet at Boulogne— Bob Short trying to hire 
a horse to sport in the ring, and dining at a sixpenny slap-bang — Werter 
sanding sugar, or watering ram — William penny-a-lining — Philo on the road 
to be a popular preacher — William Jones selling patent pills in the Edgeware 
Road — the Son of Neptune mollifying himself with sixpenny goes of groz, at 
some cheap chop-shop — Horace Lyttleton angling for briefs from a garret in the 
Temple — Colonel Crafty sponging upon some Johnny Raw just caught, and 
obtaining a dinner on the strength of story-telling during the evening — Mr. 
Proser talking like a man upon town, at some club where he can occasionally bor- 
row five shillings from the waiter—Selim the poet corresponding with the Ladies’ 
Magazine, at a pound a-sheet, and considerably embarrassed with his washer- 
woman —the German philosopher in Whitecross Street, studying, over a pot of 
ramjam, the provisions of the Insolvent-bill, and calculating whether he is to be 
remanded for six months or twelve——- Mr. Power at work in Norfolk Island, 
under the surveillance of Colonel Arthur — Captain Fitzpatrick crvupier at a 
gaming-house, legging it away for two pounds a-week—the Preacher committed 
for six months to Preston treadmill, for shoplifting —Captain W. M. lying perdu 
in Pimlico, with a salutary dread of the sheriff--and the Life-Guardsman getting 
as drunk at Macgregor’s canteen as is consistent with his discipline and his 
ducats. 

And now to all a fair good night. 


Moral. 


Never answer a Marraimonrat ADVERTISEMENT, LEST YOU SHOULD BE 
Hoaxep. It Is A THOUSAND CHANCES TO ONE THAT YOU WILL BE, AND IN A 
MANNER MORE MISCHJEVOUS THAN THE PRESENT. 

Of the earnest you may not be disposed to decide as of the jest — 


** Dulce est desipere in loco.” 
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No. LXIX. 
MISS JANE PORTER. 


Miss Jane Porter is depicted in the quiet and ladylike occupation of taking 
a cup of coffee at a soirée given, we suppose, by Mrs. Skinner in Portland Place. 
The graceful and delicate hand, to which we are indebted for Thaddeus, is stirring 
up, not Poles to the bitterness of strife, but sugar to the sweetening of Mocha. 

Nun-like is she drawn in the picture given of her in Fisher’s Drawing-Room 
Scrap-Book ; and here we find that she chooses to exhibit with so much of 
monastic costume as the graceful hood, or something like it, cast over her head. 
Do not let the Protestant apprehensions of our readers be aroused, for Miss Porter 
is as high a Protestant even as ourselves ; but in compliment to her Polish novel 
(which was a great favourite on the continent), she was appointed a lady ofa 
chivalric order by one of the German; and for that reason she appears as a 
religieuse. We shall not say any thing about the suitableness of such a headgear 
to a long and handsome face. 

Handsume the face is still. We hope that Miss Porter has sufficient philo- 
sophy to pardon us for that futal adverb. Time and tide wait for no man—nor 
woman neither ; and there is the fact extant, that she published the Spirit of the 
Elbe in 1800—some five-and-thirty years ago. Allowing that she was then but 
twenty, it brings her now-a-days near to the Falstaffian age of some seven-and- 
fifty, or, by’r Lady! inclining to three score. She wears the years well; but, 
these publications are sad tell-tales. Many a lady of Miss Porter’s standing, 
if she had kept Miss Porter’s good looks, could well smuggle off ten or a dozen 
years from the account, if she had not dabbled in printer’s work. Joe Miller 
informs us that a coal-porter having inquired what the crime was for which he 
saw a man hanging at Tyburn-tree, and being told that it was for forgery, exclaimed, 
“« Ay, that comes of knowing how to read and write, my good fellow!” We are 
tempted to make a similar exclamation when we find a lady rendering the foot- 
steps of time traceable, by manifesting her powers of penmanship. 

It is a matter of no great importance. Of her novels, we do not think that 
any won enduring fame but Thaddeus of Warsaw, published in 1803. In her 
Scottish Chiefs, Wallace wight is drawn as a sort of sentimental dandy, who, 
if we mistake not, faints upon occasion, is revived by lavender water, and 
throughout the book is tenderly in love. There are some good passages in the 
Pastor's Fireside, though it was not very successful. Thaddeus, however, “which 
in our youth beguiled us of our tears,” is the favourite. It is to her fame that 
she began the system of historical novel-writing, which attained the climax of its 
renown in the hands of Sir Walter Scott ; and no light praise it is that she has 
thus pioneered the way for the greatest exhibition of the greatest genius of our 
time. She may parody Bishop Hall, and tell Sir Walter— 


‘« I first adventured — follow me who list, 
And be the second Scottish novelist.” 


Her sister, now three or four years dead, was a woman of talent; and her 
brother, Sir Robert Ker Porter, will be remembered as a man of intellect and 
acquirements, and an artist of no mean powers. 

If we say that she is the daughter of a cavalry officer—that she was born in 
the metropolis of Mustard, viz. Durham, no matter in what year—that her first 
book was (we believe) the Spirit of the Elbe, published in 1800—that it was 
followed, in 1803, by Thaddeus of Warsaw, which went through several editions, 
and in due course of years by the Scottish Chiefs, the Pastor’s Fireside, and some 
other novels that we do not just now happen to recollect — that as a philosophical 
or ethical writer she is known as the collector of the aphorisms of Sir Philip Sydney, 
and a contributor to the pages of Fraser’s Magazine,— we shall have exhausted 
all the events of her placid and useful life which are known to the public. In 
private she is a quiet and good-humoured lady, rather pious and fond of going 
to evening parties, where she generally contrives to be seen patronising some 
sucking lion or lioness. In which occupation may she long continue, devoting 
her mornings to the Prayer-book, and her evenings to the conversazione— 


And may no ill event cut shorter 
The easy course of Miss Jane Porter. 
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Tour of Oliver Yorke’s Rhyming Cousin. 


TOUR OF OLIVER YORKE’S RHYMING COUSIN. 


FIT V. 






Reflections in Lucerne —Sempach—A Lion — Route to Zuric — Reflections on Ro- 
mancing — Zuric— Lemuel’s Journey along the Shore of the Lake—Zug— Lake 
of Egeri and Field of Morgarten— Einsiedeln— Fancied Journey to Dublin— 
Return to the Lake of Zuric —Glaris— Field of Nifels— Lake of Wallenstatt— 
Utznach—Rapperschwyl —Return to Zuric—Second Visit to the Righi—Second 
Visit to Lucerne — Wertenstein — Entlibuch — Emmenthal — Second Arrival at 
Berne — Pastor Wyttenbach — Fellenberg — Road to Friburgh — Friburgh — 
Gruyéres — Castle of Gruyéres — Inmates of the Town and Castle — Route to 
Vevay — Return to Geneva. 


Reaper of each erratic page 
That shadows forth our pilgrimage, 
If legends of that dusky time 
When might was right, and weakness crime 
(Tho’, clear’d ftom all its sanguine stains, 
It brightens in the poet’s strains, 
And breathes a potent fascination 
That wins us to its contemplation, 
And steals our very wits away),— 
If legends of that time, I say, 
Have flung such glamour o’er your soul 
As sober sense may scarce control, 
Trust me— you ’d have both rhyme and reason 
To ’bide at Lucerne for a season. 

My reason, bedded in my rhyme, 
Is this: —I dearly love to climb 
Time’s ladder, and identify 
Myself with worthies long gone by — 
And Lucerne seems (at least to me) 
Fit circle for such gramarye ; 
Whether ’t is yonder wall, that ours 
Defiance from its bristling tow’rs, 
Where, like a weathercock, on high 
Glitters a steel-clad effigy,— 
Whether ’t is yonder fountain old, 
Round which, in costume manifold, 
Is carv’d a group of sturdy wights, 
Boune to do battle for their rights,— 
Whether ’t is yonder antique bridge 
Roof’d (an unusual privilege) — 
Roof’d with a picture-gallery * 
(If you don’t trust me, go and see),— 
Whether ’t is one of these, or all, 
That does my sober sense enthral, 
On Time’s old ladder high I ’ve sprung, 
And nimbly climb from rung to rung, 
Fraught with high zeal to personate 
The brave, the wise, the good, the great — 
Rodolph of Hapsburg, grim and gaunt, 
A kind of consul militant 
(I mean port-consul, such as we, 
Moderns, commission “ owre the sea”),— 
The stalworth skipper, Hans von Kot, 
Who bal’d Count Andrew from his boat,— 
The Schultheiss Timher Peterman, 
Whose form at Sempach we did scan,— 





_ ™ The roofed bridges, the prime curiosity at Lucerne, have a long range of 
pictures within the roof, 
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And Winkelried,—and Gundoldingen — 

Names which one’s memory loves to cling on. * 
Ev’ry strange city has strange lions 

Would set a Buffon at defiance 

Should he attempt to classify, 

Or to delineate them—and why ? 

Some houses are, some churches, some 

Are fishes, birds: a kettle-drum, 

A snail, a saddle, anything 

May be a lion—e’en a kino! 

But near Lucerne, at Wesemlin, 

A real lion may be seen, 

Living at large—‘ La! how you shock one !”—- 

“ Nay, ma’am, ’t is but a real mock one:” 

And yet it is a living one— 

Why not ?—’t is hewn from living stone : 

’T was carv'd by Ahorn— but the model 

Sprang from your all-creative noddle, 

Thorwaldsen, colonis’d at Rome, 

Far from your Scandinavian home. 
Home—"t is a thrilling word! and we 

No longer will delay — but flee ;— 

For, far as we are doom’d to roam, 

The sooner gone the sooner home :-— 

For Zuric then, and, with one bound 

Of hippogriff, let ’s clear the ground, 

Nor stop one moment, e’en to slake 

Our thirst in Turler’s limpid lake ; 

Nor climb the Albis, to descry 

What from that summit charms the eye.— 

So—we have safely reach’d our haven— 

Welcome, Sir Reader, to The Raven. 
Romancing is a pleasant thing 

When youth and health are on the wing, 

Careering blithe from clime to clime,— 

But, sooth to say, such flights sublime 

May prove too much for mortal man ; — 

Mine be the intermediate plan, F 

Now hero-like to soar, and now 

Timeserver-like to crouch full low,— 

Now lost ’mid clouds, and waterfalls, 

And rocks—now found ’mid cobblers’ stalls, — 

Now gazing on the lammergeier, 

Now on lamb-chops upon the fire : 

And Zuric is the very town 

To draw the high-flyer gently down ; — 

Romance and commerce here are mix’d, 

And now the errant eye is fix’d 

On pulleys, levers, wedges, cranks — 

Now on the kings of all the Franks, 

Rupert and Charlemagne, on high, 

Scowling their best in effigy ;— 

Now on some merchant's bale it peers,— 

Now where the Wellenberg appears 

Above the lake, attesting still 

The bale of Hans of Rapperschwyl, 

The troubadour, consign’d to jail, 

For want of b, a, i, 1, bail. 


* The names of Hans von Kot, &c., are all connected with the famous battle of 
Sempach, 
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But truce with commerce here, for I 
And Lemuel would rather hie 
To where yon sylvan promenade 
(Or rather sihlvan)* in its shade 
Hides from the gaze of vulgar eye 
The spot where Gessner’s ashes lie,— 
And then th’ enclosure seek, where he — 
The sage of physiognomy +— 
Who died his fellow-man to save, 
Reposes ip an humble grave ;— 
His house we saw, then drove with speed in 
Our vehicle to Oberrieden, 
Where that same philanthropic sage 
Once own’d a rural parsonage, 
And those, who Nature love, may take 
The finest view of Zuric’s lake.— 
One day (most veritable ’t is, Sirs) 
There lay an open pair of scissors 
Before me and my friend R. S., 
Who quaintly did his thought express, 
[talian-wise : —‘* These, which you here see, 
Are but partite per unirsi :” 
Thus friends, like us, who part with pain, 
Part often but to meet again ; 
Like limbs of scissors, to and fro, 
Now join’d, now separate, they go,— 
And thus my Lemuel and I 
Roam’d for a season separately : — 
A dreamer he, and deep imbued 
With Zimmermann on Solitude, 
Sought Richtenschwyl, where Doctor Hoste, 
The pride of med’cine, manhood’s boast, 
The friend of Zimmermann and man, 
Pursued his philanthropic plan ; 
But first the vineyards, orchards, bow'rs 
He trac’d, where erst their haleyon hours 
The social bards of German song 
Lov’d in sweet converse to prolong ; — 
And thus, near Wadenschwyl, he saw 
The Au, a green peninsula, 
By Klopstock sung in strain sublime, 
Who once with Bodmer, Haller, Gleim, 
Hirzel, and more than I can say, 
Here wil’d “ the sunny hours away.” 

At Horgen I turn’d off to Zug, 
Where, after baiting in a jug,t 
I hir’d a little chubby guide, 
Who left me on Lake Egeri’s side : 
And here I sought Morgarten’s field, 
Where Austria’s serfs were fore’d to yield 
To Ulric Reding’s patriot host,— 
Then climb’d the mountains to St. Jost, 
A little, silent, sacred station, 
Where pilgrims halt for meditation, 
While wending tow’r’d the fane divine, 
Where beams Einsiedeln’s virgin shrine. 


* The river Sihl forms an embellishment of one of the principal promenades at 
Zuric. 

+ Lavater, 
_ $1 was once mightily puzzled during a conversation in German, from my 
ignorance that krug, “ jug,” 1s also a provincial term for ‘* public-house.” 
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Good Readers, one and all, I pray 
You ’d for one moment “ hence away :” 
In Fancy’s car your seats I ’ve taken— 
One second (or I’m much mistaken) 
Will land you safe in College Green, 
The Bank and Home’s Arcade between, 
In Dublin city, where you ’ll see 
The College of the Trinity :— 

Suppose the Bank, Arcade, and all 

The buildings near, both great and small, 
Save that same seat of learned lore, 

Were swept away,-—and, where before 
Shops, offices, and ware-rooms stood, 
That tow’ring mountain brotherhood, 
Whose undulating tops look down 

On Lemuel’s lovely natal town,* 
Arrang’d themselves in rank and file, 
Like pillars in some Gothic aisle, 
Forming a bulwark proud and high 
Around the University ;— 

Then place amid these mountain ranges 
A little town, just where th’ Exchange is,— 
This done, you ’I] have a lively notion 
Of that proud fane, which Swiss devotion 
(All-potent architect) has pil’d 

”Mid tone Einsiedeln’s mountains wild.+ 

I saw the Virgin in her shrine— 
The glory round her temples shine ; — 

I heard the reverential sigh 
Of many a pilgrim, prostrate nigh ; — 
I heard, and saw, and sped away, 
Ere sober ev’ning’s mellow ray 
Melted in night, my course to take 
Northward once more to Zuric’s lake : 
I met with many a pilgrim train, 
Chanting aloud their vesper strain,— 
And saw the spot, near Etzel’s height, 
Where Paracelsus first saw light,— 
Left Lachen far behind, and then 
Stopp’d for the night at Siebenen. 

Next morn I took a little jaunt on 
A car to Glaris thro’ its canton, 

And saw the Glarnisch, and the field 

Of Nafels, and the Sword, and Shield, +— 
At Mollis tasted pungent cheese, 

Hight schabziger—— but Fideris 

(A far-off Grison bathing station, 
Renown’d for speedy expurgation 

Of many a chronic malady ) 

Held Mr. L**g*r, whom to see 

I ’d taken this same toilsome journey: 

Now, as the day was young, a turn I 

Made to the lake of Wallenstatt,— 

A moment on its margin sat,— 

Then thro’ the canton of St. Gall 

Wended, along the Linth Canal, 

’Till rose the moon in splendour bright :— 
Utznach I pass’d, and pass’d the night 


* Dublin. 


+ See Cooper's work, before alluded to in the notes to Fit ii, See also 
The Poetical Works of Wornpswortn. 


t Schwerdt and Schild —names of mountains, 
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Within a rural hostelrie, 
But left my bed next morn at three ; 
Then swift I sped, with right good will, 
To Zuric back by Rapperschwyl, 
Crossing the lake’s extended breast 
Near Ufnau’s little isle, where rest 
Von Hutten’s bones,——then, following 
A track whereof I may not sing,— 
And why ?— because ’t was sung before 
As Lemuel’s route along the shore. 

From Zuric now prepar’d to start, 
We rode to Zug, and row’d to Art— 
Choosing the watery road, for sake 
Of once more boating on a lake. 
Again the Righi’s heights we sought,— 
At Weggis afterwards we thought, 
And rightly thought, to find a boat, 
To Lucerne o’er the lake to float. 
From Lucerne forth we far’d to Berne 
By a new route, as you shall learn 
(By a new route—I mean an old one, 
But new to us): when it had toll’d one 
By Lucerne’s Town-house clock we started, 
Lightly equipp’d, and all light-hearted, 
Driver and driven ;—the merriest blade 
That e’er drove horses as a trade 
For half a century and more, 
Nor higher ever wish’d to soar, 
Guided our reins,—like parrot chattering 
(The total of his English smattering) — 
** Good !—very, very, very good !”” 

’Mid all such loveliness as wood, 
Water, and rock, y-blent combine, 
The convent walls of Wertenstein 
Rose high in air : and, sooth to say, 
The monks, of ev’ry clime, display 
As good a taste as one could wish 
Both for the picturesque and fish. 
Descending from the sacred mount 
We pass’d a little rustic fount, 
Which, in the height of summer’s glow, 
The Lord himself had caus’d to flow, 
The pious thirst of those to slake, 
Who upward wend for Mary’s sake. 

Now on the map pray cast a look, 
And seek the vale of Entlibuch, 
And Bramegg’s mountain, which we pass’d 
Ere vesper-tide had breath’d its last. 
Next morn—a genuine Sunday morning — 
Beheld ‘‘ The Maiden’s best Adorning”’ * 
(I mean her Sabbath garb) display’d 
On each young form of village maid, 
As forth to Eschlismatt they sped, 
Where by a friar mass was said. 
The antiquary fain would trace 
The tokens of a sep’rate race 
Throughout the vale 1’m now describing : — 
A rural poet, vers’d in gibing, 
On th’ annual day of Hirmonstag 
His station takes beneath a flag, 





* The title of a quaint and curious poem, very popular among the Society of Friends. 
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Himself adorn’d with looking-glasses, 
And lashes folly as it passes — 

While follies of the by-gone year 

Are censur’d too in strain severe ; — 
Bundling —a usage known in Wales, 
And Preetz’s Probstey*—here prevails,— 
But twelve good lines are quite enow 

For such conceits —so, let’s pursue 

Our verdant course through th’ Emmenthal, 
Where like one lengthen’d carnival 

Life, human life, appears to flow, 
Without one taint of care or woe. 

Alas for fancies such as these ! 

But, sans dispute, if rustic ease 

And rustic opulence be found 

Existing on Helvetian ground, 

From day to day, from year to year— 
Sweet Emmenthal, ’t is surely here! 

At Signau’s rural house of pray’r 
We stopp’d, in humble hope to share 
The meed of blessedness, outpour’d 
On those who humbly seek the Lord : 
Worb, Giimligen, we reach’d, and then 
Berne, and its Distelzwang again. 

Thus, Reader, have we brought you back 
To where the Pastor Wyttenbach, 

With honour crown’d, and crown’d with age, 
Was closing life’s long pilgrimage : 

Belov'd old man ! too swiftly pass’d 

The hour I saw thee first and —/ast,— 

An hour to be renew’d no more, 

For ah! thy pilgrimage is o’er ! 

From Berne we drove to see the school 
Where gifted Fellenberg holds rule— 
Hofwyl— where youths from many a nation 
Dwell for enlighten’d education, 

And pure philanthropy, combin’d 
With intellect, informs the mind. 
Were I in agriculture vers’d 

The system should be here rehears’d,— 
But, fearful the report to spoil, 

I ’ll leave it all for Martin Doyle.+ 

To Friburgh forth we sped at last,— 
The frontier bourne was soon o’erpass’d : — 
The town, now ready to receive us, 

Was one wherein (if you ’Il believe us) 
Some streets seem’d ready in a trice 

To topple down a precipice ; 

And some of roofing felt no lack, 

For other streets were on their back ; 

Some seem’d suspended in the air— 

* T "ll not believe you.”—“ Then go there :— 
Meanwhile you ’!] credit me that Friburgh, 
Bisected, forms a Low and High burgh ; — 
German ’s the language in the Low, 

Who French would speak must higher go.” 

From Friburgh, after short delay 
And swift repast, we hied away,— 

* See an account of this primitive region in Downes’s Letters from Mecklenburg 
and Holstein. 

+ It is strange that it was from the lips of Fellenberg himself I first heard of the 
existence of the ingenious clergyman whose nom de guerre I have here given. 
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That is —when we the church had seen, 

And eke the lime still fresh and green, 

Though planted on the day of slaughter 
Burgundian blood stain’d Morat’s water. 

At even-tide to Bulle we came, 

Near which the tow’r, hight Tour-de-Tréme.... 
But, Reader, let me mend my pen,— 

For hardly shall we meet again 

With matter meeter to rehearse 

In peccant strains of slipshod verse. 

So— it is nibbed, and all :—and now 
We ’Il climb yon hill’s aerial brow, 
Where, on the top and “ half way down,” 
A street, or, if you will, a town, 

All grass-grown and deserted lies,— 

But sundry deeds of high emprize 
Distinguish’d once its lords : —’t is nam’d 
Gruyeres, for counts and cheeses fam’d. 

Tell me, dear Reader, hast thou seen 

The seat of Baron Bradwardine, 

In Scottish land, dilapidated 

From length of time, and clearly fated 

No more to joy in renovation ? 

Such rose to view the ancient station 

Of those same counts, whose potent hand 
Held rule thro’ all the ambient land. 
Within the massive outer portal 

There spread an ample square, or court, all 
Surrounded (query —can a square 
Surrounded be?) by buildings queer 

And quaint to view :—an inn there stood, 
Conjoin’d in juxta-brotherhood 

With an “ old ancient” hospital,— 

And high above the mutual wall 

A signal-tow’r ;— the second port 

Led to another ample court : 

Here, on the right, still habitable, 
Tower’d the keep : —a jail, a stable, 

A burial-vault, where mould’ring lie 

The counts of ages long gone by,— 

And other buildings indefinable, 

To some exploded use assignable, 
Enclos’d the court ; what Time had spar’d 
That swifter demon—Fire— had shar’d. 

Amid our musings Lemuel 
Espy’d the handle of a bell, 

Dangling aloft “ in pride of place,” 
Which being pull’d, a human face 

Peep’d from a casement, and anon 

That face was from that casement gone ; 
And soon a tidy children’s maid 

To guide our footsteps lent her aid :— 
Now up, now down, now here, now there, 
We roam’d thro’ chambers dim and drear ;— 
Suffice to say that one is nam’d 

From Luce,* for lucid beauty fam’d, 

The mistress of some feudal lord,— 

And, in another chamber stor’d, 

Some presses and a bedstead stood, 
Bedight with carving old and rude : — 


i 


* La belle Luce. 
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The third room —(blush thy deepest red,— 
Bow, Switzerland, thy free-born head,— 
Mute be thy lips, nor dare arraign 

Th’ inquisitorial deeds of Spain) — 

The third room held, now “ dimly seen” 
In ev’ning’s dusk, a dire machine, 
Contriv’d by subtlest pangs to wrest 
Confession from the guiltless breast, 
While guilt with stubbornness ally’d 

Its stern inflictions aye defy’d : 

If William Tell were here to see, 

He ’d curse his land, and liberty, 

Since free-born Switzers dare such crimes, 
Darkling, amid enlighten’d times. 

But truce with horrors :— while we gaz’d 
With eyes appall’d, and minds amaz’d, 
A wight, of most portentous mien 
As e’er our travell’d eyes had seen, 

Came bustling forward, and anon 

Our tidy children’s maid was gone :— 

’T would take a lengthy diatribe 

Her strange successor to describe,— 
Suffice to say—an odder fish 

Ne’er hiss’d in pan, ne’er smok’d on dish :— 
An artist by profession, he 

Had drawn the whole vicinity ;— 

Seven instruments he play’d, and taught,— 
But ah! his teaching went for naught, 
For all his efforts were outdone 

(Proh pudor !) by a coachman’s son ; — 
An adept too in learned lore, 

More tongues than e’er we heard before 
He pour'd upon our wond’ring ears, 
Promulging that in by-gone years 

He 'd wander’d far in foreign climes, 
And fought the Turks three sev’ral times ! 
The torture-chamber, he averr’d, 

His mother had by much preferr’d 

To all the rest within the keep, 

Wherein to wake, wherein to sleep,— 
And why ?—TI ’1l tell you in a minute— 
Because it has two windows in it / 

When night had nearly master’d day 
To th’ ancient inn we made our way — 
If inn it may be call’d, where none 
Are waiters, none are waited on, 

Save some half dozen in a year, 

Who turn aside to see Gruyéres. 

A bricklayer, acting as a waiter, 

And ostler too, for want of better, 
Convey’d our horses to the stable, 

And laid a brick upon the table 

(A brick of bread 1 mean), with cheese,— 
While coffee and apologies 

The landlady herself supply’d, 

With salad, cates, and meat beside. 

No need in many words to tell 

Th’ occurrences that next befel — 
How the physician of the town, 
With sable garments flowing down 
E’en to his ankles, and three cocks 

Of hat upon his hoary locks, 
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Approach’d, his mute respects to pay, 
Smil'd, scrap’d, and bow’d, and went away,— 
How with the morn the bricklayer came, 
To guide us on by Tour de Tréme, 
And shew us all that, on the way, 
Of interest to the tourist, lay,— 
How the Molesson* rear’d on high 
Its crest athwart the morning sky,— 
How at Chateaut+ we broke our fast,— 
Then thro’ the vale of Vevayse pass’d,— 
And reach’d again sweet Leman’s shore, 
At Vevay, which I ’d miss’d before, — 
How, with one wide poetic jump, 
We clear’d whole cantons in a lump,— 
Then curb’d our steeds with one bold strain, 
Within Geneva’s walls again. 

‘* So, Sir, you’d fain protract your dilty, 
Without describing e’en one city ! 
’T won’t do —’t will never do, I say, Sir!” 
“* Hear me one moment, Mr. Fraser!” 
“ ’T won't do, I say !’—* Nay, just one word : — 
Most surely it were quite absurd 
For one unus’d to dwell at courts, 
Unmeet to mix in courtiers’ sports, 
Unqualified at civic feasts 
To drink like fishes, eat like beasts— 
(With this small difference — the brute 
His appetite will ne’er o’ershoot) — 
Absurd, I say, ’t would be for me 
To trace a city’s pedigree, 
And wallow thro’ its institutions, 
And re-revolve its revolutions.” 
“ Then, Sir Contributor, I pray 
You ’ll cut my Magazine this day.” 
** Nay, only with a paper-cutter : — 
Well, it concerns my bread and butter 
(I plainly see), to end this fray, Sir. 
So, should it please you, Mr. Fraser, 
T’ accord me just twelve months’ vacation, 
From clime to clime I'll shift my station, 
And then each city, high and low, 
From Lucknow e’en to Mexico, 
I’}l adumbrate within my book ; 
If, haply, it be now my luck 
T’ appease your Honour.” —“ Granted.”—“ Then 
Bott onward now I'll flit again, 
And rest with Lemuel in Dublin ; 
Then off to Paris, Rome, or Lublin.” 

So, OLIveER, in months a dozen, 
You ’Il meet once more your 

Ruymine Cousin. 


* The highest mountain in the canton of Friburgh. 
t In full— Chatel St. Denis. 
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THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


Tus singular work has just reached 
us; and, though overwhelmed by po- 
litical claims on every page of our pre- 
sent number, we hasten to direct atten- 
tion to it, not alone on account of its 
intrinsic merits, but also from the ex- 
traordinary circumstance related in pp. 
106-7 ; to which we shall of course 
especially address ourselves, when we 
come to that part of the work. Suffice 
it here to remark, that ifall, or, indeed, 
any one of the facts there put forth, 
can be substantiated on oath, parlia- 
ment must take up the matter. Should 
such public inquiry be instituted, we 
pledge ourselves to watch its progress 
with unremitting vigilance. But we 
are anticipating. To our immediate 
task. 

The Book of the Season is an origi- 
nal idea admirably worked out. It 
contains the quintessence of all the 
valuable — nay, invaluable — volumes 
which the season of 1835 can possibly 
produce. Enjoying the most unre- 
strained intimacy with the leading 
beaux esprits of the present day, the 
writer has prevailed on them to con- 
tribute their treasures of gold, and sil- 
ver, and precious stones to the sheets 
of his peculiar work. Some may sus- 
pect collusive puffery in this. They 
are wrong——very wrong. We venture 
to affirm, that not one additional copy 
of the several works will be sold from 
the notice taken of them in the Book 
of the Season. Indeed, so far from any 
such collusion, we have good reason to 
know, that many of the authors and 
publishers would much rather have 
withheld their contributions, from a 
sense of modesty. But the still strong- 
er love of literature prevailed; and, 
with a laudable anxiety to serve the 
cause of letters, in which they are all 
(more or less profitably) engaged, they 
consented to have their several sweets 
compressed together in one choice re- 
pertory. That repertory is now before 
us. Wonderful concentration of mental 
energy! Singular proof of the prolific 
activity of intellect, fancy, judgment, 
wit, humour, eccentricity, power, pa- 


thos, beauty, and sublimity! It is im- 
possible to open any part of the work, 
without feeling the full force of Cole- 
ridge’s remark, that the “ festal aban- 
donment puts one in mind of Nicolas 
Poussin’s pictures.” Not, however, to 
detain our readers with superfluous 
panegyric, we shall at once proceed to 
the consideration of these remarkable 
volumes, premising simply, that in the 
very few instances in which we cannot 
agree with the authors, we shall express 
our dissent in terms not less consider- 
ate to their sensibility than to their 
powers of endurance. 

To begin with a great name, we may 
mention Mr. Thomas Campbell. His 
“Sighs from Algiers” are calculated 
to produce a very stirring effect. In- 
deed, giving the reader credit for the 
ordinary bowels of human compassion, 
we cannot conceive the possibility of 
his proving insensible to the sighs in 
question. They are breathed from the 
bottomless depths of poetic despond- 
ency ; nay, with such wonderful power 
has the Bard of Hope here expressed 
the horrors of despair, that we much 
question whether he be not in some 
measure responsible for the untimely 
envelopment of the late Dey in the 
dismal shades of Night. Thus much 
we are in a situation to affirm, beyond 
the fear of contradiction, that the Great 
Dignitary in question did not die till 
Mg Campbell commenced sighing over 
Algiers. Whether that sighing extin- 
guished the light of the Dey, is a mat- 
ter for Mr. Campbell’s conscientious 
consideration. Our duty is merely 
ministerial. We have to make known 
to our countrymen the depth, the 
power, the pathos, the softness of Mr. 
Campbell’s sighs. For this purpose we 
shall avail ourselves of one, breathed, 
we believe, on the gifted poet’s ap- 
proach to the city, when passing Cape 
Cazzina; which promontory he was 
compelled to touch at by circumstances 
of a peculiar nature, and (in our opi- 
nion, at least) wholly unfit for publi- 
cation. Mr. Campbell's “ sigh” is 
called 


The Fa. 


‘¢ Oh, wondrous prefix ! 


Would we praise or vex, 


Telling men, whom we honour or despise, 
To thee we have recourse, thou potent Ex ! 
Extreme in all, exceeding in excise ! 
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And here, while traversing this famous bay, 
The billows of Despair my spirit drench, 

Not only for thy gloom, extinguish’d Dey! 
Exiled by the exasperating French ; 


Far, farther back my searching soul doth seek 
The secret source of that subduing wail, 

Which waters Sorrow’s unproductive cheek, 
And draws existence where her sighs exhale. 


Lord Exmouth’s erpedition is the theme 
That dims the frenzied poet’s rolling eye ; 
Who, vainly stemming grief’s prevailing stream, 
Lives on lamenting that he cannot die ! 


What though eralted be the hero’s name, 
Are we not justified in one deep groan 

For woes unchronicled, though known to Fame, 
Extraught from power’s extravagance o’erthrown ? 


Yes! oh exuberant, extendible domain ! 
Long, long the bard, whatever cares control, 
Shall mourn thy wrongs with sympathetic pain, 
Till the last exit of exhaustion’s soul !” 


It is a pity that, when penning this 
ertravagant lament, Mr. Campbell was 
unaware of the expulsion of his friends 
the Whigs; as we might have been 
favoured with a stanza of sympathy in 
the sorrows of the ex-ministers. Still 
the poem as it is may, without exag- 
geration, be termed extraordinary. 

From Mr. Campbell we proceed to 
Mr. E. L. Bulwer. This gentleman 
has produced some very striking pa- 
pers in the way of criticism: his re- 
marks on Maturin are especially de- 
serving attention. We regret that the 
great length of his disquisition pre- 
cludes the possibility of our enriching 
our pages therewith. However, not 
wholly to disappoint the expectation 
which the mere mention of Mr. Bul- 
wer’s name must give rise to in the 
reader’s mind, we shall insert one of 
his shorter pieces. It is a somewhat 
severe criticism on the poetical cha- 
racter of one Mr. Robert Montgomery 
—a person who, if our memory serve 
us faithfully, versified sundry portions 
of the Bible some few years ago. After 
some common-place preliminaries, Mr. 
Bulwer proceeds as follows : 


** Robert Montgomery is an ass! I 
don’t at all blame him for this ; but while 
I admit his ears to be naturally, and 
therefore excusably long, I protest against 
the perpetual pricking up of the said 
ears, by which they obtain the distinc. 
tion of being periodically pulled. To 
speak plainly out, it is not because this 
young person is dull, but because he is 
so noisily dull, that I deem it a duty to 
denounce him as a donkey of most into- 
lerable bray. For, of a truth, there 


seems to be no hope of returning quiet. 
The reverberations of that bray resound 
throughout the sacred groves, till Con- 
templation starts into terrified activity, 
and the tortured Muses tear their locks 
in frantic lamentation. This will never 
do. 

‘* Much has been said by certain de- 
luded people, who, in the simplicity of 
their souls, suppose themselves critics, 
on the subject of Montgomery’s castiga- 
tion by the press. Now I am prepared 
to prove, that there never existed a man 
more entitled to bless his opponents and 
execrate his friends (?) than the bray- 
man familiarly designated Bob Mount- 
flummery. Did he not make his first, 
second, and third appearances, with all 
the inflation of a windy word-monger, 
urged on to his own undoing by the 
combined influence of puffery and paltry 
criticism? Not till the nuisance became 
absolutely insupportable, did that inde- 
pendent and eminent publication, Fraser’s 
Magazine, condescend to belabour the 
omnipresent booby ; coupling their cas- 
tigation with a suggestion that he would 
eschew writing and cultivate reading, 
and see what the gods would send him 
in the way of ideas. But all such wise 
admonition was disregarded by the ‘ ris- 
ing young man ’— (as they used to call 
me, when I vainly strove to catch the 
Speaker’s eye). Patted on the back by 
the ‘ critics,’ and presented with lemon- 
ade, tea, and other delicate drinks worthy 
his ‘barley-water muse,’ in the coteries 
of stock-jobbers and half-caste ‘ blues,’ 
he became confirmed in the coxcombical 
notion that the mantle of the divine Mil- 
ton had fallen on his recreant limbs, and 
that building immortal verse meant piling 
words on words, in a style ambitious and 
intelligible as the architecture of Babel. 
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Well, even this state of self-complacent 
puppyism might have been pardoned, 
bad it been passing. Once, at least, in 
the youth of every. man, the stream of 
his moral being must traverse the dan- 
gerous region ; ; but if, instead of passing 
on self-purifying from the trial, it stag- 
nate there, then is it but a receiving- 
pool for offal, and whatever engenders 
insufferable putrefaction. That this mo- 
ral stagnation has befallen Mr. Mont- 
gomery, I cannot but believe. Nothing 
healthful, fresh, wild, or sweet, can be 
hoped from him! ‘The curse of false 
criticism and enduring coxcombry is ou 
him ; and the result is (and, I fear, will 
long be) seen in the accumulating heaps 
of bombast with which he disfigures the 
beautiful simplicities of the Bible. Truly, 
one might almost gape with wonderment 
at the inconceivable folly of a man sup- 
posing this wordy deluge to be at all 
related to the sacred stream of song. 
Why, my own peculiar pen, at present 
poking the impervious hide of a poet- 
aster, could produce as many pages of 
magniloquent declamation as would make 
the devil draw in his horns with a shud. 
der of detestation. But,O mighty Apollo! 
let it die of thirst, without one drop of 
ink to wet its nib, ere it do such work 
of prostitution! What is the power of 
words, but the power of clothing thoughts 
in appropriate diction? And if this be 
so, what can be more farcical than to 
make a mountebank display of gorgeous 
raiment, without one living thought to 
animate the patch-work? As well might 
Stultz, or any other schneider, emulate 
Omnipotence ; because, forsooth, he 
has clothes of excellent fashion, and 
lifeless blocks to put them on! The 
clothes are good enough—‘ gorgeous and 
grand,’ to use Montgomery’s phrase — 
but the block is a block nevertheless, 
and therefore far below a liviug frame 
in rags, or any thing human; always 
excepting a toady or a tuft-hunter. 

**So much for this modern Milton ! 
As to his critics, they shelter themselves 
under the plea of their good nature — 
their anxiety to encourage talent wher- 
ever they see it, &c.&c. This is very 
easily said. Hap pily, however, true ta- 
lent and the godhead of genius need no 
encouragement such as they can give. 
Never yet did they bestow a thought of 
sheltering the storm-rocked sapling ; 
the sickly hot-house plant they have in- 
deed fostered toa barren maturity. How 
deep their sympathy with the Billy 
Lackadays of literature! How convul- 
sive their shrinking from indomitable 
power! A small ‘mind ever hates a 
great one, knowing that the period of 
expansion must arrive !”’ 


In a considerable portion of Mr. 
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Bulwer’s estimate we must concur; 
but we presume the Member for Lin- 
coln can never have encountered Mr, 
Montgomery’s Woman—a female very 
forcibly represented at the Adelphi 
theatre, under the name of Stratonice, 
in a dramatic confusion called the 
Lust Days of Pompeii. Of that crea- 
tion of Mr. Montgomery’s genius we 
may say, 


*« If to his share some human errors fall, 
Look at his Woman—you forget them all.” 


We would further observe, that Mr. 
Bulwer, as a rival author, is often more 
outrageous than need be in his com- 
ments on Mr. Montgomery. Much 
amusement may be expected from Ro- 
bert’s reply to Bulwer’s reproof. It 
is understood, that the author of the 
Omnipresence of the Deity is preparing 
a most triumphant refutation of all 
the charges, by whomsoever brought, 
against his poetic character; and we 
advise Mr. Bulwer to expect the worst 
than can befall him: which, to say the 
truth, he richly deserves at the hand 
of his brother bard. Oxford, though 
“ grand” nonsense, is no way inferior 
to the Siamese Twins; nor need Mr. 
Montgomery’s Woman blush at being 
placed beside Mr. Bulwer’s Pilgrims 
of the Rhine. We await, with some 
anxiety, the appearance of Robert’s 
vindication. 

Baron Bolland has contributed some 
very sweet poetry. It will be in the 
recollection of our readers, that the 
learned baron, when giving evidence 
on the subject of some gentleman’s 
soundness of mind, stated that he 
(Baron Bolland) had sent a volume of 
his poetry to the said gentleman, which 
poetry was well understood and ap- 
preciated; and therefore, argued the 
baron, Mr. ’s intellects were at 
that time, at least, in perfect preserva- 
tion. We doubt not the justice of the 
inference ; for the vein of natural and 
gentle feeling pervading the poems 
sent by the learned baron to the Book 
of the Season, is conclusive to the mind 
of any impartial reader. How tender, 
how irresistibly touching is the sympa- 
thetic fervour, with which Baron Bol- 
land enters into the sorrows of the 
“ Wife and Widow,” of the “ Failing 
Orator,” and of the “ Veterinary Sur- 
geon !” Willingly could we linger 
over these beautiful stanzas, but our 
space compels us to the difficult duty 
of selection, And where there is so 
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much to admire on general grounds, 
we think we are justified in preferring 
those particular poems which have an 
undoubted claim to that rarest of qua- 
lities — perfect originality. For this 
reason we have selected two of the 
four effusions of the learned baron’s 
muse — the ** Oyster,” the “ Lobster,” 
the “Goose,” and the “ Sow ;” form- 
ing a curiously consecutive series of 
moral and sentimental song. To give 
the reader a clear notion of the learned 
baron’s object in these poems, we avail 
ourselves of the few preliminary re- 
marks with which he himself has in- 
troduced them, in a dedication to the 
mayor and corporation of the city of 
London. He says: 


“It is far from my wish, my lord- 
mayor and gentlemen of the corporation, 
to utter one word which could, by the 
utmost ingenuity of malignant criticism, 
be construed into an impertinent inter- 
ference with the culinary arrangements 
of civic hospitality. Still, much as I 
respect prescriptive usage; deeply as I 
admire a liberal indulgence in the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul ; heartily 
as I enjoy the delights of jovial inter- 
course, | trust there is, and ever will be, 
one consideration more strongly exciting 
my respect, my admiration, and my 
purely pleasurable emotions —I mean, 
the consideration of a just and generous 
sympathy with unmerited suffering. This 
it is, my lord-mayor and gentlemen of 
the corporation, which induces me to re- 
monstrate with reference to the barbarous 
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process by which certain animals are 
prepared for the luxurious palates of the 
princely merchants of this metropolis. 
I am not about to detain your lordship, 
and the gentlemen of the corporation, 
with the well-known cruelty of crimping 
cod ; because that practice has been al- 
realy powerfully denounced by the pen 
of Mrs. Hannah More. But I do think, 
that the cases of the oyster, the lobster, 
the goose, and the sow, are eminentl 

deserving of attention. Nor can I doubt 
that such attention being once directed 
to the subject, many gentlemen, alder- 
men, and others, will perceive the pro- 
priety of coming to a definitive arrange- 
ment, whereby persons of poetical sen- 
sibility may be relieved from the painful 
necessity of sitting down to a feast for 
which the most heartless cruelty has 
manifestly catered. In the hope of real- 
ising so laudable an object I have written 
the four following poems ; and I doubt 
not, my lord-mayor and gentlemen of 
the corporation, that if you peruse them 
carefully, a very palpable change will 
take place in the nature of those prepar- 
ations to which luxurious feeders are_ 
now so discreditably indebted. I will 
only add, that if one case of cruelty is 
prevented by my poetry, I shall be 
amply rewarded for the intellectual ex- 
haustion always experienced, in a greater 
or less degree, by the enthusiastic vota- 
ries of the muse.” 


Not to weaken the force of this spi- 
rited appeal by any speculation of 
our own, we proceed at once to quote 
the poems thus introduced : 


Thoughts of an Oyster seated on a Gridiron. 


** They’ve borne me afar from my native bed, 
Where ‘ such a beauty I did grow,’ 
And from dredger to dealer, in bustle and dread, 
l’ve been tumbled about till I wish’d myself dead ; 
And now, by my beard, I am pretty well sped, 
For my frame’s in the devil's own glow ! 


So ho! what the plague is this piercing my shell ? 
Sure ’tis flame rising hotter and hotter ! 
Why, an oyster of quality might just as well 


Take kitchen-floor lodgings in fire-eating h 
Or make up his mind, like a mumchance, to dwell 





In the mullock-stowed maw of an otter! 


Accurst is my fate! I’m all shrivelled up! 
Never more shall I rest on the banks 

Where, before love was crost, I oft tasted the nup- 

Tial delight to be drawn from the conjugal cup ; 

Now I’m doomed to be dished that some boobies may sup, 
And fatten their indolent flanks. 


Oh, Neptune! ob, Venus! release a poor oyster, 
Who swears in the heat of devotion, 

For the rest of his life, like a monk in a cloister, 

He'll shrink in his shell from the touch of the Roister, 

And never (if once he get back) heed the hoister 
Who'd tempt him to leave the green ocean. 
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Vain, vain is my prayer! 


The powers will not save ! 


I’m fated in fiame to expire! 
So I'll die like a hero, as modest as brave. 
My beard is now singed — without water I shave — 
Contented my carcass I give to the grave, 

While my spirit flares up with the fire !” 


* . 


= » 


‘* Oh you, whom broiled oy sters at supper delight, 
Remember this dying one’s moan ; 
And whenever to chambers you chance to invite, 


Or at gay civic feasts are for ‘ 


making a night,’ 


Be sure that no shell-fish, in desperate plight, 
Hath curst you with death’s frantic groan.” 


What effect this singular production 
may have on the reader we know not. 
For ourselves we can, in perfect can- 
dour, declare, that (though much ad- 
dicted to the luxury here denounced) 
we shall never behold a broiled oyster 
in future without bearing shuddering 
testimony to the truth and power of 
Baron Bolland’s portrayal of this ruth- 
less torture of unofiending innocence. 
So, also, of the Lobster. The piteous 
squeaks of this devoted creature would, 
we think, take away the appetite of 
any young lady or gentleman whose 
hearts are not yet indurated by the 
demoralising influence of dining out. 
But on this point we shall let Baron 
Bolland speak in his own soul-piercing 
language. His poem is somewhat 
quaintly entitled ‘** The Negro’s dying 
Blush,” and reminds one, in its me- 
trical structure, of Cowper's verses, 
entitled “ The Negro’s Complaint.” 
In one particular, the poet of the Task 
and the learned judge present a strong 
resemblance. They are both the ge- 
nerous and eloquent advocates of an 
unfriended race, whose sufferings they 
deplore in strains of the tenderest and 
the most sympathetic character. Cow- 
per’s poetic plaints were not poured 
in vain. Though that amiable and 
melancholy man did not live to witness 
the realisation of his own benevolent 
designs, still his admirers have the 
satisfaction of feeling that to him, and 
to the late editor of the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, the individuals in black are 
mainly indebted for that beautiful dis- 
pensation of contemplative comforts, 
so embarrassing to his excellency the 
Marquess of Sligo. The Whigs, it is 
true, were the immediate, the osten- 
sible, and the self-eulogising workers 
of this change. But to Cowper and 
Pringle the lovers of poetic justice will 
point, when tracing these great results 
to their original causes. So, also, 


** On some fair future day, 
Which fate shall brightly gild,” 


when lobsters shall be emancipated 
from the barbarous laws instituted by 
luxurious palate-servers, Baron Bol- 
land will be quoted by his admiring 
countrymen as one of the first and 
most enlightened advocates of hu- 
manity and considerate feeding. 


The Negro’s dying Blush. 


** See the flames.with fury glowing ! 
Hark the water hissing hot! 
Bubbling high and overflowing, 
Revelling in the lobster’s lot. 
List his first and latest screeching, 
As his thoughts to madness rush, 
Mercy from the Fates beseeching, 
Boiling with unconscious blush. 


Is there, mighty Jove ! a lady, 
Lov ely, gentle, fair, and young, 
Who could, w hile thus his black grows 
fady, 
And his deep’ning blush more strong, 
Endure the thought of lobster-salad ? 
Or dream of ord'ring lobster-sauce ? 
No! rather would she write a ballad, 
Lamenting sore that lobster’s loss. 


Sweet, indeed, are lobster-patties ! 
Passing sweet is lobster-soup ! 
But let me ask you whether that is 
Cause why we should lobsters coop 
In caldrons, while they’re ‘live aud 
kicking, 
Arrayed in native suits of black, 
Which they must change to tempt your 
picking, 
And redden o’er from breast to back? 


Oh, ye youth of both the sexes! 
Bethink you how a lobster boiling 
Abhors the bath, in which he vexes 
His torture d limbs with bootless toil- 
ing! 
And when ial laud his colour, 
With beating heart and shaking head, 
Infcrm them how, mid frantic dolour, 
He dying gained that lively red!” 


To shew how progressively brutalised 
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the human mind may become, by in- 
dulging in this heartless system of cu- 
linary torture, we would remind our 
readers of the case mentioned by Peter 
Pindar, in which the late Sir Joseph 
Banks directed fifteen hundréd fleas 
to be boiled ; not, of course, for the 
dinner-table, but merely for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether they 
would blush like a lobster! The ex- 
periment failed ; the fleas, seeing their 
end drawing nigh, very properly kept 
on their sable suits, conceiving that 
colour most appropriate in the distress- 
ing circumstances attending their bar- 
barous murder. 

The case of the Goose is not less 
atrocious in itself, nor is it less in- 
debted to Baron Bolland’s skilful ad- 
vocacy. His poem is entitled “ The 
Liver Complaint,” and expresses the 
horrid sufferings to which a goose is 
subjected, for the purpose of enlarging 
its liver. Confined in a dark and un- 
wholesomely heated apartment, with 
one leg tied up, and faitened by balls 
compounded of Indian corn and a 
liquid of Jewish extraction, the goose 
undergoes a purgatorial preparation, 
which we content ourselves by de- 
nouncing. For its description we re- 
fer our readers to the Book of the 
Season: the details are really too har- 
rowing to admit of quotation here. 
This remark applies similarly to the 
poem called the ** Sow,” which consists 
ofa lamenting disquisition on a sub- 
ject better known, we trust, than prac- 
tised by our sensitive readers. Tying 
the dugs of a sow soon after she hath 
littered, and continuing the ligation 
till the poor creature is nearly ex- 
hausted with torture, and then cutting 
her throat, may go to constitute a most 
delectable dish; but we venture to 
hope, that no person can rise from the 
perusal of Baron Bolland’s poem on 
the matter, without coming to the de- 
termination of discountenancing this 
Italian luxury. 

Before quitting all communion with 
the learned baron’s muse, we cannot 
but direct the attention of our readers 
to the following lively verses. They 
form an agreeable contrast to Baron 
Bolland’s usual style, so remarkable 
for almost overpowering pathos. These 
Stanzas have, we believe, been set to 
music by Chevalier Neukomm, who 


* © Stolen from Moore, 
Who stole it before.”— Note by the Author. 
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sings them with great effect at the 
Hanover Rooms, accompanying him- 
self on the key-bugle. 


The Lamplighter. 


‘* Who is it lights the lamps, 
That guide us through the maze 
Of city, courts, and camps, 
By truth’s unfading rays? 
It is, it is the poet! 
Yes, he’s the boy to go it! 


What joys, save wine and love, 
The poet’s soul can draw ? 
Yes one, all else above, 
The sweet delights of law! 
Your lawyer-bard ’s the fellow, 
Especially when mellow ! 


Then how his lamp doth shine, 
And brighten all his sphere 
With a light whose home’s divine, 
Though woman keeps it here !* 
He laughs, and sings, and chatters 
On a thousand different matters ! 


Oh, sweet are social joys! 
The laugh, the shout, the song ; 
Romping girls and roaring boys, 
Who scorn your mean souchong, 
But swallow pails of ho)lands 
Year-round at Baron Bolland’s!” 


We must here reluctantly pass from 
Judge Bolland, contenting ourselves 
with one further and epigrammatic 
touch in honour of toping; which, 
when coming from a man of distinc- 
tion and of undoubted character, is 
conclusive as to the unfading freshness 
of a jovial heart. It is the following; 
and let our readers observe, that the 
sentiment gains in applicability as we 
advance in years—a consideration of 
importance “when Time, who steals 
our years away,” shall try to “ steal 
our pleasures too.” Not to detain our 
readers, we will state at once 


Baron Bolland’s Judgment. 


«« ¢ When life’s flame begins to flicker, 
Feed it, lads, with lots of liquor!’ 
‘* Approved, ALLAN Pattison.” 


The “ Hints to a Young Enthusiast” 
are extremely creditable to the good 
feeling and accurate observation of the 
writer. We shall avail ourselves of 
copious extracts from this part of the 
work. But, first, we would for a mo- 
ment notice a little paper by the younger 
Disraeli, as we think, deserving of at- 
tention. It is called, * Introduction 
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without Partiality,” and consists of a 
poem written with some power by the 
gentleman introduced by Mr. Disraeli 
to the public, and commented on with 
no inconsiderable severity by our friend 
Benjamin, who thus begins : 


«What is he?’ may be asked con- 
cerning the author of the following poem. 
This question I conceive it incumbent 
on me to answer. The author is a man 
of war and a man of peace: that is, he 
is an officer, whose first care is to keep 
the peace ; he very justly observing, 
that a man’s half-pay is not given to him 
for the promotion of private quarrels. 
He contends, that not only does a gen- 
tleman holding his majesty’s commission 
‘owe God a death,’ in the words of Fal- 
staff, but, furthermore, that he owes his 
country a life; and that to peril the pre- 
servation of that life in ‘ broils’ and 
“ stews,’ as the heated states of the 
manly valour are diversely denominated, 
is conduct unworthy the character of an 
officer and a gentleman. ‘To many, this 
may seem like playing jigs to an old 
cat; in other words, a silly anxiety to 
teach our grandmother Society the long- 
known mystery of sucking eggs. So, 
indeed, it may seem, if we look only at 
the theory of social observance. But, 


having an eye to the actual realities of 


life, we are constrained to regard the 
self-government of my gallant friend as 
no less rare than commendable. In this 
character so pure, so brave, so essen- 
tially conservative, there is, however, 
one slight weakness. He fancies him- 
self a poet ; not, indeed, in the sense in 
which I myself am a poet, nor precisely 
in that in which my friends Lytton Bul- 
wer, Haynes Bayly, and Caroline Nor- 
ton, so justly claim that title, My friend 
is a poet of a peculiar order ; and if I, 
who have given, perhaps, more attention 
to criticism than any man since the days 
of Dr. Jobnson, might venture to cha- 
racterise the schvol of my friend's poe- 
try, I should call it the ‘ Repulsive.’ 
Yet is it, to a certain extent, fascinating. 
A very little of it rarely fails to please. 
Indeed, the less you have of it the more 
you like it; perhaps from the circum- 
stance, that at a period of high political 
excitement like that in which we live, 
a small portion of such poetry is more 
likely to seize hold and maintain pos- 
session ofan unoccupied corner in the 
reader's mind. Be this as it may, I 
conceive my friend possessed of poetic 
powers of no common order; and it is 
because I feel that he has not yet favour- 
ably developed the talent which I know 
to be in him, that I, while introducing 
the following poem to the notice of the 
public, shall not fail to follow up such 
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introduction by a denunciation of the 
particular poem in question. The poem 
is called and runs thus: 


The Torrent. 


‘ See, downward dashing to the Vale, 
The high-born Torrent goes! 
And is it a voice of joy, or wail, 
From his swelling breast he throws? 
Is there turbulent glee in his headlong 
course ? 
Or in fetterless rage hath he left the source 
Of his peaceful birth for the realms of 
force? 
Say, is itin sport or in scorn he mocks 
The power of Fate, as his streaming locks 
He flings to the winds, and laughs at the 
shocks 
Of the flinty-hearted rocks? 


Perchance in his revel of mirth or hate, 
He thinks that he yet may know 
The calm delight of a gentler state 
In the noiseless vale below. 
Where at eve by his side the wave-born 
flowers 
Shall sigh their sweet breath on his 
slumb’ring hours, 
Ere the lights shine out from th’ eternal 
towers. 
Vain thought of a quiet the fates deny ; 
For they who may seek where he hoped 
to lie 
Shall find that his bed is abandoned and 
dry, 
And his spirit has sought the sky ! 


Thus did the tide of my Youth dash on; 
Thus Manhood is dashing still ; 
And from struggle and storm a triumph 
is won, 
By my heart’s almighty will! 
1 harbour no hope, with mockery rife, 
Of a calm in the evening hour of life — 
A refuge and rest from toil and strife. 
No! when the proud course would calm- 
lier glide 
I shall go; and they'll say, who behind 
may bide, ~ 
*Twas here that the stream of his life 
was dried — 
Here homeward he looked and died !’ 


“In this ‘flare-up,’ if I may be par- 
doned the expression, the author has 
prudently omitted any particular indica- 
tion of the ‘homeward’ spot to which 
his parting glance is to be directed. 
Judging from the general spirit of the 
stanzas, it is not improbable that his 
turbulent torrent will finally tumble into 
a pit of considerable depth. But let that 
pass. Here we have a Torrent personi- 
fied as a Rover in a high state of excite- 
ment, kicking, plunging, and playing 
all conceivable pranks ; his locks stream- 
ing ‘like a meteor to the troubled air,’ 
and—most wonderful of all !—his ‘swell- 
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ing breast’ and lusty limbs dashed against 
the ‘ flinty-hearted rocks :’ he all the 
while ‘laughing at the shocks,’ and, of 
course, enjoying the fun amazingly! 
While all this strange work is going on, 
the bard is lost in conjecture (as well he 
may be) as to what the plague the said 
Torrent can be thinking of in this hop- 
pitikickity career. And lo! the light 
flashes on his poetic soul, that, in all 
probability, the said Torrent is energeti- 
cally preparing himself for a relish of 
repose ‘in the noiseless vale below.’ 
‘ Don't you wish you may get it?’ vir- 
tually excluims the bard, ‘ There’s no 
repose for you, Mr. Torrent; your anti- 
cipated snooze will prove an everlasting 
sleep: so you need give yourself no 
trouble about ‘slumbering hours,’ § wave. 
born flowers,’ and lights in ‘ eternal 
towers.’ (where are these?) But if the 
personification be so thoroughly bizarre, 
what shall we say of the application of 
the poem to the bard’s peculiar circum- 
stances? His ‘ youth,’ we are told, 
‘dashed’ away like the torrent ; his 
‘manhood’ is still ‘dashing’ on at the 
same rate. And he further informs us, 
that a triumph is won by his heart's ‘al- 
mighty will ;’ which, omnipotent as it is, 
can probably not pay his ‘ tailor’s bill.’ 
Well, he’s content with this turmoil ; he 
wants no refuge from strife in the ‘ even- 
ing hours of life;’ no calm retreat, 
wherein to enjoy the ‘years that bring 
the philosophic mind.’ Oh, no! when 
his turbulence of ill-conditioned passions 
begins to feel the subduing influence of 
time, he is ‘to go.’ Yes, he says, 


‘I shall go, and they'll say who behind 
may bide, 

*Twas here that the stream of his life was 
dried — 

Here homeward he looked and died!’ 


So saith the bard: I say — 


‘He'll go, and they'll say who behind 
may bide, 

Here rots a vile carcass once swoll’n 
with pride, 

Which drank vice to its dregs and died.’ 


_ “Teannot but think that mine is an 
improved version. How far superior to 
this ‘ repulsive’ tone is that dream ofa 
well-spent life, which the contemplation 
of Yarrow’s ‘genuine image’ calls up 
before the philosophic mind of Words- 
worth! Who that has witnessed that 
scene — and, having witnessed it or not, 
who that has read and pondered on 
the ‘Yarrow visited’ of Wordsworth, 
can recall the fullowing without emotion? 


‘Sweet scenes for Childhood's op’ning 
bloom, 


For sportive Youth to stray in, 
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For Manhood to enjoy his strength, 

And Age to wear away in! 

Yon cottage seems a bower of bliss ; 
It promises protection 

To studious ease, and generous cares, 

And every chaste affection.’ 


** Here we have none of the half- 
drunken deprecation of existence, when 
Time begins to tame the ‘ wild horses 
that tear the heart asunder.’ Words- 
worth looks forward to the period when 
the 

‘ Passions hich and turbulent, 

Most pleased when most uneasy,’ 


shall have left the breast saddened to no 
deeper tone than that of a wise and 
Christian resignation ; and in that health- 


ful state of manly impulses under which 
is oftentimes fulfilled 


‘ That best portion of a good man’s life, 
His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love !’ 


‘“* T have thought it right to say thus 
much on the ‘repulsive’ school of poetry 
affected by my gallant friend, because [ 
feel confident, that were he to correct 
this single defect, he would probably 
become convinced of the propriety of 
following the example of my honourable 
and literary friend, the member for Pel- 
ham ; who, convinced that the Age of 
Poetry is gone in search of the Age of 
Chivalry, wisely limits himself to the 
peculiarities of a half-metrical prose. In 
this I myself am a considerable pro- 
ficient ; indeed, much superior to Mr, 
Bulwer. But, then, I am altogether a 
man of a higher order of mind; as will 
better appear from the following 


Appeal to Posterity. 


‘ Oh ye, who yet unborn, cannot have 
felt the thorn that rankles in the breast 
of myself among the rest, of those who 
laughing, wailing, enjoying health or 
ailing, try on, though Tories lick ’em, to 
gain the day at Wycombe; remember 
when you're living, the advice I now am 
giving. 

‘ If you be Whig, or Tory, or Radical, 
grown hoary, or youthful in sedition, yet 
yearning with ambition, I'll tell you how 
to fix your faith in politics. Choose 
first a clever tailor —then join each gay 
regaler — convince the fair you're witty, 
by lauding them as pretty — quiz every 
one not present, from highmost peer to 
peasant, especial care being taken of 
your peculiar bacon. When thus you've 
long disported, you'll find you're rather 
courted as a pleasant sort of fellow: 
your fruit’s then growing mellow. Your 
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hand begin to tie up* and keep your 
weather-eye up. Leave off black velvet 
breeches and take to making speeches, 
which, on either side, may fit you, and 
never can commit you. This, with now 
and then a novel, you'll have little cause 


to grovel through the Wondrous Tale of 


Alroy, or the sad lament of Sal Roy ; 
and, half-listless, half-pomposity, you'll 
be a literary curiosity, like unfortunate 
Miss Baily, or Benjamin Disraeli.’ ’ 


So much for this author. To us his 
criticism on his friend seems very se- 
vere, and his praise of himself rather 
preposterous. However, as truth pre- 
dominates in both cases, we shall say 
no more upon the subject. 

In coming to the “ Contemplations 
of Coleridge in a Cavalry Regiment,” 
we cannot refrain from a passing tri- 
bute to that great man’s wonderful ge- 
nius. His Vable Talk, which is now 
in every body’s hands, will have anti- 
cipated us in the few remarks we could 
otherwise have wished to have made 
with our usual originality. We can- 
not, however, quote the * Contempla- 
tions,” &c., without mentioning an 
anecdote not generally known. On 
one occasion, when, according to his 
duty, the poet was singeing his horse’s 
beard, the animal looked at him with 
a peculiar twinkle of the eye, nearl 
approaching to a wink. Coleridge 
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checked his hand, and became ab- 
sorbed in thought as to what could be 
the meaning of this singular intimation 
on the part of his horse. In deep ab- 
straction he revolved all that had ever 
passed, not only between him and that 
particular horse, but between him and 
any other horse whatever. With no- 
thing, however, could he reproach him- 
self. He then tortured his speculative 
spirit on the subject of transmigration 
of souls, in vain. A long self-examin- 
ation left him just as wise as before. 
In the mean time, by some slip or 
other, the horse had got loose, and, 
scenting a truss of hay behind him, 
had disrespectfully turned his tail where 
his head should be ; namely, under the 
poet’s nose. Still ruminating, Cole- 
ridge almost mechanically resumed his 
singeing, much to the astonishment of 
the steed; who, as Smellett says, was 
surprised at being taken in tail, and 
resented the indignity by kicking out 
most lustily. We are happy, however, 
to add, that, following a sort of poetic 
intuition, Coleridge slipped between 
the two out-kicking legs, and thus 
dexterously saving his own person, re- 
sumed his operations at the other ex- 
tremity of his steed ; and, considering 
the circumstances, dressed his beard 
after a very regimental fashion. 

We will now eurich our pages with his 


Cavalry Contemplations. 


*« * List! list! oh, list!’ exclaims great Shakespeare’s ghost 
(That is to say, the — that Shakespeare drew 


‘ His,’ not ‘his own’), ‘ 


list, list,’ 


in time of frost, 


Is nailed round housewives’ doors, and windows too. 
‘ List! list’ to me, my wayward soul suggested ; 
And I pursued this path by woes infested. 


Ah, wherefore, if I needs must join the forces, 
Combined my native land to guard and save ; 

Ah, wherefore had I aught to do with horses ? 
Surely the infantry are full as brave, 


And, self-supported, just as danger- proof 
As those who hold their heads so much aloof, 


I’ve worn the back-board, yet I cannot ride ; 
Walk, canter, gallop, hateful are to me ; 
My hand at single- -stick I’ve vainly tried ; 
A good broad-swordsman I can never be: 
The whisp, the mane-comb, curry-comb and brush, 
The only weapons I wield w orth a rush. 


‘ Stable-fatigue ’ is thus my constant duty ! 
While happier comrades strut in g: ivest trim, 
Or, ‘ fanc y-riding,’ fascinate sweet Beauty 5 
Big tears, alas! my drooping eye- -balls dim, 
That I, who whilome woo’d and won the Muse, 
Should rub a fetlock and clean horses’ shoes! 


* See Moscati v. Lawson. 


The Lion was so generally shaken by ‘the: hand, that 
he was forced to tie up. 
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Be calm, my soul! the blue-eyed maid is here, 
And, mutely grave, she vindicates the laws 
That humble haughty Genius to the tear 
Which softening Wisdom from Endurance draws ; 
Nor even here is Speculation idle : 
For though the holsters, ‘ long sword, saddle, bridle, 


Whack, fol de rol,’ as some one somewhere sings, 
Would chain the soaring spirit down to earth, 

For future flights she plumes her radiant wings, 
And feels the glory of her heavenly birth ; 

Foreseeing these sad clouds must pass away, 

And leave her blissful in immortal day ! 


Could William Wordsworth help me to ‘rub down,’ 
Or Robert Southey grace this stable-yard, 

Or Lamb, whom all men love, dispel the frown 
That lowers incumbent on the lonely bard, 

Some solace midst these stalls I then might draw, 

Although the Muse lay barren in the straw. 


Snort not, my steed! nor with thy potent neigh 
Seem to express dissent from this mild strain ; 
Dissenting donkeys unreproved may bray — 
The future war-horse should such course disdain. 
3ut rumbling qualms remind me I must sup, 


And drown my sorrows in a stirrup-cup !” 


From this last line, it is presumable 
that the poet was about to set out on 
duty. Our readers will remember the 
circumstance mentioned some numbers 
back in this Magazine, of Coleridge 
having written a scrap of Latin on the 
wall of his stable, which, attracting 
the notice of his commanding-officer, 
led to his liberation from the captivity 
of the cavalry service. That circum- 
stance was most correctly stated. The 
Latin quotation first induced inquiry ; 
but it was the production just consi- 
dered which stamped the Private as a 
poet of the no-mistake order in the 
estimation of his regi-mental, though 
not mental superiors. 

“ Hints to a Young Enthusiast” are 
from the pen of Lord Albert Conyng- 
ham. We have above intimated our 
admiration of the power displayed in 


this production, as also our intention 
of quoting from it at some length. 
When we assure his lordship, that no 
less a person than Mrs. Hemans is at 
present in our mental waiting-room, he 
will, we are convinced, feel sensible of 
the distinction (merited, we must ad- 
mit) of being so amply quoted. To 
begin: 


Hints to a Young Enthusiast. 


*« The very best hint I ever remember 
to have met with is in Lessing's Fables ; 
but as that work is foreign to our present 
language, I prefer, as the more unaffected 
course, directing the reader’s attention 
to page 64 of the 105th edition of the 
works of Mr. Joseph Miller, whose mor- 
tal remains, according to some, are de- 
posited in the churchyard adjoining 
Wood’s* Hotel, Clare Market, and 
whose intellectual relics, according to 


* There is a story connected with this excellent hotel, and so highly redounding 
to the honour of its still more excellent proprietor, that 1 cannot but here note it 
down. 

A gentleman, humbly clad in a curacy-coat, one day entered the hotel, and 


ordered a sort of dinner-lunch in the shape of unlimited mutton-chops, and potatoes 


to correspond ; not forgetting suitable fluids, porter, brandy, &c. All these things 
disposed of, the gentleman called the waiter, and thus addressed him : ‘‘ My friend, I 
have fared sumptuously! good house, this—capital chops—porter admirable—brandy 
exquisite! Slight difficulty, however—haven’t a shilling about me! Awkward, 
rather, ‘tis true: perhaps not of much consequence till to-morrow ?” ‘* Why, sir,” 
quoth the waiter, with the ‘much more easily conceived than expressed ” exaltation 
of the eyebrows, ‘* Why, sir, I'll call master.” Master was accordingly called. He 
came—bowed —remonstrated—complained—but never threatened. The gentleman, 
moved by such forbearance, said, ‘‘ 1 think that I may be of service to you. I could 
tell you of a plan which, if properly pursued, would be productive of the happiest 
results to you, not only in the way of general business, but also as regards your 
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all, are appropriated by successive gene- 
rations to purposes equally amusing and 
instructive. The hint in Mr. Miller has 
been versified by Lord Byron, and per- 
haps my best course will be to avail 
myself of his lordship’s matchless versi- 
fication : 
‘ Time, who brings a‘l things unto a level, 
And sharp Adversity, will teach at last 
Man, and, as we would hope, perhaps 
the devil, 
That neither of their intellects are vast. 
While youth’s hot wishes in our red 
veins revel, 
We know not this, the blood flows on 
too fast ; 
But when the torrent widens towards the 
ocean, 
We ponder deeply on each past emotion.’ 


‘The proverb here paraphrastically 
versified is, that there’s no putting an 
old head on young shoulders. Many a 
ci-devant jeune homme and desperate vieille 
femme have essayed, with indifferent suc- 
cess, to place a young head on old shoul- 
ders; but no one has yet done any good 
in the attempt at placing an old head on 
young shoulders. ‘Therefore is it that I 
propose to do whatever is in my power 
towards this laudable object. 

“In the first place, 1 would strongly 
counsel any young man of an ardent 
temperament to resist all attempts at 
controlling that temperament. Such at- 
tempts, to say the least of them, betray 
great impertinence on the part of the 
persons making them, and an assump- 
tion of intellectual superiority to which 
no man, of a really independent mind, 
ought to submit. On this subject, the 
youthful enthusiast should have con- 
stantly present to his memory the only 
metrical passage worth its print in all 
Smollett; namely, 

‘ Thy spirit, Independence, let me share ! 
Lord of the lion-heart and eagle-eye, 
Thy steps I'll follow with my bosom bare, 

Nor heed the storm that howls along 

the sky.’ 
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*« There are persons who will tell you, 
that the Independence bere apostrophised 
is merely a state of moral feeling, which 
precludes all mean subserviency. But 
it is more: it is a state of mind which 
defies and despises all interference, 
What need any gentleman wander abroad 
in a storm with his bosom bare, except 
it be to escape the impertinent sugges- 
tions of those who officiously strive to 
tame the Lion-heart and cloud the Eagle- 
eye? This must not only appear to the 
reason, but to the daily observation of 
youth, so self-evident, that I need not 
enlarge upon the subject. Never, then, 
listen to what Lord Dorset aptly deno- 
minates the ‘slobberings’ of certain grave 
wits, who would make you stupid as 
themselves. On the contrary, lend your 
ears and hearts to those genial beings 
whose innate generosity makes them 

‘ To your faults a little blind, 

’ And to your virtues very kind :’ 
even should their eulogies appear too 
highly flattering, the effect is still bene- 
ficial. They make you ‘assume a virtue 
if you have it not,’ and stimulate ef. 
forts towards an excellence attainable, 
though yet unattained. It may be urged, 
that such exaggerated praise seldom 
springs from pure motives. On this 
point I peremptorily reply, that a young 
enthusiast is not a truffle-hunting pig, 
compelled to turn up the smiling surface 
of human actions in pursuit of what 
others wish to enjoy. He takes ‘the 
goods the gods provide him;’ and well 
knowing that men are not naturally 
prone to praise each other, he feels con. 
vinced that, had he not some claim, 
actual or possible, on their considera- 
tion, they would not help him to melted 
butter. 

‘* If he have great conversational fa- 
cility, he should indulge it as fully as 
possible, for two reasons : ist, to please 
his friends; and, 2dly, to please him- 
self. Nothing can be more agreeable to 
persons in society, who have suffered 


personal comfort. Pray be seated ; I can’t bear to see you stand : indeed, if I were 
not so embarrassingly situated, I should insist’on your taking a glass of wine with 


me. 


However, perhaps, you'll agree with nq proverb —‘ In for a penny, in fora 


pound ;’ so pray bring a bottle of your best poft, and a wine-glass for yourself, and 


we'll talk over this matter, 
acquaintance.” 


I don’t think you'll see cause to regret making my 


The obliging landlord smiled and complied ; and a‘ter following the course given 


to the conversation by the stranger for some half-hour, all the while awaiting the 
promised development of the plan, he perceived that the said stranger was, to use a 
familiar expression, ‘ buttoning up for a bolt,” and making the best of his way for 
the door, ‘ But, sir,” exclaimed Wood, “‘ you promised to let me into a secret of 
some consequence, and you have not said a word about it.” ‘ Bless me!” said the 
gentleman, with his hand on the door, “ that’s very true—soI did. Very glad you 
mentioned it! The fact is, we are all liable to misfortune ; and if ever you are sent 
to the treadmill, take the step nearest the wall: you'll find it by far the easiest part 
of the wheel. Good evening. You’ll hear from me in a day or 80.” 
Strange to say, the diner has not been heard of since, ~ 
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from the stern realities of experience, 
than to listen to the playful, bubbling 
fount of unpolluted feeling. If even age 
can lend a patient, nay, a thoughtful ear, 
to the prattle of childhood, how much 
more naturally and cordially will man- 
hood sympathise in the ingenuous emo- 
tions and eloquent colloquies of youth ? 
Then as to himself. Are we not all sen- 
sible, that to hear one’s self converse is 
among the highest of intellectual enjoy- 
ments? He, for whose loss all gentle 
breasts are now emoved, was spared the 
degradation of many sensual indulgences, 
by the pure delight he felt in spell- 
binding a social circle, after the manner 
of his own ancient mariner, till every 
one of his auditors were prepared to ex- 
perience on the following day a part, at 
least, of ‘hat mariner’s improvement, as, 
expressed in the passage: 


‘ A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow morn.’ 


There can be nothing more exquisite 
than the rendering others participators 
in one’s intellectual treasures. The man 
who projected the Thames Tunnel could 
have enjoyed his discovery by poking 
his fore-finger into a lump of clay; but 
would his delight have been equal to that 
expressed by him, when I accompanied 
Prince Augustus of Portugal to partake 
of the only pleasing bore in existence? 
Assuredly not! 

‘One great object with the enthusiast 
should be, to acquire the character of a 
d—d pleasant fellow —a devilish good 
fellow—a most amusing fellow ; all which 
tends to the progress of self-government 
and the profitable employment of time. 
As he will no doubt read Lacon, I need 
not point out the great importance of 
chansons & boire. Nothing can be more 
clear than that, if there be any truth in 
the saying, Jn vino veritas, the emotions 
actuating the chorists in a good drinking- 
song are of the purest kind. Admitting 
this incontestable truth, how great must 
be the advantages, in every point of 
view, enjoyed by a young gentleman 
with a pleasing voice and an expressive 
set of features! And to add to this 
prima facie view of the question I may 
observe, that the pleasure thus commu- 
nicated is never forgotten. For into 
whatever irregularities a somewhat luxu- 
riant character may branch in the fertile 
soil of convivial intercourse, all possible 
sins are veiled by the graceful folds of 
Charity’s flowing robe ; and he who has 
been the soul of ‘ the evening’s amuse- 
ment,’ is never made to bear the ‘ morn- 
ing’s reflection.’ 

** Money is a subject difficult to touch 
upon; but I may say, that inasmuch as 
no pecuniary accommodation, however 
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large, or however small, can be offered 
to a youth of enthusiastic character, from 
any other than the purest motives, it 
would be a false pride and delicacy on 
his part were he to hesitate in giving a 
frank acceptance to what a narrow mind 
might shrink from, as involving an obli- 
gation. There are persons who tell you, 
that the passage of money from one hand 
to another is the most really painful of 
all translations ; and that, however a 
man may disguise the fact, he looks on 
every parting guinea as a Caledonian 
emigrant, who never will come ‘ bock 
again,’ This is true to a certain extent, 
but not applicable to enthusiastic cases. 
An animated youth need have no such 
fears. He feels within himself, that he 
could coin his heart for gold to serve a 
friend's necessities ; and he has no right 
to doubt that others are similarly in- 
clined. He feels—nay, he knows—that 
a true friend would sooner number the 
items of self-indulgence, or the gim- 
cracks tossed into the lap of a favourite 
courtesan, than give one moment’s 
thought to the scattered coins he has 
melted from time to time beneath the 
ardent influence of unrestrained emotion, 
Of this there can be no doubt. 

** One point I would particularly im- 
press on the attention of my enthusiastic 
pupils: I allude to their intercourse with 
the fair sex. That respect, affectionate 
friendship, and, it may be, love, will 
stamp the character of that intercourse, 
I cannot doubt. So far, so good. But 
the sex is frail. 1 do not go so far as to 
exclaim with a gentleman of some emi- 
nence in the literary world, 

‘ Frailty, thy name is Woman!’ 
but as a general proposition I repeat, 
that ‘the sex is frail.’ 1 would therefore 
advise the youthful enthusiast always, 
and under all circumstances, should he 
observe any tendency towards tottering 
on the part of a fair one to whose partial 
intimacy he has been admitted, at once to 
draw her aside and remonstrate with her, 
representing the object of her dangerous 
attachment in the most hideous light. 
A young person of the other sex impro- 
perly conducting herself is, to use a fa- 
miliar but most forcible expression, 
‘putting her foot in it;’ or, at least, 
about to do so. What, then, can be 
more genial, just, or generous, than to 
warn the fragile flower of the gathering 
storm, and to guard the genuine brew of 
healthful feeling from being soured by 
the elemental clash of tempestuous pas. 
sions? Happy, indeed, may that man 
be, who, at the age of five-and-twenty, 
can lay his hand on his heart with the 
glowing consciousness that his powers 
of remonstrance have saved one female 
friend from ruin! In illustration of this 
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truth, I cannot do better than quote the 
following small poem by Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor, a gentleman of the same poli- 
tical opinions with myself: 


Hint to a Female Enthusiast. 


* Hark ye a moment, misguided woman! 

Dull truths I would not in your ear be 
drumming ; 

But I declare upon my word and honour, 

As sure as I am heir to King O’Connor, 

There never was a woman yet who would 


Do that which she most certainly should 


Not — 


Who did not come to this conclusion, 

That Order can’t live with Confusion — 

That not even Beauty’s self can sever 

The links that must endure for ever, 

Unloosened and complete in toto, 

Or else the social frame must go to 
Pot.’ 

“There is no denying this, and I 
hope no young reader of mine will for- 
get the truth to which his attention is 
here directed. 

** Before concluding this first chapter 
of my instructions, I feel it incumbent 
on me to suggest one point to the careful 
consideration of the juvenile enthusiast. 
It will have been observed, that through- 
out these remarks I have had in view, if 
not exclusively, beyond doubt chiefly, 
young persons of what is called the 
poetic character. Aware as I am, both 
by experience and observation, that such 
persons must throw their burning thoughts 
into breathing forms; in other words, 
that they must write songs, whether they 
will or no; I feel bound to submit to 
them the practice of Mr. Thomas Camp- 
bell for imitation. That gentleman, when- 
ever I have the pleasure of meeting him 
at dinner, or at a convivial party of any 
kind, invariably asks me, in the course 
of the evening, to sing ‘ Ye Mariners of 
England,’ ‘ the Battle of the Baltic,’ 

. My poor Dog, Tray !’ ‘the W ounded 
Hussar,’ or ‘ Erin go Bragh ;’ for all of 
which we are indebted to the Bard of 
Hope. Herein Mr. Campbell acts most 
properly. What he has felt deeply, and 
expressed beautifully, he wishes to com- 
municate as generally as possible. So 
should all poets act. Some, like Mr. 
Thomas Moore, may be able to sing their 
own songs; which, to say the truth, 
saves a world of trouble to their friends: 
for as a bard never thinks another ca- 
pable (as who can be?) of doing justice 
to his songs, he would rather take ad- 
vantage of any excuse for a voice in his 
own person, than entrust his poetic beau- 
ties toa mere songster. Others, again, 
are particular as to the moment at which 
their songs are sung. For instance, the 
melodious author of ‘ Meet me by moon- 
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light alone’ has written and composed a 
very beautiful ballad, beginning 


‘ Sing not my song yet, 

The hall’s not half deserted ; 
Still gay crowds are met — 

Oh, wait till they’re departed !’ 


«Fit audience, though few,’ is the 
great consideration. Even the Ettrick 
Shepherd must admit that ‘ Robin's 
awa’,’ though sung by him, requires 
some regard to the fitness of time and 
place to produce its full effect. But 
these are subordinate considerations, 
The one great and leading injunction to 
which I must revert is, that a youthful 
enthusiast should always call for songs 
of his own writing, and, if possible, 
sing them himself.” 


We must positively tear ourselves 
away from this enchaining author. It 
was our intention to have copied the 
sparkling passage headed ‘ Thoughts 
of a Dandy on his Radical Consti- 
tuents,” but, as we intimated at the 
commencement of our extract from 
Lord Albert Conyngham, Mrs. He- 
mans is waiting ; and we really cannot, 
in common politeness, detain her any 
longer. 

This sweet poetess and exemplary 
woman—indeed, without exaggeration 
we may say, this exemplary poetess 
and sweet woman— is one of the very, 
very small number of literary persons 
of whom it can be said, that they have 
written “no line which, dying, they 
would wish to blot.” Not enjoying 
(from the frailty of our nature) a per- 
fect sympathy with writers of this 
class, we could not account oa the 
deep interest we felt in Mr. Camp- 
bell’s lyrics, as compared with those 
of any other member of the immaculate 
school. However, that little mystery 
is now cleared up by his unpublished 
passage, beginning 


‘«* No more of your orgies,” &c. ; 


which passage Mrs. Hannah More 
would, unquestionably, have blotted 
from the album of the Bard of Hope, 
had that irreproachable lady discovered 
it. But we wander from the subject 
immediately in hand —the poetical 
character of Mrs. Hemans, as mani- 
fested in her contributions to the Book 
of the Season. She is “ in sooth,” 
“ forsooth,” and “by my troth” (to 
use the words of Mrs. Butler, the 
American bug-destroyer), a broth ofa 
bardess. Not only does she adorn 
whatever she lays her hands upon, but 
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the subject seems to grow and expand 
beneath that magic touch, till the gen- 
tle bloom of the opening line is for- 
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last. But, as Mr. Cobbett forcibly re- 
marks, “‘a sample from the sack” is 
worth an hour’s prating, so we proceed 


gotten in the fruitful beauties of the to quote 
The Foot of the Mount. Written in Wales, 1786. 


‘* Rapt in the roaring of harmonious floods, 
Inhaling wisdom from the vernal woods,* 
WwW atching the playful, ever-vary ing grace 
OfN ature’ s ancient but renewing face, 
I feel the flowing stream of sacred song 
Hurry my soul with pleasing force along. 
But, ah! while yearning for a brighter ‘sphere, 
The common cries of earth salute my ear : 
’Tis a child’s voice ! — that cruel Widow Jenkin 
Wallops away at her sweet babe like winking ! 


Base dweller at this mountain’s base is she ! 

A widow woman, blest with children three. 

The eldest is a chubby, bright-eyed boy ; 

‘The next a girl, whose very look is joy ; 

The third is this same child now crying ‘murder!’ 
And oft enough, I grieve to say, I’ve heard her, 
What time the slanting shade of ev’ning falls, 
And homeward-wenders chaunt their madrigals, 
In that soft hour, I’ve seen the Widow Jenkin 
Wallop away at this sweet babe like winking ! 


What can she mean? Myself I am a mother, 
Aware no family is free from pother. 

The birch I sometimes use; for, really, flogging 
Keeps children in their path of duty jogging: 
But never have I, in domestic schools, 
Approved of Betsy Brownrigge’s ruthless rules. 
For though the rod with whole some touch may tickle 
The child, whose fav'rite sport is ‘ Little Pickle,’ 
That’s no excuse for cruel Widow Jenkin 
Walloping away at her sweet babe like winking ! 
Farewell, farewell, the healthful hills and vales 
Of thy most ancient territory, Wales! 

Farewell the mountain and the lonely glen, 

Far from the humbug and the hum of men! 
Farewell the murm’ring rill, the rushing stream, 
And all that constitutes a poet’s dream — 

All, all farewell! my soul is overpowered, 

Life’s howl of daily buttermilk is soured, 
Because, alas! that cruel Widow Jenkin 
Wallops away at her sweet babe like winking !” 


We shall not disturb the effect of 
such a poem by any impertinent com- 
ments of our own. That we fully 
agree with Mrs, Hemans, will be felt 
by such of our readers as are sufficiently 
advanced in literary life to remember 
our humorous disapproval of the prac- 
tices of Miss Elizabeth Brownrigge. 
We are delighted to see Mrs. Hemans 
opposing herself to Miss Brownrigge. 
A wife and a mother, Mrs. H. must 
(we should hope) have more experience 
in the matter than Miss B. Be this as it 
may, we prefer the system advocated so 


musically by Mrs. Hemans to that so bar- 
barously pursued by the Brownrigge and 
Jenkin rearers of the tender thought. 

We must here break off fot the pre- 
sent, though reluctantly. It is a source 
of satisfaction to us, that when thus 
taking leave of the Book of the Season, 
we have presented our readers with a 
leaf from that luxuriant bough, which 
we long hope to find redolent of the 
freshness of a May-day morn. 

The meaning of this is, that we re- 
commend ourselves to the consideration 
of Mrs. Hemans. 


* « One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach us more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can,”—Worpswortn. 
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We feel it necessary to preface our 
remarks on this question with some 
on reform in its general character. 

It is represented that the Tories 
always were the enemies of all reform, 
and that they cannot now be the con- 
trary, without committing gross apos- 
tasy. This is done not only by the 
people, political and literary, who gain 
unenviable bread from heaping on them 
falsehood and scurrility, but also by 
divers Whigs of high station. The 
especial objects are those who are 
called, by some of their enemies, the 
legitimate Tories ; that gigantic part of 
the community which never thought fit 
to agree in innovation with the Canning 
party, or to suffer any clique of public 
men to give it principles. The mem- 
bers of this great body see nothing to 
covet in the name of reformer, and they 
are heartily content for others to wear it 
exclusively ; but they will not permit 
it to be the means of destroying their 
honour. lLlow far they are not only 
suffered, but enjoined by principle, to 
go in the path of reform, and how little 
they merit the charges of “ confined 
opinions,” “ extreme opinions,” and 
“‘ultraism,” with which they have been 
bespattered by more than open ene- 
mies, are fortunately matters of demon- 
stration. Their triumphant case needs 
nothing from logic or rhetoric. 

What is reform in its widest signifi- 
cation? To reform is to purify and 
improve. It is utterly irreconcilable 
with, as well as distinct from, change: 
the one deems a thing valuable, and 
seeks to preserve it; the other holds 
it to be injurious, and attempts its de- 
struction. The reformer and changer 
are diametrically opposed to each other. 

Reform knows no distinction of thing 
and party. It is in name and nature 
the same in law as in institution —in 
one law or institution as in another — 
in the Tory as in the Whig or Radical. 

Reform knows no distinction of time 
and person. The law enacted yesterday 
may imperiously call for it; and that 
five hundred years old may need it not. 
It holds abuse, defect, and grievance 
to be precisely the same, whether they 
be the offspring of Alfred or Cromwell, 
Pitt or Fox, the founders of the ancient 
laws of England, or Brougham, Can- 
ning, Huskisson, and Peel. 





The things to be reformed are insti- 
tutions and laws: no man, we think, 
will deem the latter less important than 
the former, in the teeth of the fact, that 
the end of institutions is to produce 
good laws, or co-operate with them in 
yielding the same fruits. Looking first 
at institutions,—those for which reform 
is pressed are the Church, the House 
of Commons, and Corporations. 

For some years the legitimate Tories, 
as they are called, have taken the lead 
in favour of church reform ; they have 
been but coldly supported by the 
Whigs ; and the efforts of the Radicals 
have only tended to defame and injure 
the church. The particular project for 
taking away her property in [reland 
cannot be called reform ; and it is re- 
sisted by the Tories on the broad ground 
of right. 

The new reform of the House of 
Commons is opposed by the Whizs as 
well as the Tories ; it is advocated only 
by the Radicals. 

Corporation reform originated with 
the Radicals ; the Tories consented to 
it; and the Whigs did little more in 
its favour. 

In speaking of laws, we will adopt 
the common division. 

Commercial laws. The Tories have 
long pressed for their reform, which has 
been strenuously opposed by the Whigs 
and Radicals. 

Currency laws. The Tories have 
long sought their reform; the Whigs 
and Radicals, with some exception, 
have strongly opposed it. 

Colonial laws. Their reform has 
been advocated by the Tories, and 
contended against by the Whigs and 
Radicals. 

General, civil, and criminal laws. 
The Tories have always been ready to 
reform them singly on due grounds ; 
they have often done, or attempted to 
do it, in opposition to the Whigs and 
Radicals: they only differ from the 
latter in particular cases on mode and 
principle. 

Taxation. The Tories are, to a much 
greater extent than the Whigs, friendly 
to the substitution of a property-tax for 
some of the taxes which press the most 
heavily on the working classes; they 
can scarcely be said to be adverse to 
it in the body, but the Whigs are: the 
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Radicals support it only as a minor 
matter. 

Tithes. The Tories have long been 
in favour of fair commutation ; many 
of them have advocated it as strongly 
as the Whigs: the Radicals use them 
as a means of abuse and to teach 
robbery. 

Corn-law. The Radicals call for, 
the Tories resist, the Whigs are divided, 
and in the majority hostile to change. 

Poor-law. While the Tories were 
willing to reform the old laws, they 
were in the body inimical to those parts 
of the new one which are so loudly 
condemned. They are anxious to see 
the latter reformed ; the Whigs, and a 
considerable part of the Radicals, are 
against such reform, which is supported 
by the rest of the Radicals. 

Poor-laws for Ireland. The advo- 
cacy of them originated with, and was 
long confined to, the Tories: the 
Whigs and Radicals, after offering them 
in general fierce opposition, are still 
greatly divided respecting them and 
in the better part only consent. 

Thus with regard to reforms of insti- 
tution the Tories advocate one, con- 
sent to another, and oppose a third. 
The Whigs, at the best, do no more. 
The Radicals support the three. 

In respect of reforms of law, &c. 
the Tories advocate six, consent to two, 
and oppose one. The Whigs advocate 
two, consent to two, and oppose five. 
The Radicals advocate five, consent to 
one, and oppose three. 

These twelve reforms comprehend 
all the leading ones called for. Let 
us now examine the matter on other 
grounds, ‘Those supported by the 
Tories infinitely transcend the rest in 
importance ; they bear vitally on the 
morals, property, subsistence, and com- 
fort of all, but especially of the people 
at large: they seek all that could be 
expected from the best form of govern- 
ment, 

The matters principally contended 
for by the Whigs and Radicals under 
the name of reform are,— the transfer of 
church property in Ireland to civil uses, 
corporation reform, and the commuta- 
tion or abolition of tithes. The first is 
only a small part of church reform ; 
and at the best it could only yield a 
trifling momentary benefit, to be suc- 

ceeded by lasting injury, to the people. 
The second could only operate to swell 
the power of the Radicals, but not of 
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the people generally. And the third 
is a matter of interest between the re- 
ceiver and payer of tithes, which 
scarcely affects the mass of the com- 
munity. The other reforms they ad- 
vocate, or consent to, as minor ones, 
are of similar character. The claims 
of the Dissenters only ask special and 
very confined, but not general, benefit. 
Changes relating to grand juries and 
courts of law cannot possibly, in the 
nature of things, yield any sensible 
gain to the body of society. The re- 
forms they oppose are of the first im- 
portance to all. 

Motives must now be scrutinised. 
In all the reforms sought by the Tories, 
and particularly those opposed by the 
Whigs and Radicals, it is demonstrable 
that political and party gain is not their 
object. Church reform is supported by 
their opponents as a means of injuring 
them ; their other reforms do not relate 
to party power. They endeavour ‘to 
remedy proved abuses, and redress 
real grievances, not their own as a 
party ; they act for every division of 
society which in its suffering craves 
reform, without being moved by poli- 
tical feeling. 

The main object of the Whigs and 
Radicals in their reforms is evidently, 
and to a high point avowedly, party 
gain —the increase of their own power. 
With regard to the Church, the Whigs 
always treat her as an enemy; they 
never speak of reforming her to supply 
her leading deficiencies. That her ex- 
cess of means in one quarter is not in- 
jurious, is proved by the fact, that they 
only speak of taking it because it is one, 
and of using it for civil purposes ; but 
while she is to be plundered here, 
nothing is said of her lamentable want 
of means in another quarter. They 
only propose such reform as is calcu- 
lated to cut down the power of the 
clergy. No one, we imagine, can fall 
into the ludicrous error of mistaking 
the Church-detesting Radicals for men 
who seek her improvement. Corpora- 
tion reform is confessedly demanded to 
reduce the power of the more wealthy 
classes. Tithes are attacked for the 
purpose of attacking the clergy. In 
opposing reforms, the leading object 
is the same. Advocating, or withstand- 
ing, the great plea of the Whigs and 
Radicals is, the reduction of the power 
of some hostile institution, rank, or in- 
terest, and the increase of that of ‘ the 
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people.” They never espouse the cause 
of any distressed portion of the com- 
munity, if it stand aloof from party 
politics. 

The contest at the general election 
turned wholly on the nature and mode 
of reform. Here the Tories are de- 
cidedly opposed to the other parties. 
They wish to amend, but not to destroy ; 
they are willing to purify, but insist on 
preserving, institutions. The real ques- 
tions between them and their opponents 
are these,— Shall institutions be filled 
by pretended reform with abuse and 
defect, for vicious party objects? Shall 
the distribution of power be further al- 
tered, when the avowed purpose is the 
subversion of the constitution? Their 
decision is, No! and they are ready to 
maintain it under every hazard and 
sacrifice. 

The real reform of corporations — 
that is, the removal of proved abuse 
and evil—is opposed in no quarter. 
The Reformers demand a radical 
change of their nature and fruits ; this 
is the only matter in dispute, and let 
no man mistake it for reform, because, 
whether it be amendment or not, it still 
is radical change. While it is this, it 
is not demanded for general good. The 
avowed object of the Reformers is, not 
only their own separate party gain, but 
their supremacy ; despising a fair share 
of power, they insist on absolute sove- 
reignty. The question, on the ground 
they put it, is most momentous, be- 
cause it is demonstrable that a very 
little further transfer of election power, 
positive or relative, would exclude in 
a great measure the Tories and better 
part of the Whigs from borough repre- 
sentation, and reduce them to a mino- 
rity in the House of Commons. The 
Radicals know well what they are 
doing ; they infinitely transcend their 
opponents as calculators. We believe 
that their estimate of effects is perfectly 
correct, and that if they gain what they 
seek, corporations will soon be thrown 
wholly on one, and the Radical, side 
in politics. As to the Whigs, they 
know as little as usual of what they 
are doing ; they are labouring, for the 
miserable wages of Radicalism, to de- 
stroy their last hold of popular support. 

The Reformers carry the question far 
beyond the old corporations. A crea- 
tion of new ones was projected by the 
Whigs ; and certainly, if any ought to 
exist on the score of utility, it is highly 
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necessary. It is obvious enough that 
the creation must accompany the re- 
form, or be never seen ; and that if the 
new corporations be not raised, the 
old ones will soon vanish. The Ra- 
dicals, under the Whig ministry, mani- 
fested much hostility to the former ; 
and they and the Whigs will oppose 
them to the utmost if they be not 
fashioned on their principles. Found 
the new on such principles, and the 
old must be remodelled on the same : 
retain the old in their present form, 
without additional ones, and they will 
speedily be destroyed by party war- 
fare. This, then, is really the question : 
to save the existing corporations, others 
must be formed wherever needful—the 
former must give character to, or take 
it from, the latter—the whole must be 
thrown into the scale of Radicalism, as 
the Reformers intend, or the new ones 
must be generally what the old ones 
are. 

Before taking it into consideration, 
we counsel every friend of his country 
to place before him the borough-polls 
of the election. Let him, duly allow- 
ing for split votes, and remembering 
that twenty-five taken from one side 
and given to the other would have 
made a difference of fifty between them, 
ascertain how small a number of elect- 
ors, by a change of side, would have 
given the borough-seats to the low 
Whigs and Radicals. He must not 
forget that the Tories had a very great 
advantage at this election, which they 
will never have again. From previous 
expulsion, they appeared as “ Third” 
and new men opposing the old, stale 
members. If they remain in power, 
they must at the next election be, not 
only old and stale, but, with the multi- 
tude, the unpopular supporters of a 
ministry. 

We are as willing as any Reformer 
whatever to discuss the question on its 
merits; in our eyes the spirit of anti- 
quity and right is the best preserved 
by making such changes of form as 
will keep ends inviolate. We take 
this broad ground,—let corporations 
receive any change of fabric which 
may be necessary to make them more 
perfect in use: we say not that any 
man can have a private right in a 
public wrong. Well, then, what is 
proved against them in respect of use 
to warrant the sweeping alteration 
craved by the Reformers? The public 
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prints represented, some time since, 
that Lord Melbourne, the late Whig 
premier, in reply to a certain address, 
charged them with producing division, 
strife, and such riots as the Bristol one. 
His charge amounts to this assertion : 
Places like Westminster, Manchester, 
and Birmingham, have always been less 
divided, disturbed, and riotous, than 
such as London, Leeds, and Liverpool. 
We leave it without further notice: it 
proves nothing against corporations, 
although it proves much against Lord 
Melbourne. 

In common parlance the name, 
Corporation, is only understood to 
mean the ruling members of one. 
Burgesses in the body speak of and 
oppose “ the corporation,” as though 
they did not belong to it. The ruling 
and other members act so little toge- 
ther in politics, that the former com- 
monly have a majority of the burgesses 
opposed to them at an election. The 
war against corporations is really di- 
rected against their officers alone, for 
the sake of changing them. The Re- 
formers practically only ask power to 
transfer the latter to what they call the 
side of “ the people ;” and whatever 
might be the case formerly, the name 
of “ The People” is now exclusively 
appropriated by the best organised, 
and the most violent office-seeking 
party in the nation. In what we are 
about to say of the conduct of corpo- 
rations, we must therefore be under- 
stood to mean by the name such 
officers, without including the bur- 
gesses at large. 

The history of every large place 
which is without one proves much 
more than that a corporation has no 
effect in causing either political or pa- 
rochial division and disorder. In such 
a place party feelings are not only the 
most furious but the most pernicious 
in object and consequence. Difference 
of opinion is the proper as well as in- 
evitable fruit of freedom ; it is one of 
the leading ends of free government 
to protect it, and another to tem- 
per, guide, and balance it, in such 
manner that it may elicit sound discus- 
sion, and the right side may tiiumph. 
Both these ends are in a great measure 
denied to the populous town which has 
no corporation. The respectable part 
of the inhabitants are destitute of the 
stimulants and means requisite for 
effectual union and action : all are equal 
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in right, and the decision rests with 
numbers. A knot of low demagogues 
and tradesmen, who are commonly as 
slenderly endowed with property as 
with intellect, practically form them- 
selves into a corporation of the most 
hateful character. They can only keep 
down ther superiors and tyrannise by 
fanning the bad passions of the multi- 
tude; of course they are bound to the 
worst principles and conduct. Alliance 
with any other party would depose 
them, therefore they must vilify Whig 
and Tory alike; the animosity of the 
poor against the rich is their power, 
therefore they must always head it ; 
content and loyalty would be their 
ruin, therefore they must constantly 
teach sedition. They alone hold public 
meetings, and put forth declarations of 
sentiment ; they dictate equally in state 
and parish matters. In such a town 
difference of opinion has no due pro- 
tection ; while all things are settled by 
party rancour, the groans and brute 
force of the multitude form the con- 
clusive argumentation ; deluded infu- 
riated numbers give judgment. 

A corporation alone can keep a body 
like this within bounds. It unites the 
respectable inhabitants, puts them at 
the head of the place, and makes it 
their duty to lead in national and local 
affairs. It is Whig or Tory, but it 
cannot be made Radical; and by the 
power it gives to one constitutional 
party it essentially serves the other. 
It makes the leading party Whig or 
Tory instead of Radical ; it substi- 
tutes for the war between the poor and 
rich war between itself and its op- 
ponents. If it be Whig the candidate 
at an election must be so likewise, to 
gain its support ; consequently his com- 
petitor, to hope for success, must be a 
Tory, and the multitude must support 
the latter to prevail against it. Thus, 
while it causes party contention to lie 
largely between Whig and Tory, it di- 
vides between them the strength of the 
inhabitants, not excepting the popu- 
lace. In many places, the lower or- 
ders, to a great extent, enthusiastically 
support the Tory candidate, in forget- 
fulness of their own Radical creed, be- 
cause he opposes the corporation. The 
humble man, who is a decided mem- 
ber of the blue or pink party, has his 
cause in the hands of his leaders; and 
he can easily be led to deem their prin- 
ciples the right ones. 
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Much might be said against a corpo- 
ration, if it could acquire excessive 
power, but it cannot. The limited 
number of its heads leaves abundance 
of wealth and influence independent of 
it; its power is in a great measure 
counterpoised by popular feeling; it 
maintains, instead of preventing, the 
necessary balance of power. Where it 
is unknown there is a majority of low 
Whigs and Radicals,— one party is ir- 
resistible ; where it exists party strength 
is often so divided, that a compara- 
tively few independent, upright men 
hold the turn of an election. In gene- 
ral it must have a large amount of vo- 
juntary aid to return one member to 
parliament. Of course it cannot dic- 
tate his general principles and conduct ; 
he must agree with it to have its sup- 
port, but he must agree with those 
whom it cannot control to be elected. 
Popular power has to assist it in elect- 
ing him; and then it commonly, in 
despite of it, elects the other member. 

Corporations would be open to 
strong objection if they were in any 
degree under the dictation of govern- 
ment or party leaders; here they stand 
free from charge, and demonstrably 
not only blameless but highly bene- 
ficial. Whig or Tory from principle 
or choice, no one suspects that the 
crown, whoever its servants may be, or 
any combination of party men, can 
make them its instruments, or impro- 
perly influence them, or retain their 
support, without the honourable prac- 
tice of their principles. In so far as 
they go with a ministry or opposition, 
they are treated as the obliging and in 
some measure leading side; and while 
they serve they powerfully restrain 
both. They uphold the faith rather 
than its professors; and few things 
equal them in preserving it from perni- 
cious change and abuse. Their repre- 
sentatives dare not pass a certain line ; 
therefore the minister or opposition 
leader who depends on such represen- 
tatives dare not; but in large places, 
where they do not exist, he finds license 
and stimulant to perpetrate any ini- 
guity. 

We who advocate a proper balance 
of power should say little in their fa- 
vour, if they generally followed one 
party. But they are divided between 
the two constitutional parties ; and the 
Radical has no share of them, solely 
because he attacks the constitution. 
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They not only allow but cause princi- 
ple to range between the low Whig 
and high Tory; and they are so far 
from repressing the healthy operation 
of party spirit, that they produce and 
promote it. 

Corporations are principally attacked 
on the ground that they are hostile to 
the people: the meaning of this, if it 
have any, is that they are hostile to the 
democracy. When they take a member 
of the aristocracy for their representa- 
tive, they manifestly do so neither 
through its influence nor to administer 
to its separate interests ; in many cases 
they do it solely because he professes 
democratic principles, and in the rest 
they give him a large infusion of the 
latter. They have the greatest effect in 
lowering and neutralising the feelings 
of the aristocracy; and they act as a - 
counterpoise to it throughout, in regard 
to both interest and prejudice. They 
are manufactures and trade jealous of 
and weighing against agriculture ; their 
rich members are separated from the 
nobility by difference of avocation, 
opinion, habit, and pursuit, as well as 
situation : a large portion of them pro- 
fesses Whiggism, and the other part 
has long leaned almost as much to the 
latter as to Toryism. As a whole, their 
weight has gone against agriculture, the 
aristocracy, and the crown. They con- 
stitute the soul of legitimate demo- 
cracy ; they are the indispensable means 
for enabling one part of the people in 
towns to exercise their privileges, and 
the other to exercise them properly. 

With regard to general political cou- 
duct, these mighty points of difference 
appear between the large place which 
has and that which has not a corpora- 
tion. The one is tranquil, save in dis- 
turbed times,—itthen goes little beyond 
Whiggism, and is easily kept in order ; 
the other is commonly more or less 
agitated;— it is a focus of turbulence, 
convulsion, and disaffection. In the 
one Radicalism is kept in check, the 
Whig and Tory are both powerful, and 
political contests lie between them ; in 
the other the Radical is omnipotent, 
and even the Whig can scarcely shew 
himself. The one must have a gentle- 
man in principle and conduct for its 
representative, and the other a profli- 
gate demagogue. The minister who 
tramples on the constitution and law, 
right and freedom, to carry his guilty 
measures,—the visionary, who can only 
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know: extreme opinions,—the mounte- 
bank, who teaches broad revolution, 
and exhibits shameless hatred of prin- 
ciple, dare not seek seats in parliament 
from a corporation; they offer them- 
selves only to the place without one, 
and it commonly receives them with 
enthusiasm, in proportion to the cri- 
minality they have displayed, or the 
folly, iniquity, and destruction they 
advocate. 

So much for the existing corpora- 

tions politically ; and has any thing 
been proved against them in other 
respects? No; a place which has one 
has generally better magistrates, and is 
better governed in all respects, than one 
which has not. Ifabuse be found in 
any of them it clearly does not vitiate 
the conduct of the whole; bad it may 
be as a means, but yet it produces no 
bad public effect of moment, and it 
calls for no sweeping change of con- 
struction. 
But a good thing may not be the 
best. An old corporation with all its 
merits may be greatly inferior to a 
newly invented one; and we are anx- 
ious for all possible improvement. The 
model offered by the reformers must 
therefore be examined. 

The plan of the late ministry for 
creating new corporations divides a 
borough into wards; the voters in each 
ward who are entitled to vote for mem- 
bers of parliament are to elect a certain 
number of common-councilmen ; the 
latter are to elect an alderman from 
amidst themselves for every ward ; and 
they are also to elect the mayor out of 
the aldermen: their own election is to 
be triennial. The qualification for 
mayor, alderman, and common council- 
man, alike, is real or personal estate, 
or both, of the clear value of one thou- 
sand pounds. 

In many parts this plan is highly 
objectionable. The division into wards 
is very good for various matters of 
local government, but it is very bad 
for the election of magistrates. The 
rich and the poor inhabit different parts 
in every place. Let a town be divided 
into twelve wards, and eight of them 
will be in the hands of voters of the 
lowest order: the wealthy part of the 
inhabitants will be confined in a great 
measure to the others. Two-thirds of 
the common-councilmen and magis- 
trates of a borough will be elected al- 
most exclusively by the low voters. 
VOL, XI. NO. LXIV. 
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This is extremely unjust. Both are to 
act in the main for the inhabitants at 
large; their special ward-duties are of 
little moment beyond providing func- 
tionaries for the whole borough. The 
common councilmen of every ward, 
and the magistrate, on being elected, 
are to act for the whole; therefore they 
ought to be elected by the voters, with- 
out division: each, however, is to be 
elected by only one-tenth or one-thir- 
teenth of the voters, according to the 
number and population of the wards. 

It is a manifest absurdity to apply 
the local regulations of London to 
places differing from it in every parti- 
cular, especially when they often ope- 
rate in it partially and mischievously. 
The division into wards is only of use 
for causing each to be better inspected 
and ordered. This purpose would be 
attained, if the common-councilmen 
and aldermen were elected by the 
voters generally ; and then one of the 
latter and a due number of the former 
were placed over each ward or district : 
here the great advantage would be 
gained of giving deliberation and judg- 
ment to the body. 

The common-councilmen are not to 
be sworn touching their qualilication ; 
they are only to declare verbally that 
they are worth a thousand pounds, ex- 
clusive of their debts. What man of 
straw in these days would hesitate to 
make such a declaration? An indivi- 
dual has only to imagine his stock, 
lease, and the good-will of his trade, 
are worth twice as much as they are, 
and the qualification is acquired. For 
common-councilmen, almost all above 
common labourers will be really eligi- 
ble. In most of the wards the candi- 
dates must be of a low station, and the 
voters in the body must be the ten- 
pound ones; the elected must con- 
stantly have the fear ofa triennial elec- 
tion before them. Every one knows that 
these matters are as much governed by 
political feelings as national ones; and 
that the cry for corporation reform seeks 
solely the gain of political party, in 
utter contempt of the effects on local 
government. In the great majority, 
the common-coucilmen will stand on 
and be elected by Radical politics ; 
they will be culled from the worst Ra- 
dicals of the borough. 

The election of the mayor and alder- 
men is wholly confined to the common- 
councilmen. On the surface it is taken 
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from the popular voice, and are given 
to “ the select ;’ but who are “ the se- 
lect?” The ten-pound voters are, toa 
great extent, separated from the rest, to 
name a chosen few of the most violent 
of their party; and then the chosen 
few are separated from them and all 
beside, to nominate the mayor and al- 
dermen from amidst themselves. The 
most Radical of the voters are selected 
for common-councilmen, and then the 
most Radical of the common council- 
men — qualification being the same, 
and little better than nominal in all — 
are selected for mayor and aldermen. 
Here is the essence of Radicalism tre- 
bly distilled ; it is to make no double 
return of names ; it is to know no vote 
of any description ; its arbitrary power 
is protected from the encroachments of 
Whig, Tory, and ten-pound voter 
equally. In a popular election Whig 
and Tory might act; wealth and re- 
spectability might divide the low voters ; 
but here they are carefully excluded 
from interfering, and nothing is per- 
mitted to dilute or oppose the Radical 
essence, 

It is abundantly obvious, that from 
the station, politics, and general duties 
of the common-councilmen in country 
towns, no gentleman will be one, even 
though he should by any chance be 
elected, which is scarcely possible ; 
and it is equally so that a magistrate 
should be a gentleman. Of course, 
the only men qualified by station and 
character to be magistrates are rigidly 
excluded from the trust, which is re- 
stricted to such as shew the greatest 
amount of disqualification. It natu- 
rally happens that nothing to justify 
this is discoverable. A man will only 
learn in the common-council, not what 
will fit, but what will unfit, him for 
being a magistrate. Common-council- 
men have no more right to monopolise 
the magisterial office, than church- 
wardens and overseers. The offices of 
common-councilman and magistrate 
are distinct, and require wholly dif- 
ferent men to fill them. A low trades- 
man, not worth five hundred pounds, 
will often make a much better common- 
councilman than a gentleman, but he 
cannot be fashioned into a magistrate, 
Here is ample ground for deciding 
that the magistrates should be sought 
in other quarters than the common- 
council. 

The existing corporations were formed 
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in different ages, under different circum- 
stances, and with different objects — 
moreover, each has had the power of 
making its own by-laws; in conse- 
quence, they exhibit great dissimilarity 
of structure and rule. They, however, 
in general differ essentially from the 
projected new one in plan and nature. 
Some of the best conducted of them 
have no wards; their mayor and alder- 
men are elected by the burgesses at 
large: but restraints are provided to 
prevent a bad choice. It is a rule that 
no man is eligible to be an alderman 
until he has served in certain annual 
offices, the appointment to which per- 
haps lies directly or otherwise with the 
mayor and aldermen. These offices 
are light in duty, require no degrading 
association, and are made highly re- 
spectable by being confined to the 
most respectable hands. When a new 
alderman is wanted, the electors at 
large elect him; but they are bound 
to elect from a very small number of 
well qualified men. How far this 
differs from the Whig plan requires to 
be noticed. Both insist on service in 
a preliminary office. Under the Whig 
plan, the power to fill this office lies 
with the voters alone; that is, prac- 
tically, with the lower portion, who are 
free to choose whom they please, and 
who are sure to be actuated solely by 
party politics. Under the other the 
magistrates appoint to the office, and 
at the worst they are sure to make 
politics subservient to general qualifi- 
cation: if they must have a man of 
their own side, he still must possess 
the necessary rank and character. The 
first makes the office one to which men 
properly qualified to be magistrates 
cannot be elected, and which they will 
not fill, save in the exception; the 
other makes it one to which they alone 
can be admitted, and which they eagerly 
seek. By the new plan the magistrates 
are selected from a limited number of 
ill-educated, incapable men, to the ex- 
clusion of the wealthy, intelligent part 
of the inhabitants ; by the old one they 
are taken from the latter only. The 
one only empowers the voters at large 
to elect the select few, who are exclu- 
sively to select the magistrates from 
amidst themselves. The other em- 
powers the voters at large to elect the 
magistrates from a sufficient number of 
candidates, practically nominated by a 
select few—not from themselves, but 
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from the inhabitants generally on the 
score of fitness. 

In the more important of the old 
corporations, provisions exist for pre- 
venting improper choice of magistrates. 
Even in that of London, we think the 
crown has a negative on the choice of 
the lord mayor: he and the aldermen 
have power to reject any one elected 
as alderman whom they deem unfit for 
the office. No such provisions can be 
found in the new Whig corporation. 
The arbitrary choice of the common- 
council, whatever it may be, is binding 
on all—on the magistrates, the inha- 
bitants at large, and the king himself. 
The old ones, with all their defects, 
are immeasurably superior to this por- 
tentous novelty. It is only calculated 
to strip them of the good they contain 
—to make their bad parts worse —to 
carry false principle and evil operation 
to the height. 

The ancient and true constitution of 
England is to be found in intention 
and end, but not in form and means. 
The Whigs and Radicals are politics- 
mad: in their eyes every thing exists 
to serve vicious party politics, and 
ought to be altered to render such 
service alone. We are to have new 
corporations, and of course they are 
to be studiously framed to be nothing 
more than the instruments of party and 
faction. Now, what was the great END 
of the corporations first established in 
England? It was to give every large 
place a good government. If we ad- 
mit the distinction between borough 
and corporation, the end was still the 
same, with only a variation of means. 
Whenever they have been brought into 
the chains of political party, it has been 
by perversion and abuse. The Re- 
formers are acting on a stale and ex- 
ploded precedent: they are servilely 
following the steps of James IL, 
of whom Hume states,—“ By the prac- 
lice of annulling the charters, the king 
was become master of all the corpora- 
tions, and could at pleasure change 
every where the whole of the magis- 
tracy. The Dissenters were, first in 
London, and afterwards in every other 
corporation, substituted in the place 
of the members of the church.” We 
have now before us an exact copy of 
this in object. The corporations are 
to lose their charters, and to be so 
changed, that in many of them the 
Dissenters, and in all the Radicals, 
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may appoint the magistrates. The in- 
tention is to change the magistracy 
throughout, to make it the instrument 
of the Reformers in their designs 
against the church and monarchy. 
The objects of the Reformers are not 
a whit better than those of James in 
nature, for they contemplate the fall 
of the church and the erection of a 
tyranny. Corporations, before the pre- 
sent war was raised against them, had 
escaped from vicious politics, tlie exe- 
cutive had ceased to intermeddle with 
them, the reform law had taken away 
the obnoxious part of their power to 
elect members of parliament, and they 
were as free from the control of party 
as it is possible for any body of men 
to be. The Reformers are struggling, 
not to draw from them their great end, 
but to incapacitate them for yielding it. 

This end is unchanged ; it is to give 
every large place the best government, 
that is, the best magistrates and other 
officers. The question is, how is it to 
be attained? To attain it, all assumed 
rights, whether claimed by the people 
or the crown, ought clearly to be put 
aside ; no right adverse to it can exist. 
The officers must be selected by those 
who are the most competent for the 
duty, and who must have the best 
means of selection. Who, then, are to 
be the selectors ? 

Mr. Sergeant Merewether and Mr. 
Stephens, in their very valuable pub- 
lication, treat a corporation as the 
usurper of the rights of the ancient 
borough, and propose to merge it so 
far in the latter as to make all scot and 
lot inhabitants, and no other, burgesses. 
In the court leet a jury is to be formed 
twice a-year from these inhabitants— 
not packed, but all “ serving in their 
proper turns.” This jury is to select 
from the burgesses a common-council 
of twenty-four, which is to change only 
a small part of its members periodically, 
From this common-council the alder- 
men are to be selected, and they are 
to make the selection. The aldermen 
are to nominate three or more of the 
common-councilmen for the mayor, 
from whom one is to be chosen by the 
burgesses at large. 

Without noticing the mighty diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of a 
change like this, we doubt much whe- 
ther it would be beneficial. Nearly all 
small and middling householders would 
have to serve on the jury in turn, and 
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they would commonly form perhaps 
three-fourths of it. They are in general 
violent party men. Corporation elec- 
tions always hinge on party politics ; 
and the change is sought to give 
ascendancy to the party to which such 
householders in a great measure belong 

also to enalfle them to rule against 
their rich neighbours. Respectable 
people would absent themselves from 
such a jury; but, at any rate, it would 
in the majority consist of men anxious 
on conscience to compose the common- 
council of Dissenters and Radicals, to 
the exclusion of the wealthy and inde- 
pendent. From a common-council so 
chosen the magistracy would have to 
be taken: both, we fear, would be of 
a very bad description. Such a jury 
displays no qualification for selecting 
those who are to be magistrates ; its 
character must be theirs. 

The learned gentlemen decide that 
when a new alderman is wanted he is 
to be chosen by the aldermen, but only 
from the common-council. If they be, 
as admitted, the best qualified to select 
their own body, why not suffer them to 
select from any quarter? A vacancy in 
the common-council is to be filled from 
any part of the burgesses; but one 
amidst the magistrates is to be filled 
only from twenty-four persons chosen 
in a way which gives no security 
against their being of very improper 
character. To this we must demur. 

A plan is, and has long been, in ex- 
tensive operation —what are its fruits ? 
The learned gentlemen say,—‘“‘ The 
corporations, particularly their ruling 
members, are men of character and 
high feeling. The late inquiries into 
their conduct have very generally re- 
dounded much to their credit.” If 
this be true, why make any change in 
so complicated and gigantic a matter, 
when it is sought to make a radical 
change in the ruling members of cor- 
porations? Well, these fruits, these 
rulers of character and high feeling, 
are extracted from by-laws which vio- 
late charters and encroach on the rights 
of burgesses. We are incredulous 
touching the charge against such by- 
laws. At any rate they are good laws 
in respect of effect, which ought to 
determine character. Whatever may 
be the case with strict letter, they 
compass the main end of charters and 
burgess rights. 

The rent voters created by the Re- 
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form-law must, we think, in common 
fairness be put on a level with bur- 
gesses, &c., in the old corporations, 
and form them in the new ones. The 
point to be especially attended to is, 
the establishment of a system of elec- 
tion which shall take the magistrates 
from the first and best men in every 
borough. A magistrate is not to be 
elected by party feelings and interests ; 
therefore they who would be principally 
swayed by them are incapacitated for 
electing him. Every one knows that 
corporation elections are chiefly go- 
verned by such feelings and interests, 
which have lately been made prodi- 
giously more fierce and baleful by 
those of the Radical against Whig and 
Tory, the Dissenters against Church- 
men, and the poor against the rich. 
If the burgesses at large elect the 
magistrates, or the select body which 
is to elect them, they must be ignorant, 
incapable, and profligate. The people 
have no more right to appoint such 
magistrates than the crown : that can 
never be a popular right, which would 
be a grievous national wrong. 

In our eyes the best plan for duly 
meeting all conflicting interests is that 
which already works so well in its main 
object, viz., that which gives the election 
of a magistrate to the burgesses at large, 
but confines them to elect from a small 
number of properly qualified men indi- 
rectly nominated by the mayor and al- 
dermen. Let it be a rule that no man 
shall be capable of being made an al- 
derman until he has served as cham- 
berlain, or in some respectable office, 
on the appointment or recommenda- 
tion of the mayor and alderman, they 
having power to select him from the 
burgesses at large, on the score of qua- 
lification, A vacancy amidst the al- 
dermen only occurs occasionally, and a 
candidate to fill it would thus be cre- 
ated annually: in consequence, the 
burgesses would always have several 
names to select from. If needful, the 
burgesses, according to present prac- 
tice, might be required to return two 
names for the choice of the mayor and 
aldermen. All farther precaution prac- 
ticable ought to be taken to render the 
magistrates, to the utmost point, inde- 
pendent of party in both spirit and 
bond. In the first place they are to be 
magistrates; in the second, they are to 
lead and give utterance to public sen- 
timent on national affairs ; and in the 
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third, they are to manage various local 
interests of their townsmen: it is 
therefore essential for them to be men 
incapable of being influenced by party 
considerations. 

The choice of the first aldermen in 
the new boroughs is a matter of great 
importance, because they will give cha- 
racter to their successors. Let the pre- 
sent magistrates of such boroughs, in 
so far as they are unexceptionable, be 
appointed aldermen ; and, to complete 
the number, let them select a few 
names for the burgesses to elect from. 
What we recommend agrees in prin- 
ciple with the mode on which the ge- 
neral magistracy is appointed. No 
one ventures on the absurdity of saying 
that county magistrates ought to be 
chosen solely by popular election ; and 
there is infinitely greater reason to re- 
strict borough ones than them from 
being so chosen. 

We attach little consequence to the 
election of mayor. He must be one of 
the aldermen, and they commonly take 
his trust in rotation. If the rule be 
violated, it is in general done by the 
bad party spirit of the burgesses, to 
give the worst mayor a double period 
of office. 

So much for the aldermen, and now 
for the common-councilmen. Llere we 
have pressing cause for comprehensive 
reform. In the old corporations such a 
body either has no existence, or exists 
principally to produce grievous evils. 
A rightly-constructed common-council 
is almost as necessary as the magis- 
tracy, and we deem it essential for 
every borough to have one. Such a 
body is wanted to fill the void which 
is found in local government between 
the guardians of the poor and the ma- 
gistracy, to aid the latter. It is to su- 
perintend the conduct and interests of 
society between the end of the powers 
of ordinary parish officers and the be- 
ginning of those of the magistrates: it 
ought to correct abuses, and make im- 
provements,—to put down dens of ini- 
quity, place low public-houses and the 
places of resort of tramps, beggars, &c., 
under strict inspection and regulation, 
—keep a list of bad characters, and 
impose on them due discipline,— pro- 
hibit every dwelling from being used 
for vicious public purposes,—bring the 
meritorious needy into the way of be- 
nefit,— enforce the observance of laws 
to support morals,—and at least report 
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annually on the state of schools for the 
very poor, and the means of religious 
worship for the middle and lower or- 
ders. Some of the worst evils of so- 
ciety, which constitute the main sources 
of crime, exist in defiance of law, ma- 
gistrates, and the legislature ; they can 
only be grappled with by a body like 
this. By striking at the hardened tutor, 
the place of meeting, contrivance, shelter, 
and concealment, it will reduce both 
grave and petty crimes prodigiously, 
Magistrates are too high for the duty, 
police-officers are unfit for it, two or 
three parish-officers will neglect it,— 
but it will be effectually performed by 
a good number of housekeepers acting 
under the impulse ofthe magistracy. 

It is as necessary that the members 
of a body like this be not selected from 
too high a station as it is that the ma- 
gistrates be not from one too low. A 
small tradesman, from living in a low 
street, and being informed touching the 
bad houses and characters around him, 
will often be much more efficient than 
a rich one. Beginning with him, the 
body should contain a due proportion 
of the more wealthy householders ; it 
should have nothing to do ofa political 
or party nature; its election might lie 
with the burgesses at large, they return- 
ing a double list of names for the choice 
of the magistrates. The borough should 
be divided into wards, or districts, 
each having over it a certain number of 
common-councilmen and an alderman ; 
but in grave matters respecting each, it 
would perhaps be expedient for the 
common-council and magistracy to act 
together in the whole. 

If a common-council be not wanted 
for and adapted to purposes like these, 
it is worse than useless. Make it the 
nurse and selector of aldermen, and it 
is made a faction unfit for this duty 
and every other. 

We have not mentioned a recorder, 
because the Whig plan very properly 
vests his appointment in the crown. 
Saving this point, we devoutly trust 
the plan will be rejected, whatever 
change may be determined on. We 
are convinced that, if it be adopted, it 
will, in the first place, throw all the 
corporations on the Radical side of po- 
litics ; and, in the second, confine the 
borough magistracy to the illiterate, 
weak, and violent, to the exclusion of 
men of education, capacity, and i:ude- 
pendence. 
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The necessity for forming new cor- 
porations and improving old ones to 
the utmost, is extremely urgent; but 
let not its character be mistaken. Cor- 
porations are now in as much danger 
of being used for destructive purposes 
as they ever were in the worst times ; 
but the danger is not found in the 
crown. An effort is made to place 
them under the despotic control of a 
party which contends as furiously 
against a Whig ministry as a Tory one: 
for revolutionary changes, the burgesses 
in the majority are anxious to wear the 
chains, and the hope of preservation 
rests on their ruling members. Make 
the latter Radical—they cannot be 
made Whig—and all the Radical’s 
desire is gained. Ofcourse the matter 
to be looked at above every other, is 
ample security that the officers of cor- 
porations are men of intelligence, abi- 
lity, independence, and loyalty. 

They who think the Re form-law will 
remain unchanged in operation, if no 
change be made in the letter, err 
grievously: its effects, like those of 
the old election law, will constantly 
sustain great alteration. In most of 
the boroughs there is a regular increase 
of population, and, therefore, of new 
votes: where the Whig or Tory gets 
one of the new votes, the Radical gets 
three or four. 

In general we see, that the princi- 
ples ofa place are bad in proportion 
to its size. The metropolitan repre- 
sentatives exhibit a squad of ultra- 
Radicals, whose fury spares decent 
Whiggism as little as Toryism: they 
are your no-aristocracy, no-church, 
ballot-mongers— your rough and rude 
diggers-up of foundations—the choice 
cullings of the realm for extreme opi- 
nion and desperate endeavour. Their 
overgrown constituency can tolerate no 
approach to common right in creed, 
or common sense in language. The 
boroughs next in size must return at 
least one pure Radical, if not two. It 
is in the smaller ones where the Tory 
and respectable Whig are the most 
successful against the Radical. 

Under the Reform- law, most bo- 
roughs will rapidly increase in popu- 
lation, and retrograde in principle: 
the annual growth of low voters in 
them will greatly outstrip that of bet- 
ter ones. In consequence, their re- 
presentatives will regularly decline in 
ereed and character. To a cause like 
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this must be mainly ascribed the gi- 
gantic changes of the last quarter of a 
century. With its increase of low 
voters, the borough has become more 
democratic ; the higher electors have 
been compelled to reduce their creed 
to gain the rest, and the candidate has 
been compelled to do the same to gain 
both. Thus there has been a regular 
sinking of the Tories into Whiggism, 
the Whigs into Radicalism, and the 
Radicals into new depths of change 
and anarchy. One effect is, the Tories 
are now considerably more liberal in 
doctrine than the Whigs were twenty, 
or even ten, years ago. 

As the leading means of counter- 
action, it is essential to secure to the 
more wealthy classes of borough-electors 
the full exercise of their rights; they 
must be enabled to divide and lead 
the numbers which, when combined 
and hostile, cannot do less than over- 
whelm them. This can only be ac- 
complished by such creation and im- 
provement of corporations as we have 
mentioned. 

The clamour which, in various quar- 
ters, has been raised against the crea- 
tion of new corporations, is entitled to 
small regard; saving, that its source 
exhibits the best proof possible that 
they are necessary. It emanates from 
not only the Radicals, but low parish 
dem: 4gogues— tradesmen, often petty, 

and generally selfish, ignorant, and 
unprincipled, who, by the brute force 
of the multitude, usurp arbitrary do- 
minion over their neighbours. To such 
people the establishment of a corpora- 
tion must be no less a calamity than 
dethronement, confinement to their 
shops and station —an irremediable 
plunge into their due insignificance. 
Well, therefore, may they rail against 
it! The additional expense so much 
spoken of, cannot be necessary to any 
material amount: we know that the 
statements of it put forth touching 
some places are scandalous exaggera- 
tions and inventions, and we believe 
all are of the same character. 

This 1s as much a Whig as a na- 
tional question: in consequence, we 
will, for a moment, address ourselves 
to the Whigs alone. Your eyes, if 
your conduct to yourselves in the last 
four years admit the possibility that 
you have any, must at last be opened 
to the fact, that the Radicals seek your 
benefit as little as that of the Tories. 
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Separated from, and the natural ene- 
mies of both, they prefer you as in- 
struments; but they - you the most 
as opponents. The Tories they would 
only enslave, but you they would exter- 
minate. Nothing you do for them ever 
softens them for an unguarded mo- 
ment into assisting you for your own 
sake ; every concession you make them 
seizes you as its first victims; and they 
incessantly treat you as the usurpers 
of what is solely theirs, to be immo- 
lated without mercy. 

At the election you found, in both 
county and borough, the independent 
voters, down to the lowest, divided 
between the Tories and Radicals: you 
had comparatively no votes in either, 
where you had no aristocratic or cor- 
poration influence. The issue of your 
Herculean labours in the last four 
years to destroy the Tories, and your 
endless boasts that the destruction was 
accomplished, is, you have destroyed 
the Whigs for ever. By the blows 
you have given institutions, you have 
poured out the life-blood of your party 
as a ruling one, and transferred its 
proud possessions to the Radicals. 
Doubtlessly the Tories have suffered 
dreadfully, but their strength is still 
unbroken ; they are yet mighty in 
every class, through creed and interest 
alone. But from the mass of the com- 
munity Whigs have vanished ; you now 
exist as a party only in the aristocracy 
aud corporations: annihilate their in- 
fluence by the ballet, and other means, 
and scarcely a single Whig will be 
found in the House of Commons. 

If you join the Radicals, it will be 
your final extinction: they are now 
what you were—one of the two great 
parties which divide parliament and 
the country. By acting with, you 
cannot lead them ; their own leaders 
are in excess, and in office they could 
spare no room for you, save as menials. 
This is your choice — you must be 
spurned from them as enemies, or aid 
in procuring the farther changes, which 
will reduce you to nothing. WwW hatever 
you may be in act, you are now in 
interest the aristocratic and corporation 
party, infinitely above any other. The 
question before us involves this: Shall 
the Whig party of open borough repre- 
sentation be defended and enlarged, ur 
destroyed ? 

No honest man, if he look only at 
the incredible folly of the Whigs in 
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making an irreparable breach with the 
sovereign, on such a matter as the 
robbery of the Irish Church—a matter 
in which the worst of the British peo- 
ple took scarcely any interest —can 
ever wish to see them again in office. 
They have given the finishing proof, 
that it is impossible for any king to 
act with them without violating his 
first official duties, and sacrificing his 
best personal feelings ;—that they can- 
not be ministers without subverting, in 
essentials, the monarchy. Their fall 
deserves as little commiseration as it 
has met with. But it is a matter of 
momentous national importance to pre- 
vent them, in spite of their own sui- 
cidal efforts, from being swept out of 
society in favour of the Radicals. The 
Whig party is foolish beyond concep- 
tion, far more wicked than its interests 
require, very ungovernable, and often 
highly mischievous; nevertheless it 
virtually forms a public institution, 
which must be preserved, or no one 
can answer for the preservation of any 
other. It stands on ground which 
cannot be vacant, and which must be 
occupied by it, or a republican insti- 
tution capable of demolishing all the 
rest. 

The corporation question, including 
the extension as well as correction, 
bears vitally on that balance of power, 
party and national, which really forms 
the equipoise of the constitution. If 
the party balance be deranged, so is 
every other. The history of the last 
seven years is a succession of proofs, 
that if any party preponderate beyond 
a certain point, it is idle to speak of 
King, Lords, and Commons, for King 
and Lords are cast out of the scale. 
That both the latter ought to be tram- 
pled in the dust whenever a prevailing 
party finds them in its way, is now 
almost regular maxim and _ practice. 
This question for dividing power 
amidst Whig, Tory, and Radical, 
affects the first infinitely the most ; 
to him it is, Shall the Whig be sacri- 
ficed to the other two, and especially 
to the Radical? And let not the Tory 
undervalue its bearing on his concerns : 
it must decide whether he shail retain 
his hold of all classes, or have the 
lower ones generally against him— 
whether he shall divide and conquer, 
or be beaten by numbers. 

Looking at the people in the Radical 
sense of the term, and putting out of 
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sight the rich of all kinds, as well as 
the nobility, persons of respectable 
property differ widely in sentiment 
from the lower class of voters. They 
are in the majority Whigs, Tories, and 
Independents. If they stand on one 
side, and such voters on the other, 
they are, being destitute of influence 
over the latter, so far outnumbered, 
that their franchise is only a name. 
The better part of them will not move 
without their superiors: if their rich 
neighbours, who always have some 
difficulty in bringing them into the 
field, be motionless, they are so too, 
and all is left to the Radicals. Every 
one knows that if the lower voters act 
generally together, they must carry all 
before them; they must be divided, to 
give the rest an effective vote like their 
own. Acting independently, they have 
a community of feeling and interest ; 
therefore opinion on public questions 
operates to unite them. They can only 
be divided by the influence of their 
superiors and party spirit. Persons 
of moderate property are almost with- 
out influence, and their party spirit 
requires frequent fanning. It depends 
on the exalted and wealthy inhabitants 
of a large place, in the first place, 
whether the body and more virtuous 
portion of the middle classes shall be 
duly brought into action; and in the 
second, whether the lower voters shall 
be duly divided : and they cannot act 
effectually without a corporation. The 
question before us is thus of the first 
consequence in respect of giving reality 
to the privileges of the middle orders, 
and maintaining a balance of power 
amidst the pe ople. 

Let no one be misled by what may 
take place at one election. Two of the 
last three reduced the Tories almost to 
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a name in the House of Commons ; 
and the excitement which had this 
effect can commonly be produced, and 
often cannot be prevented. The safety 
of the monarchy now rests on a system 
of election which will be equable in 
its operation—which will restrain the 
delusion and fury of the people, as well 
as give free exercise to their intelli- 
gence and reason. 

And, above all, let not the error be 
committed of supposing that the Radi- 
cals alone possess and feel an interest 
in this question. Not only the Tory, 
but the neutral, labourer, and small 
tradesman, are as deeply interested in 
it as the peer. Practically, it is put in 
this form — Radical supremacy or po- 
pular right — the tyranny of a party or 
equal privilege. It especially involves 
the rights of the middle ranks. The 
majority of the people here, as in every 
other matter, wishes reform to be 
made in contempt of Radical doc- 
trines and desires. 

If the Ministry and House of Com- 
mons be real Reformers, anxious to 
follow genuine popular feeling, they 
will ascertain what a corporation ought 
to be,—to meet not the cravings of fac- 
tion, but the wants of the empire. 
With regard to power, they will exa- 
mine its present distribution ; they 
will impartially inquire whether the 
Radicals have too little or too much, 
—whether more ought to be given to 
the real democracy or the revolutionary 
party which usurps its name,—whether 
the better classes have the necessary 
portion,—whetherthe constitution itself 
has a proper share for defence and use. 
From this will flow such corporation 
reform as will yield incalculable bene- 
fit to the country. 

' An ENGLISHMAN, 
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NOTTE ROMANE NEL PALAZZO VATICANO,. 


(From the Prout Papers—No. XIII.) 


** Rome, 1769. 
‘ Nothing could have made me more really happy than your very kind letter. 


It came most opportunely to support my spirits at a time when I was ill of a fever, 
which I believe was occasioned by a cold caught while working in the Vatican.” 
James Barry (R.A.) to (Sir) Joshua Reynolds. 
** Apparet domus intus et atria longa patescunt, 
Apparent Priami et veterum penetralia regum.”—Zneid II. 
His magic wand Prout waves again, and opes 
Those hallowed halls inhabited by Popes ; 
Where (through an odd rencontre that befell) he 
Enjoys some “ table talk”? with Gancaneti1.—O., Y. 


Tue historian on whom, in a future age, will devolve the melancholy task 
of tracing, ** ad la Gibbon,” the decline and fall of English literature, must neces- 
sarily devote an ample chapter to our modern writers of romance. This class of 
authors has obtained in our days a predominance which will suffice to establish, 
in the dispassionate judgment of after years, the degenerate imbecility of the 
national mind during the period of its influence. A motley and undisciplined 
horde, emerging from their native haunts on the remote boundary of the literary 
domain, these lawless dwellers of the regions of fiction, these denizens of the 
frontier provinces that confine on the legitimate territory of the bedles lettres, 
have rushed down with a simultaneous war-hoop on the empire of learning, 
and seriously threaten not to leave a vestige of sober knowledge or classic taste 
throughout the wide range of their Vandalic incursions. No portion of anti- 
quity’s most precious records, no memorable transaction of bygone centuries, 
no important epoch in the annals of the world, is held sacred from the rude 
inroad and destructive battle-axe of the “ HistoricaL” novelist. The ghost of 
old Froissart revisits nightly the glimpses of the moon to complain of those who 
molest and torture his simple spirit; Rapin, Matthew Paris, Hollingshed, 
De Thou, Hume, Clarendon, and Robertson, are doomed to undergo a post 
mortem species of persecution, which those eminent chroniclers scarcely anti- 
cipated as the fruit of their learned labours. The gentle sisterhood of the sacred 
valley have taken the affair sadly to heart ; and each Muse in her turn sheds a 
tear of sympathy and condolence over the disfigured page of Cro. 

Nor has the department of individual biography been exempt from the general 
devastation. Richelieu, Cromwell, Will. Wallace, Henri Quatre, Cardinal Bor- 
romeo, Queen Elizabeth, Brinsley Sheridan, and a host of similar illustrious 
victims, have been successively immolated with barbarous rites on the shrine of 
Colburn and Bentley. Vain is it henceforward to hope that any great man’s 
ashes may be suffered to repose in their monumental urn. After disinterring by 
dozens the memorable dead who fain would sleep in Westminster Abbey, these 
literary goules have traversed the continent, with true vampire voracity, in 
quest of prey; and few indeed are the distinguished characters of European 
celebrity on whose substance they have not fed their indiscriminate and insatiate 
maw. Nay, as if modern history did not afford abundant scope for the exercise 
of their unbridled propensities, they have dared to invade the domestic privacy 
of Roman life, to insult the “ dures,” to desecrate the household gods of ancient 
[taly; and in a book called the Last Days of Pompeii, to distort with frightful 
caricature the manners, habits, and demeanour of the masters of the world. 

** Et, sous des noms Romains, faisant notre portrait — 

Peindre Caton galant, et Brutus dameret.” 
Borreau, A. P., chant iii. 
Impudence and effrontery must have reached their utmost limit when such 
profanations are coolly perpetrated ; but then all this is done for the laudable 
purpose of amusing the sentimental spinsters, boarding-school governesses, and 
linendrapers’ apprentices, to whom our “ circulating libraries” must look for 
support and encouragement. 

The poet Lucan has a remarkable passage in his Pharsalia, wherein he relates 
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that when some rude peasants thought proper to disturb the sepulchre of Marius, 
the old Roman’s skeleton started up in anger, and scared with a posthumous 
glance the sacrilegious wretches from his grave. As Lytton Bulwer does not 
appear to be very conversant with the recondite beauties of the Latin writers, 
whether in prose or in poetry, we here supply him with the original lines — 


ns . °. . 
** Tristia Syllani cecinere oracula manes, 
Tollentemque caput gelidas Anienis ad undas, 
Agricole fracto Marrum effugére sepulchro.”— (Lib. i. ad finem.) 


Which the eloquent French professor, Laharpe, has so beautifully rendered — 


** Du soc de la charrue, on dit, qu’un laboureur 
Entr’ouvrit une tombe, et saisi d’epouvante 
Vit Marivs lever sa téte menacante, 
Et les cheveux épars, le front cicatrisé, 
S’asseoir pale et tremblant sur son tombeau brisé.” 


Ought not the just apprehension ofa similar outbreak of the injured tenants of 
the tomb deter those Aistorical resurrection-men from practising their horrid trade 
on the classic subjects of Greece or Rome? 

It is very unfair to accuse Sir Walter Scott of being the parent of this literary 
monster: it was full grown, or at least in its teens, when ue adopted it, flinging 
the mantle of his genius over its native deformity. Towards the close of the last 
century, the muse of a French abbé, Marmon Tet, brought it forth in Bedlisaire ; 
Florian stood sponsor to the urchin in Gonsalve de Cordoue ; and Jane Porter 
acted the part of wet nurse in Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

To the philosophic observer of the secret workings by which the human soul 
reveals its hidden attributes, unconscious of its own betrayal, it may be a fruitful 
study to watch how each of these novels reflects, as in a toilette-mirror, the per- 
sonal feelings and private life of its author, or fair authoress. Le Comte de Buffon 
shewed vast sagacity in his celebrated academic discourse, wherein he proved the 
startling proposition, “ Le style c'est l'homme ;” but of our recent dabblers in 
fiction it may be still more confidently asserted, that the writer’s own biography 
is sure to exhibit a “ bout doreille” through the assumed envelope of his story. 
The foppish foolery and Bond Street affectation which we discover with amaze- 
ment in the Pompeian characters of “ Clodius” and “ Glaucus,” bear evidence 
of the great prototype on which those heroes were modelled : they are, in fact, 
but antique busts of a decayed modern dandy—Neddy Bulwer in a Roman toga. 
Tom Moore, in a similar production called The Epicurecn, painted an Egyptian 
miniature of his own emasculate /ittle-ness ; but as the book is long since defunct, 
de mortuis nil, &c. &e. We observe with satisfaction that our friend Rookwood- 
Ainsworth, a clever fellow, and a decided lady-killer, is about to give us his 
adventures under the convenient blind of a new romaunt, to be entitled The Ad- 
mirable Crichton. And why not? since Rousseau published Confessions — since 
Theodore Hook, under the name of “ Gilbert Gurney,” shrives himself every 
month, infusing a vein of quicksilver into the leaden pages of a stupid periodical. 
If Madame de Staél thought proper to depict herself in Corinne, why should not 
our especial favourite, the accomplished L. E. L., be permitted to shadow forth, 
with delicate tints, fresh carnation, and exquisite drapery, her own graceful image 
in Francesca Carrara? Revelations such as these, which never would have been 
vouchsafed to our dull ears were it not for the allegorical vehicle through which 
it suits modesty to whisper its claims on our admiration, are surely enough to 
reconcile us to this sort of authorship. Let us then rather congratulate ourselves 
on the invention of the historical novel, if it furnish us with details which through 
no other channel could possibly find their way to the public ; and let us join in 
the judicious conclusion of that scapegrace Voltaire — 


“* Tous les genres sont bons—hors le genre ennuyeux !” 


We have been led into these remarks by the circumstance of meeting among 
the papers of our sacerdotal sage (which are far from being exhausted) a singular 
account of men and of things which now belong to history —a startling narrative, 
which, did we not deprecate the imputation, might be taken for romance. 


OLIveR YORKE. 
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Watergrasshill, March 1830. 

Dr. Johnson, among his admirable 
essays under the character of “ a Ram- 
bler,” has a paper, if I recollect right, 
entitled ‘The Journey of a Day, a 
picture ofliuman life.” In it “Obadiah 
sets out in the morning,” and so on, 
to the close of the gentleman’s adven- 
tures. But the story of my earthly 
career, comprised in the miscellaneous 
contents of yonder chest, will not, I fear, 
present that regular progression and 
chronological method observed in the 
biography of “ Obadiah.” The chro- 
nicler of my life must, I apprehend, 
take the trouble of collating and sys- 
tematising the various and confused 
records which will form this post- 
humous collection. Indeed, the safest 
and easiest style of publication would 
be to pull forth a handful at random, 
aud, affixing thereunto the title of 
“ Proutiana,” give thus volume after 
volume, in “ the prevailing monthly 
form,” until the whole shall have been 
exhausted. This, however, is no con- 
cern of mine; and as Chief Baron 
O'Grady once said to a jury of his 
countrymen, in recapitulating, after a 
protracted trial in Tipperary, the usual 
mass of conflicting evidence, ‘* Gentle- 
men,” say I to my future publishers, 
“there’s the bone—pick it as you 
like ” 

I have been a sojourner of many 
lands. In the days of my youth, 
I felt the full value of that vigorous 
period’s unwasted energies, and took 
care that my faculties of body and 
mind should not be sluggishly folded 
in a napkin, and hidden beneath the 
clod of my native isle. Hence, wafted 
joyfully o’er the briny barrier that en- 
closes this unfortunate “ gem of the 
western world,” I early landed on the 
shores of continental Europe, and spent 
my best and freshest years in visiting 
her cities, her collegiate halls, her his- 
toric ruins, her battle fields. Tommy 
Moore and I may say with truth, that 


“ We have roamed through this world.” 


But my proceedings (unlike Tommy’s) 
bore no resemblance to the conduct of 


“a child at a feast.” It was not in 
pursuit of pleasure that J rambled 
through distant provinces: neither, 
like *“* Childe Harold,” did I travel to 
stifle the voice of remorse —to 


“* Fling forgetfulness around me,” 


I had other views. A transient, but 
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not unobservant pilgrim, I have kept 
the even tenor of my way through 
many a foreign tract of interesting 
country; rarely mingling in the busy 
hum of men, though carefully noting 
down with meditative mind the va- 
rieties of character and demeanour, the 
discrepancies of national thought and 
feeling, as I went along. I have been 
keenly awake to each passing occur- 
rence in the cities where I dwelt, 
though, like the stranger at Carthage, 
unnoticed myself and unperceived : 


‘* Per medios, miscetque viris neque 
cernitur ulli.”—( Aneid I.) 


But I have paused longest at Rome. 
Not that other cities were divested of 
attraction ; other places possessed in- 
teresting features, no doubt: they 
claimed, and they obtained, their share 
of a traveller’s attention. Yet at no 
inferior threshold, at no minor shrine, 
could I be induced to depose the staff, 
the scrip, and the scallop shell. Eager 
to hasten forward, and carefully re- 
serving my best homage for that unri- 
valled sanctuary of the scholar’s wor- 
ship, of the antiquary’s idolatry. The 
name and the history of so memorable 
a spot had long been familiar to my 
childhood. Even now, in the decline 
and decrepitude of old age, the remi- 
niscences of the seven hills, recalling 
all my youthful associations, and re- 
freshing the verdant enthusiasm of my 
boyhood, return sweetly, welcomed 
like the visits of early friendship ; and 
although I had an opportunity of re- 
newing my acquaintanceship with the 
cities of France some thirty years ago, 
at the peace of Amiens, still the recol- 
lections of my Roman sojourn, bearing 
the remote millessimo of 1769, have 
kept themselves (toeuse a consecrated 
expression) ‘“ greener” in my soul, 
O Rome! how much better and more 
profitable I feel it is to dwell, though 
but in spirit, amid the glorious ruins 
of thy monumental soil, than corpo- 
really to reside in the most brilliant 
and frivolous of modern capitals, 
Quanto minis est cim aliis conver- 
sari quam tui meminisse ! 

There is a splendid song by some 
English bard, highly expressive of the 
sentiments of patrioticattachment which 
the poet must have felt for the island 
that gave him birth—sentiments en- 
hanced by a reference to the proud 
position it holds at the present day 
among the countries of Europe in 
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arms, in arts, in all the comforts of 
civilisation, commerce, and freedom : 
but the very soul of the composition is 


exhaled and finds utterance in that brief 


condensation of impassioned eulogy, 
“ England, the Home of the World!” 
What this country now is, Rome was. 
That city the philosopher Seneca terms 
(in his treatise De Consolatione, cap.6) 
communem gentibus patriam ; and the 
idea is re-echoed by the naturalist 
Pliny in nearly the same words (lib. 35, 
cap. 5). How often does the sensitive 
mind of the Mantuan shepherd dwell 
with complacency on the attractions he 
found in the city of his adoption — 


** Rerum pulcherrima Roma!” 
(Georgie III.) 
And again : 
“ Urbem quam dicunt Romam melibee 
putavi 
(Stultus ego) huic nostre similem !” 
(Eclogue I.) 

Nor less perceptible is the real ten- 
dency of Horace’s affections, when that 
genuine specimen of a Roman “ man 
on town” slyly exhorts some friend to 
try the effects of rustication— 


«*« Omitte mirari beate 
Fumum et opes strepitumque Rome !” 


But Ovid’s case is more peculiarly 


interesting in this respect. He who 
had formed the chief ornament of po- 
lished society, the sought-for and the 
caressed of every Roman boudoir, the 
arbiter of refinement and elegance at 
the brilliant court of Augustus, is sud- 
denly banished to Scythia; a province 
much resembling the bogs of modern 
Iveragh, or the wilderness of Conne- 
mara. Placed in so woful a predica- 
ment, is it to be wondered at that he 
should envy the happiness of his own 
books, which wotld go through so 
many editions in the capital, and be 
handed about in every circle, while he 
himself was pining among the taste- 
less brutes and ignorant savages of the 
paludes Propontidis ? 


*« Parve...sine me liber ibis in Urbem, 
Hei mihi, quo Domino non licet ire tuo !” 


Thus, even at a later age, in the de- 
cline of the empire, that eminent scho- 
lar and highly-gifted writer, St. Jerome, 
having withdrawn from the fascinations 
of the Eternal City to a romantic her- 
mitage in Palestine, complained sadly 
that his retirement was invaded, and 
his solitude perpetually haunted, by 
the well-remembered images of the 
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Roman ladies, and certain fairy visions 
of profane beauty and accomplish- 
ments. This is recorded by Erasmus in 
the life of the saint prefixed to the edi- 
tio princeps.— (Se Hieronomi Opera, 
t. 1, folio, Basilee, 1526.) 

But a truce to these frivolous prelimi- 
naries. Rome was not recommended 
to my affections and cherished in my 
heart merely because of her Pagan ex- 
cellence, her martial glory, her literary 
fame. I was a Christian man, and I 
aspired to the Christian priesthood ji 
that city which the code of Justinian 
has not hesitated, in ancient days, to 
call the fountain of sacerdotal honour 
— fons sacerdotii ;” in that city which 
St. Prosper, a graceful poet and a father 
of the church (a.p. 470), addressed in 
terms of veneration and endearment : 

** Sedes Roma Petri, que pastoralis ho- 
noris 

Facta caput mundo quidquid non pos- 
sidet armis, 

Relligione tenet ;” 


in that city which a modern French 
poet, the unfortunate Gilbert, has cha- 
racterised in the following splendid 
line: 

** Veuve d’un peuple roi, mais REINE 

encore du monde !” 

I looked on Rome as the grand ceme- 
tery of the thousand martyrs whose 
ashes commingle there with the dust of 
the Scipios, and whose bones (to use 
the strange words of the Bishop of An- 
tioch, Ignatius) were ground into flour 
by the lions of the amphitheatre, to 
become the bread of Christ. I re- 
membered, that on this spot Peter suf- 
fered and Paul bled in vindication of 
our common Christianity; and there- 
fore I looked on Rome with the eyes 
of old Chrysostom, whose glorious de- 
claration comes fresh on my memory, 
when, commenting on Paul’s epistle to 
the Romans, he beautifully exclaims : 
Eyw xai rnv Pwyny dia rovro Pirw xa wa- 


2, 


XAOISW OTi KAI gay GuUTOig EUYOUS HY Xai TOV 


R 
Biov xsi xareAuct. Aso nas exionmos n ToAIs 
evrevesy, » amo TWY ZAAWY AMavTWY KH KO 
famse Cun psye xa soyuoov oPbarmous 
&%%s Ove Aaumovras, TwY ayiwy ToUTWY TH 
Exebey aerarynesro Wavdos, exti- 

Evoncars + 


TWULATH. 
ésy Ter eos” “as detars oiov 
oltre Asccpece Pwyen, rov Wavaoy sLaspyns av- 
CT AMtVOY aro THs dnxns ExtivnS Eta Tlergou, 
HU BioUtvoY tis ATAYTNGW Tov Kugiov. Ow 
aMorTtAAL Tw Xeurrw eodae n Pwyn— 
( Homilia in Epist. Paul. ad Romanos, 
ad finem.) An eloquent effusion, thrill- 


ing with magnificent enthusiasm, the 
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spirit of which may be recognised in 
a hymn of our church composed by 
St. Prudentius, in the fifth century, for 
the festival of Peter and Paul : 


« © Roma felix, que duorum principum 
Es consecrata gloridso sanguine, 
Horum cruore purpurata ceteras 
Excellis orbis una pulchritudines !” 
Ex officio Breviar. Rom, 29 Junii. 


So alluring a topic as I confess this 
to be, suggesting to my mind so many 
solemn reflections, must not, however, 
lead me away from the subject-matter 
of to-night’s paper; which I intend 
shall relate an occurrence that befell 
myself and my old schoolfellow, the 
painter Barry, in the capital of the 
Christian world. It is an inveterate 
habit with my Imagination to run riot 
when once the reins are loosened, and 
the ground tempts to a fit of discur- 
siveness: nor is it the first time in the 
course of these compositions that I 
have felt conscious of over-freely in- 
dulging in illustration and soliloquy. 
I beg leave to apologise to the gentle 
reader for trespassing on his patience ; 
and I do so without availing myself of 
the excuse an erratic French poet gives 
for the aberrations of his muse : 


* Pardon, messieurs, si je m’égare, 
C’est que j'imite un peu Pindare!” 


Which being interpreted, will be found 
to mean — 


I’ve got a fault I cannot hinder — 
A knack of imitating Pindar. 


Promising, therefore, to keep, as far as 
human frailty will allow, with straight- 
forward adherence to the thread of my 
narrative, I will eschew unnecessary 
episodes ; and though memory should 
be ever so anxious to pour forth the 
mellow gatherings of her horn of plenty, 
I will sternly decline the offerings of her 
pleasant, but whimsical cornucopia. 

It was towards the close of the au- 
tumn of 1769 that I reached the Eter- 
nal City. Never shall I forget the 
rapturous exultation with which I 
caught a glimpse, from the heights 
above the “ Pons Milvius,” of that glo- 
rious landscape of ruins: most dis- 
tinctly is my mind still impressed, at 
this distance of space and time, with 
the solemn stillness of those seven 
hills — the deep gliding of the voice- 
less Tiber—the frequent cypress rising 
in that suburban solitude--and, above 
all, yon gorgeous dome of the Galilean 
fisherman, swelling in triumph over 
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the circus of Nero. Onward I went 
with eager eye, with throbbing heart, 
and with elastic step; for I had 
alighted from the clumsy vehicle of 
my Florentine vetturino, sure to rejoin 
him at the traveller’s inevitable rendez- 
vous, the Dogana Pontificia: alone and 
on foot I arrived at the gate of Rome, 
and stood on the Piazza del Populo. 
What was the precise current of cogi- 
tation that flowed through my mind I 
cannot exactly remember, but I was 
suddenly aroused from my reverie by 
the rough grasp of honest and affec- 
tionate welcome ; and mine eye gazed 
on the well-known countenance of 
James Barry. Then and there was 
I destined to meet thee once more, 
best loved of my boyhood and earliest 
associate of my school-days! with whom 
I had often played the truant from the 
hedge-academy of Tim Delany. 


** Meorum prime sodalium ! 
Cum quo morantem sepe diem 
Fregi.”— Hon. lib. ii. ode 7. 


Ay, then and there was it my lot to 
encounter him, whom I had remembered 
a shoeless, stockingless, and reckless 
urchin, yet withal the life and soul of 
fun in the classic purlieus of Blarney 
Lane; ripe for every mischief, but dis- 
tinguished among all the pupils of our 
excellent Didascalus by the graphic 
accuracy with which his embryo ge- 
nius could trace in chalk on the school- 
door, or with slate-pencil on those 
tablets sacred to Euclid, the aforesaid 
pedant’s bespectacled proboscis. A 
red cow in fresco over Mick Flanna- 
gan’s public-house, still exists to attest 
the early development of his pictorial 
talent ; and, even then, his passion for 
the fine arts was demonstrated by the 
fact of his having removed from its 
pedestal, and conveyed in the dead of 
night to his own garret, the wooden 
effigy of a blackamoor, that adorned 
the widow Brady’s tobacco-shop. I 
afterwards lost sight of him when he 
migrated from Cork to the miserable 
hamlet of Passage, on the harbour. 
There his father, who had been a 
builder while in town, became it appears 
the owner of a small coasting-craft ; 
in which, sadly against his inclination, 
my poor James was doomed to roam 
the blue deep, until he at last rebelled 
against his maritime destiny, and 
‘taking up arms against a sea of trou- 
bles” determined, in opposition to 
parental authority, at once to “end 
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them.” His subsequent fate and for- 
tunes since he had “cut the painter” 
I had no means of ascertaining, till 
thus accosted by what seemed, to my 
startled eye, the most unaccountable 
of apparitions; nor was it till I had 
fairly scanned his outward semblance, 
and heard the genuine Munster brogue, 
in its pure, unsophisticated Atticism, 
vibrate on his tongue, that doubt gave 
place to the unfeigned delight of mu- 
tual recognition. Barry’s wonderment 
at discovering his quondam acquaint- 
ance in a semi-ecclesiastical garb, was 
not the least amusing feature in the 
striking group we both presented under 
the pedestal of Aurelian’s obelisk, that 
flung its lengthy shadow across the 
spacious piazza, as the glorious Italian 
sun still lingered on the verge of the 
horizon. 

An immediate adjournment was 
voted, by mutual acclamation, to the 
nearest hospitable shed ; which, I re- 
member well, was that most classi- 
cally named establishment the Osteria 
della Sybilla, in the “ Corso.” There, 
to use the language of a kindred soul, 
in a similar rencontre, 

“*O qui complexus et gaudia quanta 
fuerunt ! 
Nil ego contulerim jucundo sanus amico.” 
Iter Brundusii. 
Mine host was summoned to produce 
flask after flask of sparkling Orvieto 
and generous “ lachryma ;” nor was 
the swelling tear of joyous enthusiasm 
unnoticed by me in the full eye of 
kindling genius, when, subsequently, 
we drank to his “art” and his “ hopes,” 
both coupled with the health of “ Ep- 
MUND Burke, his noble, his generous 
protector !” 

We parted at a late hour, after fully 
comparing and collating our auto- 
biographies, well pleased at the coin- 
cidence that had reunited us once 
more. Barry had but to cross the 
street to his modest stanzina, in the 
“ Vicolo del Greco;’”’ I tarried for 
the night in the cave of “ the sybil,” 
and dreamed over many a frolic of by- 
gone days, over many a deed of Roman 
heroism ; commingling the recollections 
of Tim Delany with those of Michael 
Angelo, and alternately perambulating 
in spirit the “ Via Sacra” and “ Blarney 
Lane.” 
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This renewal of acquaintanceship 
was of no small advantage to us both, 
during the period of our residence at 
Rome. Though the objects of our se- 
veral inquiries, and the path of our re- 
spective pursuits, were widely dissi- 
milar, there was necessarily on both 
sides much of acquired attainment; 
the interchange of which was mutually 
delightful. In all that could illustrate 
the memorials of Roman story, the 
early annals of the republic, with re- 
ference to trophies, temples, triumphal 
arches, the deciphering of inscriptions, 
and such antiquarian lore as could be 
gathered from the previous perusal of 
much that had been written on that 
exhaustless topic, Barry found in his 
friend an humble but cheerful nomen- 
clator—an almanac of constant and 
useful reference, more especially in 
that department of sacerdotal know- 
ledge which embraces the records and 
proceedings of primitive Christianity ; 
of which Rome, its catacombs, its 
churches, its sepulchres, and its MSS., 
are the richest and most faithful depo- 
sitories.* In return for such hints, 
suggestions, and traditionary legends, 
as I was enabled to communicate, it 
was Barry’s pride to develope to me 
the sound principles of taste and cri- 
ticism -—the whole theory of the art he 
loved —those noble views and com- 
prehensive speculations which he had 
derived from nature, and from the 
cultivated intercourse of the author of 
A Treatise on the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful. Commingling thus our notions 
in the pleasing reciprocity of observa- 
tion and judgment, together we ex- 
plored all the monumental remains 
that lay strewn in giant fragments over 
the seven hills, from that magnificent 
relic of imperial grandeur, * 1’ anfi- 
theatro Flavio,” to that mighty utili- 
tarian deposit of r republican glory, the 
“ Cloaca Mavima.” 

Among the attributes of a powerful 
mind, and the peculiarities of extraor- 
dinary intellect, there has been often 
noticed an occasional playfulness, a 
whimsical boyishness, with which the 
tame pradery of mediocre talent is 
rarely chargeable, and the dull eye 
of common-place thinkers is awfully 
scandalised. This remarkable charac- 
teristic in the idiosyncrasy of the mental 


* There is an elaborate work, by Father Aringhi, bearing the quaint title of 
Roma Subterranea, 2 vols. folio, Rom. 1663, which embodies much of the information 


here alluded to.—Provrt. 
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faculties was observable in Barry: he 
had retained in the maturity of man- 
hood that never-failing accompaniment 
of inborn genius,—he possessed the 
unsophisticated heart of childhood still 
fresh and warm in his breast. My 
friend dearly loved a frolic. I know 
not whether it was the irresistible 
impulse of those early school-day as- 
sociations which my unexpected pre- 
sence then and there had communi- 
cated to his brain; but certain it is, 
that on the most sober and solemn lo- 
calities, when the inspirations of the 
spot would seem to preclude the re- 
motest idea of fun, a sudden unac- 
countable whim would take possession 
of his fancy—the distinguished painter 
would disappear by some enchant- 
ment, and leave naught behind but the 
wild urchin of the streets of Cork. 
Thus, for instance: in examining the 
environs of the Capitol, and surveying 
the well-known topography of that 
classic neighbourhood, it suddenly oc- 
curred to him, as we looked up with 
reverential awe at the ci-devant preci- 
pice, yclept the Tarpeian Rock, to sug- 
gest that I should climb the pinnacle, 
and place myself in the attitude of an 
ancient criminal about to take the last 
fatal step, in supposed accordance with 
the senatéis consulium in such cases 
made and provided. Of course I had 
no objection to gratify his wishes 
thereupon ; but had scarcely folded 
my clerical gown into the most ap- 
proved fashion of a Roman toga, and 
assumed a look of the most sublime 
and devoted attachment, even in death, 
to the laws of my country, extending 
my arm to the temple of Jupiter Sta- 
tor,—when a blow ofa cabbage-stump, 
agmed with unerring precision from the 
kitchen-garden where Barry stood be- 
low, had well nigh completed the tragic 
performance, and hurled me from my 
“evil eminence ;”’ thus adding another 
to the crowd of distinguished charac- 
ters whose final departure for the nether 
world (to speak with Homer) that rock 
had witnessed — 


Thoaras F sPeimeous Puxas aids mooimrpey 
“Hewwy. K. 7. A. 


Fruitlessly did I remonstrate with the 
wayward artist, and vainly did I claim 
the protection of canon law, which ex- 
communicates the perpetrator ofa si- 
milar enormity (Si quis, swadente dia- 


bolo, clericum percusserit, &c. canon § 
de percussoribus : sect. 3, de jactu caul.) ; 
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for he would urge my own oft-repeated 
quotation from Horace, expressly au- 
thorising poets and painters to attempt 
with impunity any thing within the 
range of human audacity,— quidlibet 
audendi.—( De Arie Poet., v. 10.) 

We loved, at the solemn hour of 
sunset, ere twilight grey had flung his 
misty mantle over the scene, to ascend 
together the Janiculum Hill (near the 
Vatican), because of the unrivalled 
prospect which, from the grand reser- 
voir of the Agua Paolina, on the sum- 
mit of that elevation, may be enjoyed 
in the cool of the evening, command- 
ing a view over the whole surface of 
the ancient and modern city,— its 
palaces, its domes, and its campanili 
contrasting in picturesque confusion 
with the giant pillars of Trajan and 
of Antonine,—the full circumference 
of its walls,—its aqued ucts stretching in 
broken series across the desolate cam- 
pagna,— the silent course of the Tiber 
winding its serpent length through the 
whole compass of the horizon, with the 
distant hills of Tivoli and Alba on the 
verge of the landscape, that lost itself 
among the Apennines,— there would 
we sit and contemplate awhile the 
matchless vision, with emotions far 
deeper than those felt by Catullus, 
whose eye scanned the same tract of 
land from the same eminence in olden 
days. 

‘** Hinc septem dominos videre montes, 
Et totam licet contemplari Romam.” 
Then anon the sportive spirit would 
rush upon Barry, and strangely jarring 
on the harmony of local reminiscences, 
amid the awfulness of historic cogita- 
tion, would burst forth a wild and gro- 
tesque song, composed in honour of the 
maritime village where he had spent 
his young days, manifestly an imita- 
tion of that unrivalled dythyrambe the 
“¢ Groves of Blarney,” with a little of 
its humour, and all its absurdity. 


The Attractions of a fashionable Irish 
Watering -place. 


The town of Passace 
Is both large and spacious, 
And situated 

Upon the say. 
*Tis nate and dacent, 
And quite adjacent 
To come from Cork 

On a summer’s day ; 
There you may slip in 
To take a dipping, 
Fornent the shipping 

That at anchor ride ; 





incumbent, the Rev. 
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Or in a wherry 
Cross o’er the ferry 
To Carrigaloe, 

On the other side. 


Mud cabias swarm in 
This place so charming, 
With sailor garments 
Hung out to dry ; 
And each abode is 
Snug and commodious, 
With pigs melodious 
In their straw-built sty. 
*Tis there the turf is, 
And lots of murphies, 
Dead sprats and herrings, 
And oyster shells ; 
Nor any lack, O! 
Of good tobacco— 
Though what is smuggled 
By: far excels. 


There are ships from Cadiz, 
And from Barbadoes, 
But the leading trade is 
In whisky- punch ; 
And you may go in 
Where one Molly Bowen 
Keeps a nate hotel 
For a quiet lunch. 
But land or deck on, 
You may safely reckon, 
Whatsoever country 
You come hither from, 
On an invitation 
To a jollification, 
With a parish priest 


That’s called ‘‘ Father Tom.’"* 


Of ships there’s one fixt 
For lodging convicts, 
A floating ‘‘ stone Jug”’ 

Of amazing bulk ; 
The hake and salmon, 
Playing at bagammon, 
Swim for divarsion 

All round this “ hulk ;” 
There “ Saxon” jailors 
Keep brave repailors, 
Who soon with sailors 

Must anchor weigh 
From th’ em’rald island, 
Ne’er to see dry land, 
Until they spy land 

In sweet Bot’ny Bay. 


Some people will think this conduct 
of my departed friend very childish, 
and so it was, doubtless; but, to 
quote the language of his patron, 
Edmund Burke, in one of those im- 
mortal pamphlets, replete with a wis- 
dom and a philosophy never granted 
to the soul of an Utilitarian, “ Why 
not gratify children? lawyers, I sup- 
pose were enicee once. Is the world 
all grown up? is childhood dead? or 
is there not in the bosoms of the wisest 
and the best some of the child’s heart 
left to respond to its earliest enchant- 
ments?” There is a remark by Cole- 
ridge relative to this propensity of su- 
perior mental power to humble itself 
to the capacity and the pursuits of the 
infant mind, which, if I recollected his 
exact words, I would here record ;+ but 
I have constantly observed, in my own 
experience of life, and my own range 
of reading, that such has ever been the 
tendency ‘of all g gifted and extraordinary 
men in every age, from Agesilaus to 
Henri Quatre — from the prophet who 
adapted himself to the proportions of 
infancy, “ his eyes upon his eyes, his 
mouth upon his mouth, his hand upon 
his hands” (2 Kings, chap. iv. v. 34), 
to our own immortal patriot Grattan, 
who, in the home a uation gave him, 
amid the woods of Tinnahinch, played 
hide-and-seek with his children ; where 
(as Tom Moore says) he who had 
guided the councils of the collected 
wisdom, 


“« The most wise of the old, 
Became all that the youngest and simplest 
hold dear.” — Monody, &c. 


Some weeks passed on, and I began 
to see less of Barry. Anxious to store 
my mind with whatever knowledge 
was to be obtained in the haunts of 
learning of the metropolis, I spent my 
days in frequenting the halls of the 
University (archigymnas. rom.), and 
imbibing the wisdom of its professors. 
To some of these I willingly pay the 


* This cannot possibly refer (without a flagrant anachronism) to the present 


Thomas England, P.P., known to the literary world by “a life” 


of the celebrated friar, Arthur O’ Leary, chaplain to a club which Curran, Yelverton, 
Earls Moira, Charlemont, &c. &c., established in 1780, under the designation of 
“‘ the Monks of the Screw.”—O. Y. 

+ The remark of which Prout only recollects the substance may be found in 
Coleridge’s Autobiograph. Liter., vol. i. p. 85, * Lo carry on the feelings of childhood 
into the powers of manhood is the privilege of genius,” &c. &c. Pope seems to have had 
a foretaste of the metaphysical discov ery made by Coleridge, when he wrote that line 
on his friend Gay — 


*¢ In wit a man, simplicity a child.”—O. Y. 
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tribute of grateful acknowledgment ; 
they were men of acute and quick 
perception, clear and lucid delivery, 
easy and affable intercourse : their lec- 
tures were at once animated and sub- 
stantial ; while others (alas!), like our 
modern Dinny Lardners, operated on 
the crowd of eager students like the 
reading of the riot act — dull, plodding, 
pompous, pragmatical, and empty- 
headed. 

While I was thus engaged in sound- 
ing the depths of Thomas Aquinas, my 
friend and countryman was ardently 
pursuing his favourite vocation, and 
diligently studying the antique; while 
I was busied with the rude forms of 
syllogistic disputation, he was tracing 
the graceful shapes of fawn and nymph 
— Psyche and Ganymede ; I wrestled 
with Duns Scotus and Peter Lombard, 
he grappled with the dying gladiator, 
or the still-breathing Laocoon; that 
huge block called the Torso of Hercules 
was the grand object of his idolatry ; I 
worshipped an equally ponderous and 
gigantic folio of Cornelius & Lapide. 

Months rolled away. I began to re- 
ceive occasional visits from the painter ; 
but I could observe that his brow wore 
the mark of a disturbed and unquiet 
spirit, and that he laboured under fits 
of depression and annoyance. He 
made no difficulty of communicating 
to me the subject of his tribulations, 
which had little foundation in reality, 
but were sufficient to sting to madness 
an over-sensitive mind, such as my 
friend unfortunately possessed. He 
had persuaded himself that the English 
artists at Rome were in a combination 
against him,— that he was doomed to 
be ever the victim of jealous envy,— 
that his efforts to gain celebrity, and 
take his allotted place among the orna- 
ments of his profession, would be ever 
thwarted, by undue preferences be- 
stowed on inferior craft and intriguing 
dulness. To these troubles of his 
fancy’s creation there was superadded 
the straitened circumstances in which 
he was placed -- wholly dependent on 
the small annuity which Edmund 
Burke (by no means wealthy at that 
period) contrived to bestow on him 
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(50/.)* All these symptoms of his 
internal organisation, which afterwards 
in London broke out into such fearful 
manifestations of irritability and un- 
happy temper, required my utmost 
skill in the art of persuasion to soothe 
and to pacify. Poets have been 
termed an angry, susceptible, and sen- 
sitive race—ever prone to take um- 
brage at the most imaginary slight, and 
industriously conjuring up spectral ap- 
pearances of unintentional offence and 
visionary wrongs ; but Barry belonged 
to the most exalted class of the genus 
irritabile ; and this unfortunate impa- 
tience of mind, in conjunction with, 
and deriving intensity from, physical 
and constitutional habit, brought on 
his premature death, ere that plenitude 
of fame and that fulness of renown, on 
which he might securely have counted, 
could, in the course of human affairs, 
be granted to his too eager anticipation. 
How beautifully is the line of observa- 
tion into which I have been thus inad- 
vertently led followed up, and how feel- 
ingly is the same sentiment expressed, 
by le Baron de Fontanes, in his conso- 
latory address to M. de Chateaubriand. 
«« Ainsi les maitres de la lyre 
Partout exhalent leur chagrins, 
Vivans la douleur les déchire ; 
Et ces dieux que la terre admire 
Ont peu compté de jours sereins. 
Long tems une ombre fugitive 
Semble tromper leur noble orgueil ; 
La Gore enfin pour eux arrive, 
Et toujours sa palme tardive 
Croit plus belle au pied d’uncercuEiL.” 
I’ve marked the youth with talentscursed, 
I’ve watched his eye, hope-lit at first — 
Then seen his heart indignant burst 
To find his genius scorned ! 
Soft on his secret hour I stole, 
And saw him scan with anguished soul 
Glory’s immortal muster-roll 
His name should have adorned ! 
His fate had been, with ardent mind 
To chase the phantom Fame,— to find 
His grasp eluded ;—calm, resigned — 
He knows his fate —he dies! 
Then comes rENowN! then FAME ap- 
pears ! 
Gory proclaims the corrtn hers! 
Aye greenest over sepulchres 
Palm-tree and laurel rise! 


* Barry was not the only English artist whose poverty at Rome was proverbial ; 
the eminent landscape painter Wilson was sadly unprovided with the precious metals 
while a student in that capital. There is an odd story told of his doffing his coat one 
fine day for a game of tennis in the baths of Caracalla (where the English had got 
up a sort of ball alley), when, lo! on his back, by way of lining to his waistcoat, 
a splendid waterfall, with grotto, &c. &c., became visible: a contrivance, no doubt, 
of his laundress, to turn his productions to some profitable purpose.—O. Y, 
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In the midst of these manifold vexa- 
tions, there arose on the destiny of my 
friend a guiding star, a light to illumine 
his path and to cheer him on his pil- 
grimage, a mild and holy influence, 
which, had it not been withdrawn sud- 
denly and for ever, might have rescued 
Barry from the dominion of his own 
unruly imaginings, and linked him to 
social existence. The rudest and most 
ungovernable natures are the most 
docile and pliant under the angelic 
sway of female loveliness; and there 
is a secret spell by which the gentle 
voice of beauty’s admonition finds 
access to the most ironbound and in- 
tractable tempers. In his frequent visits 
to the Vatican, Barry had been noticed 
by the old custode who tenanted the 
Torrione dei Venti at the extreme end 
of the palace. Fabio Centurioni (such 
was the honoured name of this respect- 
able veteran, the senior officer of the 
Vatican gallery) was in himself an 
object not unworthy of the antiquarian’s 
atiention. He belonged to a race of 
men totally distinct in character, feel- 
ings, and outward semblance, from the 
vulgar crowd of Italians who crawl 
through the streets of Rome. He was 
of an old transtiberine family; that is 
to say, he claimed, in common with 
the trasteverini, or inhabitants of that 
quarter of the city separated from the 
rest by the Tiber, an undoubted and 
uncontaminated pedigree, ascending 
through all the vicissitudes of inter- 
vening barbarism to the ancient masters 
of the world. Whether he traced the 
relationship up to Fabius Maximus— 


**Unus qui nobis cunctando restituit 
rem” (Ennius)— 


is a point which I have omitted at the 
time to ascertain ; but if a solemn, im- 
perturbable gait, a gravity of deport- 
ment, an absence of all unnecessary 
speed in word or gesture, were symp- 
toms of genealogical import, his descent 
in a direct line from the great Cunctator 
was unquestionable. His affection for 
young Barry originated in a sort of 
fancied resemblance to the old Roman 
character which he thought he could 
discover in the foreign artist; and 
certainly, as far as energy, vigour, a 
proud and generous disposition, and an 
uncompromising dignity, were typical 
of the sons of Romulus, the Irish 
painter justified the old gentleman’s 
Sagacity, and vindicated his discern- 
ment. Hence he entertained for my 
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friend a predilection which he took 
every opportunity of exhibiting, being 
heard to declare that Barry was more 
of a Roman than the whole tribe of 
degenerate wretches who dwelt on the 
right bank of the river. But what set 
the seal to the custode’s approbation, 
and firmly established the foreigner in 
his esteem, was the unbounded venera- 
tion and respectful homage which both 
felt in common for the huge Torso of 
Hercules at the extremity of the gallery 
—a colossal fragment, well-known 
throughout Europe from the many 
casts which have been taken therefrom, 
and which, in shape, size, and wonder- 
ful attributes, can only be compared to 
the Blarney stone; of which, to the 
uninitiated vulgar, it appears an exact 
fac-simile. Fabio’s eye glistened with 
delight as he watched our enthusiast 
sketching this glorious block, day after 
day, in every position and attitude. 
An invitation to his apartments in the 
palace was the result; and thus Barry 
became acquainted with the accom- 
plished, the unrivalled Marcella. 
Pure, delightful, heavenly being! 
sixty years have passed over my head, 
and revolutions have swept over the 
face of Europe, and monarchies have 
passed away, and for more than halfa 
century thy ashes have slept in the 
church of Sunta Cecilia in trastevere ; 
but thy image is now before me, lovely 
and animated as when thy smile cheered 
the wild Lrish artist, whom thou didst 
devotedly, unfeignedly love! In that 
church, near the tomb of the martyred 
saint (thy model and thy patroness), a 
marble tablet, carved by the hand of 
thy heart-broken father, may yet be seen, 
with the words,—“ Marceita Cen- 
TURIONI, DI ANNI 18, VERGINE Ro- 
MANA, PACE IMPLORA.” That peace 
is assuredly thine. Of too gentle a 
texture wert thou to endure the trials 
of life and the rude contact of adversity. 
Hence in mercy wert thou withdrawn 
from this boisterous world, and received 
into the harbour of eternal rest. With 
grief I record thy early fate; but I 
sorrow not for thee! My mind loves 
to dwell on the probable destiny of my 
friend, had Heaven but granted him a 
partner through life, an adviser, a help- 
mate, a tutelary deity, in the adored 
person of her whom he had the un- 
speakable misfortune to lose for ever. 
But of what avail are the fond specu- 
lations of friendship? Both are long 
since no more ; and I myself must soon 
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rejoin them in the mysterious region 
that stretches out beyond the grave. 
Never shall I forget the Christmas 
of 1769. In Italy, the annual re- 
currence of that merry festival is 
accompanied, in the family circle as 
well as in the public rejoicings, with 
certain demonstrations of religious 
feeling, and is not merely, as in Eng- 
land, a season of carousing and revelry. 
The picturesque appearance and gro- 
tesque costume of the rustic minstrels, 
who come down from the Appennines 
at that period of the year, and fill the 
city with the melody of their bagpipes 
(not unlike a group of Bethlehem shep~ 
herds), is not the least interesting feature 
in the solemnity. The ceremonies and 
liturgy of the church, appealing to the 
senses of the people (for, in spite of the 
march of intellect, there must ever be 
an outward and visible display of reli- 
gious worship for the bulk of mankind), 
kindle in a marvellous degree the fer- 
vour of these southern votaries of our 
common Christianity, and are admir- 
ably adapted for impressing them with 
sentiments appropriate to the comme- 
moration of Christ’s nativity. It was 
then that through Barry, who was a 
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constant visitor of Fabio Centurioni, 
and, in fact, was looked on in the light 
of an accepted son-in-law, I became 
intimate with the old custode’s family, 
and mixed with the circle that gathered 
round his fireside. Many were the 
pleasant hours, and countless the happy 
evenings, we spent in the society of 
those good and hospitable people— 
many the moments of unmixed, inef- 
fable enjoyment. Excellence in musi- 
cal accomplishments is the birthright 
of every daughter of Italy; but Mar- 
cella’s voice thrilled with a delicacy of 
feeling and a depth of expression it has 
never been my fortune to meet in any 
part of the continent. Memory will 
occasionally, at this distance of time, 
bring back on my ear some fleeting 
snatches of that exquisite melody ; and 
just now a simple ballad, replete with 
graceful piety, which I believe to be of 
her own composition, presents itself to 
my recollection. It is but a fragment; 
but as I never saw it any where in print, 
I cannot supply the portion that is de- 
ficient to complete the poem, which 
contains a supposed dialogue between 
theVirgin Mary,agipsy, and St. Joseph, 
in the land of Egypt. 


La Zingarella. 


Ben venuto vecchiarello 

Con questo bambino bello 
Che ’sto core m’ inamora; 
Dio ti salvi bella signora ! 


Sieti stanchi e meschini 
Credo poveri pellegrini 
Che cercate d’ allogiare 
Vuol signora scavalcare. 


Alla tua bella presenza 
Tutta mi sento riverenza 
E ancor credo per certo 
Che venite del deserto. 


Siete stanchi della via 

Vi offerisco la casa mia 
Benche sono poverella 
Son una donna Zingarella. 


Si non e come meritate 
Signoruccia perdonate 
Questo honor volete farmi? 
Questo piacer volete darmi ? 


Aggia qua una stalella 
Buona per sta somarella 
Paglia e fieno ce ne getto 
Vie per tutti lo ricetto. 


E tu vecchiarello siedi 

Sei venuto sempre a piedi 
Avete fatto o bella figlia 
Da trecento e tante miglia. 


O ch’ e bello sto figliarello 
Che par fatto con penello 
Non ci so dar assomiglio 
Bella madre e bello figlio. 


Non avete piu paura 

V’ indovino I’ aventura 

Noi signora cosi sino 
Facciam sempre |’ indovino. 


Quel picciolin’ mi tocca il core 
Mostra mi dunque per favore 
Fammi gratia signorina 

Dammi qii la sua manina, &c. &c. 


The Flight into Lqvpt. A BGallav. 

There’s a legend oft told of a gipsy that dwelt 
In the land where the Pyramids be ; 

And her robe was embroidered with stars, and her belt 
With devices, right wondrous to see : 

And she lived in the days when our Lord was a child 
On his mother’s immaculate breast ; 

When he fled from his foes— when to Egypt exiled, 
He went down with St, Joseph the blest. 
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This Egyptian held converse with magic, methinks, 
And the future was given to her gaze ; 
For an obelisk marked her abode, and a sphynx 
On her threshold kept vigil always. 
She was pensive and ever alone, nor was seen 
In the haunts of the dissolute crowd : 
But communed with the ghosts of the Pharaohs, I ween, 
And with visitors wrapt in a shroud. 


And there came an old man from the desert one day, 
With a maid on a mule, by that road ; 

And a child on her bosom reclined —and the way 
Led them straight to the gipsy’s abode: 

And they seemed to have travelled a wearisome path, 
From their home many, many a league— 

From a tyrant’s pursuit, from an enemy's wrath, 
Spent with toil, and o’ercome with fatigue. 


And the gipsy came forth from her dwelling, and prayed 
That the pilgrims would rest them a while ; 
And she offered her couch to that delicate maid, 
Who had come many, many a mile ; 
And she fondled the babe with affec tion’s s caress, 
And she begged the old man would repose ; 
Here the stranger, she said, ever finds free access, 
And the wanderer balm for his woes. 


Then her guests from the glare of the noonday she led 
To a seat in her grotto so cool ; 

Where she spread them a banquet of fruits—and a shed, 
With a manger, was found for the mule : 

With the wine of the palm-tree, with dates newly culled, 
All the toil of the road she beguiled ; 

And with song in a language mysterious she lulled 
On her bosom the wayfaring child. 


When the gipsy anon in her Ethiop hand 
Placed the infant’s diminutive palm, 

Oh ’twas fearful to see how the features she scanned 
Of the babe in his slumber so calm! 

Well she noted each mark and each furrow that crossed 
O’er the tracings of destiny’s line : 

‘*Wuence caME ye!” she cried, in astonishment lost, 
“ For tuis CHILD Is OF LINEAGE DIVINE!” 


‘*¢ From the village of Nazareth,” Joseph replied, 
‘* Where we dwelt in the land of the Jew; 

We have fied from a tyrant, whose garment is dyed 
In the gore of the children he slew : 

We were told to remain till an angel’s command 
Should appoint us the hour to return; 

But till then we inbabit the foreigner’s land, 
And in Egypt we make our sojourn.” 


“Then ye tarry with me!” cried the gipsy with joy, 
And ye make of my dwelling your home : 

Many years have I prayed that the Israelite boy 
(Blessed hope of the Gentiles!) would come.” 
And she kissed both the feet of the infant and knelt, 

And adored him at once ;—then a smile 
Lit the face of his mother, who cheerfully dwelt 
With her host on the banks of the Nile. 


The character and prospects of Barry —_rione de’ Venti in the Vatican gardens. 
never presented themselves to hisfriends The soothing influence of the milder 
undera brighter aspect, than during the —_ affections became manifest in the sub- 
period of his intimacy with the amiable missive and quasi filial attention with 
and cultivated indwellers of the Tor- which he deferred to the counsels of 
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Marcella’s father, who having, in virtue 
of his office, seen many successive ge- 
nerations of young enthusiasts engaged 
in the same professional walk, was emi- 
nently qualified to guide and to advise. 
The privilege of access to the gallery 
at hours when, by the established regu- 
lations, all others were excluded, was 
au advantage which Barry knew how 
to appreciate ; and which I particularly 
notice, because it gave occasion to an 
occurrence of which I alone was wit- 
ness, and which I promised during his 
lifetime never to disclose. Since his 
death I have had no motive for either 
publishing or concealing this anec- 
dote; and, to tell the truth, I ap- 
prehended that its very singularity 
would perhaps, in the estimation of 
many, be a sufficient reason for refusing 
all credence to the narrative; but in 
the eyes of the select few, for whom I 
write (contentus paucis lectoribus), I 
venture to hope that the romantic na- 
ture of the transaction will not merely 
on that ground alone damage the state- 
ment, or prejudice my veracity; it 
being a recognised truth, that matters 
far more extraordinary have occurred 
in real life than are recorded in the 


wildest pages of contemporary fiction. 

Barry loved to study in the Vatican 
gallery by night; an indulgence which 
the mildness of the season (it was now 
the close of May 1770, in the genial 
climate of Italy) would occasionally 


allow of. The modern custom of per- 
mitting foreigners to explore the mu- 
seum by torchlight, on payment of 
certain fees, and under particular ‘cir- 
cumstances, had not been yet esta- 
blished ; so that James had no appre- 
hension of intruders on the privacy of 
his studious hours. There, by the glare 
ofa bronze lamp, he would sit while 
the city was hushed to repose; and 
while the glimmering flame would cast 
its shadowy lustre on the contours of 
some antique group, he would delight 
to sketch the ghostlike forms of the 
mighty dead, drinking deep at the pure 
fount of Greek inspiration. I believe 
that T have before adverted to the 
Strange notion which he had imbibed, 
that the English artists at Rome were 
jealously watchful of his studies ; that 
they sought to appropriate the concep- 
tions of his teeming fancy, and to rob 
him of his originality. Hence to Barry 
the consciousness of being alone and 
unobserved constituted the real charm 
of these nocturnal pursuits: none but I 
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could boast of having ever been allowed 
access to his vigils in the gallery —a 
mark of friendship which, as I am 
about to relate, I have sufficient reason 
to remember. On the evening of the 
20th of May (the date I have not for- 
gotten) we had both been staying up 
late with the old custode in the Tor- 
rione, and Barry had been rather 
warmly engaged with his host in a con- 
troversy respecting the relative merits 
of the recumbent Cleopatra, and the 
reclining figure of a colossal river god, 
generally supposed to be the Nile, 
when, as he imagined I took some 
interest on behalf of his favourite the 
Cleopatra, he offered to accompany me 
thither, with the old custode’s permis- 
sion, and give me ocular demonstration 
of the correctness of his views. As by 
this time (it was near midnight) we 
had demolished not a few flasks of 
gensano, I felt nothing loath; so we 
folded our cloaks about us, and I bore 
the torch. I question whether Diomed 
and Ulysses, in their famous night ex- 
cursion across the plain of Troy, expe- 
rienced loftier emotions than did we, 
as with echoing tread we paced the 
solemn halls of the pontifical palace, 
between ranks of antique statues, con- 
fronting us in every possible variety of 
attitude,— menace, grief, admiration, 
welcome, or terror. Nothing to my 
imagination appeared so illustrative of 
a visit to the shades of Erebus, such as 
perpetrated by the hero of the Zneid 
and his mystic guide — 


‘* Tbant obscurisola sub nocte per umbram 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania 
regna,”’—( Lib. 6.) 


Barry would occasionally pause before 
some of his marble favourites, intro- 
duce me to their individual merits, 
and teach me to throw the light judi- 
ciously over their most commendable 
features ; delivering himself withal of 
some of those striking theories which 
I loved to trace in his subsequent 
printed lectures on the art he adored. 
But as we slowly approached the 
sala de Cleopatra, the term of our 
appointed pilgrimage, a sudden and 
unaccountable start on the part of my 
friend dashed the torch out of my 
hand—and * T’ll be hanged, Prout !” 
cried he, “ if the ruffians an’t listening 
to every word I utter: did you not see 
that scoundrel Nollekens lurking there 
behind the Antinous !—by G—d, ’tis 
he !”—** For shame!” I rejoined ; 
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“can’t you keep from cursing at this 
hour of night, and in the very resi- 
dence of the sovereign pontiff?” — 
“Tis true, by hell!” cried out my 
infuriated friend, reckless of that stern 
reporter for the celestial press, the re- 
cording angel, who no doubt dropped a 
detersive tear on an oath the decided 
evidence and offspring of monomania ; 
but I’ll soon teach the rascal to exer- 
cise elsewhere his talents as an eaves- 
dropper, a spy, and a plagiarist !”’— 
So saying, he rushed to the spot where 
he fancied he had seen his foe; and 
spite of the obscurity of the hall, on 
the floor of which lay the semiextin- 
guished torch, I could still perceive 
that he had in fact grappled not with 
a mere creation of his troubled fancy, 
but with a bond fide human shape, 
muffled in the ample folds of a long 
ecclesiastical robe, and yielding appa- 
rently without resistance to the rude 
energy of its assailant. Barry soon re- 
laxed his grasp, when he had clearly 
ascertained that his prisoner was an 
old priest and an Italian ; but muttered 
still, with indomitable wrath, “ You 
may thank your stars, my boy, that you 
wern’t that blackguard Nollekens.”— 
“« Grazie tante/” was the ejaculation 
of the venerable captive, when he had 
sufficiently recovered from his affright : 
** your mistake had well nigh had con- 
sequences which none would regret 
more than yourselves. You are fo- 
reigners, and, if I may judge from your 
idiom, English; I am a resident of the 
palace. No doubt a love for the arts 
has occasioned your presence here at 
this unusual hour. "Tis well. Follow 
me towards the sala di San Damaso.” 
There was something authoritative, as 
well as conciliatory, in the tone of our 
new acquaintance ; and as I shewed a 
disposition to accept the invitation of 
one whom I guessed to be a dignitary 
of the Papal court, Barry did not hesi- 
tate to accompany me. 

We paused not, we spoke not. On- 
wards we went through the different 
corridors and antechambers that sepa- 
rate the Vatican gallery from that por- 
tion of the palace which our guide had 
mentioned. Each bussola, each door, 
seemed to recognise the passage of a 
master, flying open at his touch. At 
length we entered what appeared to be 
a study. The walls were hung with 
Flemish tapestry ; and a bronze lamp 
of antique fashion, dependent from the 
gilt oak ceiling, faintly illumined the 
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apartment. In the centre, a table in- 
laid with exquisite mosaic was strewed 
with various documents, seemingly of 
an official character ; amongst which a 
single book, though torn and disfigured, 
quickly attracted my eye. I knew ata 
glance the familiar folio. It was a copy 
of that splendid code of unrivalled 
philosophy and exalted wisdom, the 
magna charta of science combined with 
religion, the standard regulations of my 
old tutors’ “ Instrrurum Socreratis 
Jesu.” We were seated at the Italian 
prelate’s request. A servant in the 
papal livery was summoned by a rapid 
signal from an adjoining room ; a brief 
order to bring wine and refreshments 
was delivered, and executed with magic 
promptitude. Meantime Barry kept 
his eye on me to ascertain what I 
thought of our singular position. Our 
host left no space for reflection, but 
pressed us with genuine hospitality to 
partake of what lay before us. Wine 
is the great dissolvent of distrust, the 
great generator of cordiality. Never 
was this recognised truth more forcibly 
exemplified than in my friend’s case, 
who, totally oblivious of the late awk- 
ward scufile between himself and the 
most reverend dignitary, launched out 
into a diversity of topics connected 
with the fine arts, of which our enter- 
tainer appeared to be a sincere and 
enlightened admirer. 

Thinking it high time to mix in the 
conversation, “ 1 am happy to find,” 
said I, quaffing a glass of Malaga, 
“ that the Jesuits have a friend at the 
court of Ganganelli.” 

‘ Speak you thus abbatino ?”’ rejoined 
our host. “ You are then an admirer 
of Loyola’s institute. Are there many 
such in France, where it appears you 
have studied ?” 

I described the whole episcopal body 
of the Gallican Church, than which 
there never existed in any age of 
Christianity a more learned and pious 
assemblage of men, as unanimously 
adverse to the proposed destruction of 
that invaluable Society. 

“ The King of France, the Kings of 
Spain and Portugal, happen to think 
differently, young man,” said the pre- 
late with some warmth, and with a tone 
that only served to kindle my zeal in 
defence of my old professors. 

“‘ The profligate Duc de Choiseuil, 
and the very reputable Madame de 
Pompadour, may have persuaded the 
imbecile Louis XV. to adopt the views 
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of the writers in the Encyclopédie— 
D’Alembert and Diderot may possibly 
think that the conductors of that trouble- 
some periodical, Le Journal de Trevour, 
might be advantageously suppressed— 
the minister of his most Catholic Ma- 
jesty of Spain may no doubt fancy the 
property of the Society, in the mother 
country, in South America, and in the 
East Indies, a fair object of plunder— 
the respectable Marquis de Pombal 
may entertain similar opinions at Lis- 
bon; but surely the judgment of a 
knot of courtly conspirators, acting in 
unhallowed concert, should find its 
proper weight in the balance of the 
sanctuary. IfI mistake not, Catherine 
of Russia, and the great Frederick of 
Prussia (heretics though they be), 
think differently of the merits of these 
extraordinary men, and openly profess 
their readiness to offer them an asylum 
in their respective territories. But if it 
be true (as it is rumoured in the Piazza 
Colonna) that the restoration of Avignon 
and its confiscated territory, estreated 
by France during the late pontificate, 
is to be the reward of Ganganelli’s sub- 
serviency in this matter to the court of 
Versailles, then I must say, and I don’t 
care who hears it, that a more flagrant 
case of simony and corruption never 
disgraced the annals of the Vatican, 
As to the wretched province regained 
to the holy see by such means, it may 
well bear the denomination given of old 
to the Potter's field, HakEL Dama!” 

A dismal scowl] passed over the brow 
of the prelate. “ Is it not the first duty 
of the supreme pastor,” he hastily ob- 
served, ** to conciliate the heads of the 
Christian flock? Your own country 
teaches a lesson on pontifical obstinacy. 
Had Clement VII. shewn less rigour 
in refusing to propitiate your eighth 
Harry, by sacrificing to his whim the 
rights of Queen Catherine, England 
would at this day be the most valuable 
fleoff of St. Peter’s domain. In bygone 
days, the request of Philippe Le Bel, 
backed by the emperor, the kings of 
England and Spain, was deemed suffi- 
cient, in the teeth of evidence, to con- 
demn the noble brotherhood of the 
Temple. These orders are of human 
institution: the Jesuits must be yielded 
up to the exigency of the times. To 
appease the outcry, to calm the effer- 
vescence of the moment, the Pope may 
safely dismiss his ‘ Janissaries.’” 

“ Yet the day may come,” I replied, 
“ when Catholicity may want the power- 
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ful aid of science and of literature— 
when the paltry defence of ignorant 
bigotry will be no longer of any avail 
—when all the motley host of remain- 
ing monks and friars, white, black, and 
grey, will find their inability to fill the 
space left void by the suppression of 
that intellectual and redeeming ORDER 
—and when all the resources of learn- 
ing and genius will be required to fight 
the battle of Christianity.” 

Two hours had now elapsed since 
our midnight adventure ; and the warn- 
ing chime of the palace belfry gave 
me an opportunity, in accordance with 
Barry's repeated signals, to take leave. 
The prelate, having carefully ascer- 
tained our name and address, placed 
us under the guidance of the attendant 
in waiting, who led us by the cortile 
dei Suizzeri to the Scala regia ; and we 
finally stood in front of St. Peter’s 
Church. We paused there awhile, 
little dreaming that it was the last 
night we should pass in Rome. The 
moon was up; and the giant obelisk 
of Sesostris, that had measured the 
sands of Lybia with its shadow, now 
cast its gnomon to the very foot of 
that glorious portico. Gushing with 
perennial murmur, the two immense 
jets d’eau flung out their cataracts on 
each side of the sublime monument, 
and alone broke with monotonous 
sound the silence of the night. 

Poor Marcella! those two hours had 
been a space of severe trial and sad 
suspense for thee; but we knew not 
till months had elapsed the fatal con- 
sequences that ensued. Barry, when 
he parted with her father, had promised 
to remain but a moment in the gallery ; 
and old Centurioni bade his daughter 
wait up for his guests, while he himself 
sought his quiet pillow. Hours rolled 
on, and we came not. The idea of 
nocturnal assassination, unfortunately 
too familiar to the Roman mind, 
awakened by the non-appearance of 
the Irish artist, took rapid possession 
of her kindling imagination, as she 
watched in the Torrione in vain for 
his return. The transition from doubt 
to the certainty of some indefinable 
danger was the work of an instant. 
Yielding to the bold impulse of here- 
ditary instinct, she seized the bronze 
lamp that burned on the mantelpiece, 
grasped a Damascus blade, the weapon 
of some crusader in olden time, and 
gliding with the speed of thought, was 
soon far advanced in her searching 
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progress through the corridors and gal- 
leries of the palace. Had the statue 
of Lucretia leaped from its pedestal, 
it might present a similar appearance 
in gesture and deportment. Alas, 
she was never to re-enter the parental 
dwelling! Ere the morning dawned 
the romantic girl was a prisoner in the 
Castle of St. Angelo, under suspicion 
of being employed by the Jesuits to 
assassinate Ganganelli! 

Strange whispers were current at 
break of day :—*“ An Irish painter 
and an Irish priest, both emissaries of 
‘ the Society,’ had been detected lurk- 
ing in the Vatican: an assault had been 
committed on the sacred person of the 
pontiff: they had avowed all in a 
secret interview with his holiness, and 
had confessed that they were employed 
by Lawrence Ricci, the general of the 
order.” At the English coffee-house in 
the Piazza di Spagna, the morning's 
gossip was early circulated in Barry’s 
hearing: the truth flashed on his mind 
at once. He ran to my apartments. I 
was thunderstruck. 

Nothing had as yet transpired con- 
cerning Marcella’s imprisonment; and 
we, unfortunately, resolved on a step 
which gave a colourable pretext to 
accusation. In the hurry of our alarm, 
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we agreed on quitting Rome at once. 
Barry took the road to Bologna; and 
I was by noon in the Pontine marshes, 
on my way to Naples. Our friends 
thought us safely immured in those 
cells which the “ holy office” still 
keeps up at its head-quarters in the 
Dominican convent, called, ironically 
enough, “ La Minerva.” 

Old Centurioni was debarred the 
privilege of seeing his daughter; in 
silent anguish he mourned over his 
child, and bemoaned the fate of the 
young foreigners, who, he doubted not, 
were equally in the hands of “ justice.” 
But the worst was to come. That 
angelic being, whose nature was too 
pure, and whose spirit was too lofty, 
to endure the disgrace and infamy 
imputed to her, remained haughtily 
and indignantly passive under the 
harsh and unmerited infliction. She 
gave no sign. An inflammatory fever, 
the combined result of uncertainty 
concerning the fate of her lover, and 
irritation at the very thought of such 
heinous guilt thus laid to her charge, 
closed in less than a fortnight her 
earthly career. Her death set the seal 
to my friend's evil destiny through the 
remainder of his unblest and reckless 
pilgrimage. 
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CHURCH AFFAIRS——-THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION, AND 
CHURCH-RATES. 


We take up the pen at a moment 
when we have every right to suppose 
that the first Report of the Eccle- 
siastical Commission has been pre- 
sented to his majesty, and, of course, 
within a few hours from the period 
when it will be laid upon the tables 
of the two Houses of Parliament. The 
question put to us, under such circum- 
stances, will naturally be, Why adopt 
this course— why not rather wait till 
the Report itself shall have been put 
into our own hands, and we ourselves 
thereby placed in a situation to discuss 
its merits fairly? We answer, that in 
almost any other case than this such 
would have been our mode of acting ; 
but that in the present instance we feel 
that we shall be best able to discharge 
the duty which we owe to ourselves 
and to the public, by avoiding it. For 
we do not deny that strange rumours 
touching the nature of the Report have 
reached us; and we greatly prefer 
arguing the questions that arise out of 
these rumours to combatting what may 
perhaps prove to be the plan actually 
determined upon by the king’s govern- 
ment. If, again, we be required to 
assign a reason for this preference, we 
answer, that we are influenced by more 
than one motive. 

In the first place, it has never been 
the practice of this Magazine to main- 
tain a teasing, useless guerilla system 
of warfare in politics, by ringing the 
changes on the folly of any particular 
measure of which the success has be- 
come certain. As long as there has 
appeared to us to be a chance, how- 
ever remote, of stopping measures of 
which we believed the tendency to be 
mischievous, we have not ceased to 
raise our voices against them. Wit- 
ness the part which we took previous 
to the passing of the Reform-bill, 
to the mutilation of the Irish Church, 
and to various enactments besides, 
which we opposed while in transitu, 
but of which we have long ceased 
to speak, except in sorrow. Once 
a bill has become law, however, or 
taken such a form as that to hinder 
it from becoming law seemed impos- 
sible, neither Whigs nor Tories can 
charge us with indulging our own 
spleen under the guise of an adher- 
ence to principle. So, in the matter 


now before us, we cannot but feel that, 
if the rumours which have reached us 
relative to the forthcoming Report be 
correct, not only the Report itself, but 
the bill founded upon it, will meet with 
such support in the House of Commons 
as that, backed by the authority of the 
government, must bear down all oppo- 
sition elsewhere. Were we, therefore, 
to wait till the Report itself came out, 
and to find what we acknowledge to 
be our fears confirmed, we should place 
ourselves in the situation of men who, 
having their hands tied, are quite in- 
capable of offering resistance to their 
assailants, and are yet a great deal too 
proud to complain or protest where pro- 
test and complaint would be useless. 

In the next place, as men who have 
slept in some swamp, and dreamed all 
the while of woods, and groves, and 
valleys that laughed with standing corn, 
are reluctant to open their eyes lest the 
delusion should be dispelled ; so we, 
having conceived a theory of our own 
respecting the line of policy which the 
present cabinet would follow in Church 
matters, cannot make up our minds to 
abandon that theory till we shall have 
been forced to do so. That we were 
not so idle as to expect from them an 
unbending adherence to existing usages, 
our paper on Church Reform in last 
month’s Number will have shewn. But 
we confess that we were not prepared 
to admit the idea of any deviation on 
their part from principle—far less the 
establishment of precedents which, 
whenever it shall suit the views of a 
future cabinet to destroy the Church 
altogether, will be as surely appealed 
to as the astronomer appeals to the 
rules taught him in Euclid’s Elements. 
Though, therefore, it be whispered 
about that such precedents will be 
established, and that the first recom- 
mendation of the Commission will go 
far to establish them, still we, having 
no proof of the fact before us, must be 
allowed to discredit it; and of course 
to argue against the possible commis- 
sion of so grievous a blunder by those 
whose attachment to our institutions 
in church and state we believe to be 
unquestionable. 

Lastly, it is vain to think of hiding, 
either from ourselves or others, the 
melancholy truth, that if the Church 
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of England do not find friends in the 
present cabinet, she need not look for 
them among official meu any where 
under heaven. Were it indeed pos- 
sible to conceive that she shall by 
them be betrayed, then is she, as an 
establishment, fallen for ever. Nay, 
if they, with the best intentions in the 
world, endeavour to keep themselves 
in power, and to serve her by bringing 
forward measures of which her sworn 
enemies shall approve, who will be 
sanguine enough to hope from such 
measures a fortunate issue? Now, 
without having seen the Report, with- 
out possessing any means of ascertain- 
ing to what it tends, further than that 
we understand it will have reference 
to the equalisation of official labour 
among the bishops, no blame can surely 
attach to us if we venture to point out 
the evil of originating what the Humes, 
Whittle Harveys, and O’Connells may 
be expected to support,—giving in a 
few words the reasons which lead us to 
form this judgment, and leaving it to 
the tried friends of the Church in the 
cabinet and in both houses to deal with 
the matter as they shall deem most ex- 
pedient. 

It is admitted on all hands that 
there exists among the bishoprics too 
great an inequality, both of revenue and 
jurisdiction. It is likewise admitted 
that the system of translations, except 
to the two archbishoprics, and possibly 
to the sees of London and Durham, 
is a bad one. We conclude, therefore, 
that the first act of the Church Com- 
mission will be to recommend some 
scheme for the removal of these defects. 
In a former paper we ventured to sug- 
gest the creation of a certain number 
of suffragans, as the best remedy for 
one evil, and the annexation of certain 
cathedral dignities to the poorer sees 
as a cure for the other. We have since 
learned that, by persons who either 
never read, or do not understand 
church history, our device was treated 
as visionary. Are these gentlemen 
aware that, in making this recom- 
mendation, we only spoke of doing 
now what was formerly done, not 
only in the primitive church, but in 
the reformed Church of England ? 
Do they know that Cranmer obtained 
from Henry VIII. the restoration of 
the order of chorepiscopi, under the re- 
ceived name of sufiragans, by an act 
of parliament passed in the twenty-sixth 
year of his reign, which has never been 
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repealed? Do they know that there 
were actually ten suffragan bishops 
exercising their episcopal functions in 
England during the reigns of Henry, 
Edward, and Elizabeth; that though 
discontinued under James, and amid 
the troublesome times of Charles I., 
the declaration of Charles II. concern- 
ing ecclesiastical affairs, issued soon 
after his return to the throne, promised 
to re-establish them? If they do not 
know these things, and are ignorant 
of the reason for them assigned by 
Charles, namely, “ because the dio- 
ceses, especially some of them, are 
thought to be of too large extent,” 
we entreat of them to suspend their 
ridicule till they inquire; and then, 
perhaps, they may discover that suf- 
fragan bishops are not the mongrel 
creations of our own brain, but an 
order which has been recognised in 
the Church throughout all ages. But 
this, we are aware, is not the only 
ground on which our scheme has been 
opposed. “ Take care,” says one friend 
of the Church, “ lest by means of these 
suffragans you lead the people to a 
knowledge of the fact, that there may 
be an episcopacy to which civil rank 
does not attach, and that it may be 
worked much more cheaply than at 
present.” — “ Besides,” adds another, 
“it is not fair to take away from the 
inferior clergy any of the prizes which 
at present lie open to them. Let us 
rather ascertain whether or not some 
such arrangements may be made among 
the bishoprics themselves as shall enable 
us to remedy the defects complained of, 
without narrowing the field of enter- 
prise for the clergy.” Well, then, as- 
suming that the latter arguments pre- 
vail with the commissioners, what course 
lies open to them? We cannot tell; 
but we will put a case hypothetically, 
and then reason it. 

Suppose the forthcoming Report 
shall contain a plan for recasting all 
the diocesses in England and Wales— 
suppose Essex shall be separated from 
London and appended to Rochester ; 
Chester relieved of portions of its bulk, 
by slices given to Carlisle and Dur- 
ham; Bristol swallowed up in Llan- 
daff, while lhe who was the bishop of 
the former diocess removes his tent 
elsewhere; and other and similar dis- 
tributions of jurisdiction and responsi- 
bility effected throughout the kingdom 
—will this arrangement, if it stand 
alone, give satisfaction to any body? 
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We are sure that it will not. Chureh- 
men will object to it, as a needless 
interference with long-established rights 
and privileges; Dissenters will per- 
ceive that their views are very little 
advanced by it, while considerable in- 
convenience must be experienced in 
the increased difficulties which it will 
throw in their way, relative to the 
registering and safe-keeping of wills, 
and other important documents. For 
though Churchmen admit and deplore 
the evils of the present system, we are 
mistaken if the generality of them would 
not prefer keeping things as they are 
to any such wild scheme as this; and, 
unless you give them better ground 
from which by and by to renew their 
attacks on the Church itself, you need 
scarcely hope to carry the Dissenters 
along with you. The Report, there- 
fore, will win no smiles from the op- 
position, unless it go considerably 
further than this. Suppose, then, that 


it does go further, so as to touch upon 
the question of revenues; advising, not 
that the richer sees shall increase the 
small livings in their respective gifts, 
or endow new churches where they are 
wanted, while the poorer are propped 


up in some such fashion as we ven- 
tured to shadow forth last month; 
but that of the joint emoluments of all 
the sees a fresh distribution shall take 
place, so as that the poorest may be 
raised to 5000/. and the richest kept 
under 12,000/. a-year; will any body, 
either in or out of parliament, object 
to so happy a device? We answer, 
that whatever may be the reception 
awarded to it by Sir Robert Inglis, 
Mr. Estcourt, and their friends, the 
Humes, the Whittle Harveys, and the 
O’Connells, will welcome the scheme 
with shouts ofapprobation. Wafted on 
the gale of their sweet breaths, the first 
measure of Church Reform will hold 
its course ; and ministers will have the 
satisfaction of knowing, when their 
bill becomes law, that they carried it 
by the aid of Dissenters, Papists, and 
Infidels! Now we put it to those 
who, from a sincere wish to serve the 
Church, express a reluctance to sanc- 
tion the plan which we ventured to set 
forth, whether the single fact of having 
its rival supported by Mr. Hume, Mr. 
Whittle Harvey, and Mr. O’Connell, 
is not of itself sufficient to alarm them. 
They talk of danger from enlighten- 
mug the people on the subject of a 
cheap episcopacy, and of injustice to 
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the inferior clergy, by trenching on the 
prizes placed before them. Let them 
think for a moment ere they decide, 
whether their or our plan is the most 
to be dreaded. 

Whoever imagines that the people 
of England are in ignorance that there 
may be good and canonical bishops, 
without either large revenues or seats 
in the House of Lords, gives his coun- 
trymen credit for a degree of simplicity 
which by no means belongs to them. 
The people of England have only to 
look across the Tweed, and they will 
perceive there six excellent prelates, 
not one of whom can boast either of 
the civil honours of a legislator, or the 
wealth of a minor canon of Westmin- 
ster. In like manner, the people of 
England know perfectly well that the 
episcopacy in the United States is, 
qué its spiritual authority, on a footing 
of equality with their own. To ima- 
gine, therefore, that the existence among 
them of suffragan bishops, by opening 
their eyes to matters which they never 
observed before, would lead them to 
clamour for the degradation of the spi- 
ritual peers, is to attribute to them a 
species of folly and malignity of which 
we have as yet had no proofs. But 
granting that some danger were to be 
apprehended on this score, is there no 
danger likely to follow the adoption of 
the equalising scheme ? 

Up to the present moment, the friends 
of the Church have been in a position 
to defend the ecclesiastical institutions 
of the country by arguments which 
may be slighted, but which defy refu- 
tation. The Dissenter objects to the 
temporal rank of the bishops, and to 
the wealth of many of the sees. We 
answer, that he has the very same 
ground of objection to the temporal 
rank of the lay-peers, and to the enor- 
mous fortunes which some of them 
possess. The tenure, indeed, by which 
the bishops keep their seats in the 
House of Lords, is, generally speaking, 
the oldest of which the constitution 
takes cognisance. Most of them sit 
there by virtue of their baronies ; and 
each see, being a corporation endowed, 
has just as good a right, in law and in 
equity, to its own particular endow- 
ments, as any other corporation within 
the realm. But the moment you begin 
to unsettle these tenures, where are 
you? Take, for example, the see of 
Bristol, which we have imagined to be 
on the eve of merging in the see of 
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Llandaff. Will the individual who 
once exercised episcopal jurisdiction 
in Bristol, but is now planted we know 
not where, have any right, by virtue of 
his office, to sit and vote in the House 
of Lords?) Unquestionably not, un- 
less such right be conferred by patent ; 
and modern patents affecting eccle- 
siastical persons are not likely, we sus- 
pect, to be treated with the kind of 
deference that attaches to prescriptive 
usage. We do not deny the power of 
the crown to create ten new spiritual 
peers, should it be deemed expedient ; 
but we do hold that such creations, 
especially if substituted for old baro- 
nies, would enfeeble the whole body 
of the spiritual peerage, to a degree of 
which the real amount will probably 
not be known till after the experiment 
has been tried. 

But if such be the hazard to the 
temporal rank of the bishops, attendant 
on the suppression of so much as one 
old and the creation of one new see, 
what shall we say of a scheme for 
equalising the revenues of the sees 
in general, which goes upon the prin- 
ciple of making the wealth of some 
contribute to the poverty of others ? 
Let this be accomplished, and where 
will be your ground of defence? Hi- 
therto you have urged, and urged 
justly, that the legislature has no more 
right to meddle with the property of 
the see of London than with that be- 
longing to Christ’s Church Oxford, to 
the Blue-coat School, or to the cor- 
poration of Leeds. You have denied 
that any portion of what is called 
church property is, in any sense of the 
word, the property of the state. You 
have shewn, that it is not by its en- 
dowments that the church is allied to 
the state—that the endowments of 
benefices never were granted by par- 
liament, far less depend for their con- 
tinuance on parliamentary forbearance ; 
and hence, that there exists the very 
same plea for seizing on the endow- 
ments of all the hospitals in the coun- 
try, as for sequestrating those belonging 
to different corporations in the church. 
Once break through the restraint of 
principle, however, by shewing that 
you do not scruple to deal with the 
endowments of the bishops’ sees as 
with a mass available for any one 
general purpose, and where will you 
be able to stop? We answer, you will 
never be able to stop, till every right 
inherent in every ecclesiastical corpora- 
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tion has been swept away, and your 
clergy are rendered, not the incum- 
bents of endowed benefices, but sti- 
pendiaries, aud, of course, creatures of 
parliament. 

But this is not all. Supposing you 
bent on constructing this new-fangled 
machine, how are you to work it after 
it is constructed? Up to the year 
1835, the process was simple enough : 
each bishop, like each lay-proprietor, 
collected his rents, and took his fines 
as they became due; some receiving 
less than others, some more. The 
wisdom of 1835 is supposed to have 
ascertained that all this was faulty; 
and that no bishop ought to possess a 
smaller revenue than so and so, nor 
any a greater than so and so. To 
bring the scheme to hear, are we to 
have what are called enabling statutes 
—gentle laws, which do not require 
but which allow such and such 
corporations to alienate such and 
such portions of their estates? And 
when this is done, what next? 
Doubtless a permanent ecclesiastical 
board, to whose management the 
alienated estates shall be intrusted ; 
and which will itself derive whatever 
authority it may possess from parlia- 
ment, and from parliament alone. 
Behold, then, at what conclusions we 
arrive! A board is established, which 
shall manage the episcopal estates, 
and pay to the bishops their stipends. 
This board is a thing of parliamentary 
creation; nay, the very sums to be 
handed over to each bishop have been 
specified by act of parliament. What 
are your bishops now? Well may 
the scheme receive the support (as it 
doubtless will) of O’Connell, Hume, 
Whittle Harvey, and Tom Duncombe! 
They are wise enough to be aware, 
that the moment you make the bishops 
accept as the sole security for their 
revenues an act of parliament, passed 
in 1835, you place them and their 
means of subsistence for ever at the 
mercy of parliament; and they are a 
great deal too far-sighted not to an- 
ticipate the issue in which such an 
experiment must end. You talk of 
the danger of making people aware, 
through the suffragans, how easy it is 
to have a cheap episcopacy; we tell 
you that your own precious plan will 
accomplish much more than that. The 
time is not very distant, when we shall 
hear some popular member of the 
House of Commons assert, that it is 
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too bad to burthen the people by pay- 
ing any bishop so much as 5000/. 
a-year. Is he met by a reference to 
former payments? He will reply, 
“ All that is very true; but I recollect 
also, that there was a time when the 
Bishop of Llandaff had only 900/. a- 
year, and when I propose to give him 
3000/., I think he has no right to com- 
plain.” And will the Conservative 
government of that day — supposing 
it to be Conservative—find itself in a 
position to refute such reasoning? We 
are sure that it will not. ‘ You de- 
stroyed all ancient land-marks,” such 
will be the argument of the leveller, 
“ in 1835, on the plea of expediency, 
and we cannot allow your twigs and 
willow-wands, set up only ten years 
ago, to stand in the way of further 
improvement.” Then down will go 
the fabric, with a rapidity which will 
astonish even the most sanguine, till 
of the once honoured Church of Eng- 
land nothing will remain except the 
memory of her excellencies and her 
wrongs. 

Once more we beg to assure our 
readers, that what we have written has 
been written in total ignorance of the 
scheme about to be proposed by the 
Ecclesiastical Commission. Itis there- 
fore very possible that our giant may, 
after all, prove a shadow; yet there 
are certain facts connected with the 
constitution of the Commission itself, 
as well as with the system on which it 
has acted from the beginning, which 
might lead the timid and the suspicious 
to look to its recommendations with 
something like distrust. 

In a Commission appointed avow- 
edly for the purpose of inquiring into 
the efficiency of the Established Church, 
and of devising means for improving 
it, we find seven laymen, of whom not 
fewer than four are cabinet ministers, 
—five prelates, of whom only one ever 
served a cure as a parish minister,— 
and not a single clergyman, whose ex- 
perience in the working of the parochial 
system being recent, might be regarded 
as worth referring to. Again: these 
twelve — lay statesmen and prelates — 
not only do not inquire, but they give 
and receive a mutual pledge on the 
first day of meeting that they shall not 
communicate, even to their most confi- 
dential friends, either the objects or the 
acts of the Commission. Now there 
is not an individual among them for 
whom we do not entertain a very high 
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respect; yet they must permit us to 
add, that we are unacquainted with any 
twelve men whom we consider compe- 
tent, by the exercise of their unassisted 
wisdom, to remodel advantageously 
the constitution of the Church of 
England. There are so many different 
interests mixed up in that constitution, 
so much of principle and of prejudice 
interwoven with its machinery, that to 
readjust the latter, without at least 
taking counsel of the former, cannot 
fail to produce much more of evil than 
of good. Observe, for example, one 
consequence which is. sure to follow 
the course actually adopted. 

The Report of the Commissioners, 
let it appear when it may, must take all 
parties by surprise. It is too much to 
expect that the plan embodied in it 
will be faultless; yet, however nume- 
rous its faults may be, who will be in 
a condition to expose them ? Of course 
we allude not now to the avowed 
enemies of the church—for the more 
numerous their complaints the more 
highly shall we be apt to think of the 
scheme ; but the church’s best friends 
see in what a predicament you place 
them. There are, for example, the 
bishops, of whom five only have been 
consulted on the general merits of the 
scheme. Are the remaining seven- 
teen to submit their judgments in the 
House of Lords implicitly to that of 
the Commissioners; or, if they refuse 
to do this, will it not be at the hazard 
of being accounted factious, in their op- 
position to a government which pro- 
fesses to seek only the church’s wel- 
fare? But we will go further than 
this. Not the bishops only, but the 
whole body of the clergy, and not the 
clergy only, but the people at large, 
may fairly assert that they had a right 
to have their opinions ascertained 
through the most experienced and in- 
fluential members of their respective 
bodies. For neither the bishops, con- 
sidered as a separate order,—nor the 
clergy, considered as an order different 
from that ofthe bishops,—-nor both com- 
bined — make up the Church. We 
think, therefore, that instead of deli- 
berating with closed doors, like a court 
of cardinals, the Commission would 
have set itself in a fairer light towards 
the country, besides attaining much 
more extensive information, had each 
member been authorised to employ at 
least one friend, to collect opinions 
from every quarter. Because, reject 
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it as they may, the imputation to which, 
under existing circumstances, the Com- 
missioners lie open is this,—that the 
majority have been mere tools in the 
hands of the minority,—in other words, 
that one or two, having concocted their 
plan long before a commission was 
thought of, laid it before the board 
when assembled, with an intimation 
that it,and none other, would go down 
with his majesty’s government. We 
do not pretend to say that such has 
been the case,—for we repeat, that we 
are totally in the dark as to the whole 
business; but we defy the board to get 
rid of a charge which has been brought 
against it already, and which will, let 
its recommendations be what they may, 
be repeated over and over again from 
one quarter or another. 

And now, having said so much 
respecting the forthcoming Report of 
the Church Commissioners, we must be 
permitted, before we lay aside the pen, 
to throw out a few hints upon another 
subject not very remotely connected 
with it. It is whispered— indeed it is 
openly avowed — that while the Com- 
missioners are thus digesting a given 
scheme of Church Reform, the govern- 
ment is arranging a plan for the aboli- 
tion of Church-rates. The ground- 
work of that plan, moreover, is said to 
be the same with which Lord Althorp 
failed to effect his purpose; indeed, 
whatever alterations may be made in 
the plan, when completed, will affect 
only the machinery for working it. It 
may be well, therefore, if we remind 
our readers of what Lord Althorp’s 
scheme sought to accomplish. 

Lord Althorp neither understood nor 
professed to understand the nature of 
that alliance between church and state 
which Earl Grey in a straightforward 
and manly manner refused to dissolve. 
He knew, however, that the Dissenters 
considered themselves very badly treated 
as often as the churchwardens of the 
parishes in which they lived called 
upon them to pay their Church-rates ; 
and, being anxious to conciliate their 
support, on which he believed that the 
existence of his government depended, 
he resolved to relieve them of the 
burthen. Still the national churches 
must be kept up, and kept up by the 
nation —at least, such at that time was 
the opinion held by Lord Althorp ; 
and his lordship determined to raise 
the amount necessary, year by year, as 
he raised other revenues, by a vote of 
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the House of Commons. To do him 
justice, however, Lord Althorp did not 
leap to his conclusions all at once, nor 
fix the exact amount of the proposed 
grant without inquiry. Returns were 
procured from all the churchwardens 
in England and Wales of the monies 
received and expended by them in their 
official capacity, during the years 1830 
—31 ; by which itappeared that there had 
been collected the sum 0f 663,814/.18s., 
while the expenditure amounted to 
645,883/. 9s. Dividing this into items, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as- 
certained that, of the receipts, only 
446,247/. 12s. had been gathered in 
under the authority of rates, the sur- 
plus arising from estates, mortuary fees, 
poor rates, the rent of pews and sit- 
tings, and other miscellaneous sources ; 
while of the expenditure 248,125/. 15s. 
went for the actual repair of buildings, 
and all the rest in organs, bells, books, 
wine, salaries to clerks, sextons, and 
expenses attendant on visitations. With 
this statement before him, Lord Al- 
thorp concluded that he had it in his 
power to save a great deal to the coun- 
try, at the same time that he should 
win the hearts of the Dissenters. He 
therefore caused his bill to be drawn, 
which limited the grant for all pur- 
poses of repair, wine, and other urgent 
uses, to 250,000/. per annum. He next 
arranged a machinery for working it, 
so clumsy, so totally inadequate, that 
a schoolboy might have warned him 
that it would never work at all; and at 
last, with a mighty flourish of trum- 
pets, brought it forward. Lord Althorp 
was supported on that occasion by 
Sir Robert Peel. Not that the right 
honourable baronet avowed himself a 
convert to the principle of change; 
but believing that, under existing cir- 
cumstances, a better bargain could not 
be made for the church, he gladly 
closed with it. And thus, carried for- 
ward both by Whigs and Tories, the 
bill passed the house. But before it 
could be presented to the lords, its 
author discovered, to his surprise, that 
the Dissenters themselves scouted it; 
and it never advanced beyond the first 
stage in its existence. 

A common man would have ima- 
gined, that, under such circumstances, 
no notice would have been taken of 
Lord Althorp’s bantling by a Con- 
servative minister. It is true that 
there are various inconveniences at- 
tending the levy of Church-rates, at 
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least in great towns. We do not know 
of any rate which it is not inconvenient 
here and there to levy; and it is also 
true, that the London clergy suffering 
most, and being more immediately 
under the notice of the powers that be, 
have expressed in various instances, and 
in audible tones, their disappointment 
that the experiment had failed. Pro- 
bably the regrets of these gentlemen 
may have had, at least, as much in- 
fluence with Sir Robert Peel as the 
resistance of the Dissenters. But how- 
ever this may be, while the Ecclesi- 
astical Commission has been devising 
means for recasting the frame-work of 
the Church Establishment in other 
parts, the law-officers of the crown are 
understood to be engaged in the pre- 
paration of another Church-rate Bill ; 
of which, unless our information be 
incorrect, the principle will be found 
to be the same with that which Lord 
Althorp failed to carry. As to the 
machinery for working the bill, we 
shall probably find that it has under- 
gone some improvement. But the 
amount proposed to be voted is, we 
believe, the same; only that, instead 
of being specified in the estimates of 
each year, it is to be charged upon the 
consolidated fund, and so mixed up, 
if we may so speak, with the general 
taxation of the country. 

Now we entreat the friends of the 
Church, before it be too late, to weigh 
well and carefully the inevitable results 
of the proposed arrangement. In the 
first place, if it be the design of this 
act of legislation to give satisfaction to 
the Dissenters, we beg to assure the 
authors of the scheme that it will fail. 
That to which the Dissenters object is, 
that they should be called upon to 
contribute at all to the maintenance of 
places of worship which they them- 
selves never frequent; and hence, whe- 
ther they pay to the churchwarden or 
to the tax-gatherer, they will equally 
exclaim against the impost as iniqui- 
tous and oppressive. Nor is this all ; 
Church-rates being levied only on land, 
and other real property, the Dissenters 
(who, considered as landed proprietors, 
do not count as one to twenty Church- 
men) contribute now——and know that 
they contribute now—~much less to- 
wards the objectionable burden than 
they will contribute after it shall have 
been transferred to property in general. 
On every ground, therefore, as well of 
principle as of profit, the Dissenters 
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will object to the scheme; and as to 
Churchmen, consider how they must 
take it! 

If the union between Church and 
State, of which we hear so much, con- 
sist in any thing, it is formed by the 
liability of the state to build and keep 
in repair an adequate number of places 
of public worship for the king’s sub- 
jects. Of course, the kind of worship 
—the form of worship—to be cele- 
brated in these churches, must be such 
as the legislature has sanctioned ; and 
hence rates or taxes can be justly levied, 
by public authority, only, for the main- 
tenance of churches or chapels con- 
nected with the establishment. And 
this is, after all, the only burden to 
which the state is subjected, in refer- 
ence to the ehurch; for the clergy do 
not derive their emoluments from the 
state. They are a body of endowed 
functionaries—endowed by individuals 
or princes long ago, and no more a bur- 
den to the state than the state is bur- 
dened by any other class of proprietors 
within the realm. Neither is it by 
giving to the clergy in the enjoyment 
of their endowments the sanction of 
law, that the state unites itself with the 
church. The case of Lady Hewley’s 
charity—-the case of any endowment 
belonging to any class of Dissenters, 
be it manse, or glebe, or other lands, 
clearly shews, that the state gives to 
the endowments of dissenting bodies 
the very same security that it gives to 
the endowments in the church. But 
there is this difference, and only this 
difference, between the positions of the 
Dissenter and the Churchman; that 
the former receives no legal assistance 
in keeping his chapel in repair, the 
latter has his church repaired by public 
authority. We repeat, therefore, that 
the Church and State are united by 
the very establishment of Church-rates 
alone; which, making it the business 
of every little district to keep up its 
own place of worship, and to provide 
elements for the administration of the 
sacrament within its own walls, causes 
religion to enter into the daily business 
of men’s lives, and reminds them that 
the laws of the land are sanctioned by 
the laws of God. 

We do not mean to say, that were 
the mode of collecting the sums requi- 
site for keeping the national churches 
in repair altered to-morrow, the union 
of Church and State would be dis- 
solved; very far from it. So long as 
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a collection was made by authority for 
that specific purpose, the union would 
remain. But how long would it con- 
tinue to be so made? Have we not 
plenty of statesmen now who clamour, 
year after year, for a reduction in the 
taxes; and will not the Church-tax, 
afier it has been established, be one of 
the first to be assailed? Nay, is it not 
commonly asserted now, that every 
clergyman ought to keep his own 
church in repair? as if the endowments 
afforded by the lord of the manor, with 
the single view of perpetuating a due 
observance of Divine worship within 
that manor, had been given to build 
or repair the place of worship! Nor 
must we stop here. We do think that 
the other interests, whether they be 
represented by Churchmen or Dis- 
senters, will have a very fair right to 
complain, whenever that which was ori- 
ginally imposed as a burden upon the 
land alone, shall be removed from the 
land and laid upon the shoulders of the 
people at large. Whenever, therefore, a 
popular orator shall get up in his place 
and say, “I object to the collection of 
these 250,000/. ; first, because you have 
saddled the people with a burden 
which only one class of them ought 
to bear; and next, because the people 
stand more in need of relief from taxes 
than of churches ;” we really do not 
know how he is to be answered. Such 
are the dangers attending the abandon- 
ment of old rights; and why are they 
in this particular case to be abandoned ? 
Because the Dissenters in Lambeth 
resist, from time to time, payments 
which they are forced to pay in the end ; 
and a few of the town clergy, both in 
London and elsewhere, find themselves 
uncomfortably circumstanced. For as 
to the country at large, we believe that 
we speak the truth when we say, that 
no burden falls more lightly on the 
people, or is more cheerfully borne, 
than the trifle which is demanded 
from them for the purpose of keeping 
their churches in repair. 

It may be true, that here and there 
larger sums may have been collected 
and expended, under the head of 
Church-rate, than were necessary. 
Some arrangements, calculated to hin- 
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der this evil for the future, ought to 
be entered into; but as to abolishing 
Church-rates entirely, or substituting 
for them some general tax,— the first 
would at once, as the other must by 
and by, dissolve the only tie which has 
hitherto kept Church and State to- 
gether. Thus, then, supposing the 
Commission to recommend, and the 
government to adopt, an equalising 
scheme relative to the bishoprics, while 
the attorney-general employs himself 
in preparing a bill on the principle of 
Lord Althorp’s, in what a position will 
the Church be placed? Let the former 
device be carried through, and you 
alter at once the position of the bishops 
in reference to their revenues. You 
establish a precedent, moreover, which 
must be acted upon through all the 
inferior orders in the clerical body, till 
you have reduced them (as we said 
before) from the rank of corporations 
to that of mere stipendiaries. Mean- 
while the Church-rate Bill, by weak- 
ening the link that holds Church and 
State together, calls upon the enemies 
of that union to bestir themselves. Of 
course, they will choose their own 
season for acting. Not now, perhaps, 
nor next year, nor the year after, will 
the attack be made; for the “ children 
of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light.” But 
made it will be, as surely as the bill 
passes into law. And when it is made, 
it will be made successfully. Then 
will follow reductions in the salaries 
of the clergy, with increased liabilities 
and charges to weigh them down; 
then the withdrawal of such salaries 
altogether ; and, finally, the establish- 
ment of a system which, like that of 
North America, will leave each man 
free to choose and to pay his own 
parson as he chooses and pays his 
own apothecary. And all this we 
shall owe to the kind friends of the 
Church. 

We have neither space nor inclina- 
tion to pursue the subject further for 
the present; but what we have written 
we earnestly recommend to the deli- 
berate attention of all whom it may 
concern. 


*,* We have inseried the above, out of respect for the friend from whom we 
have received it, without at all wishing the statements to be taken either as our 


own or the reverse. 


We are as much opposed to every thing like a deviation 


from principle as the writer can be. But for the present we abstain from saying 
more, because we may by and by revert to the subject. 
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A QUINTETTE OF NOVELS. 


Here follow reviews of the following five novels, viz. : — 


“ NATU RAL son.” 


MISS L. E. L. ANDON’S ** FRANCESCA CARRARA.” 


1. LORD ALBERT CONY NGH AM’S 

2. LADY BL ESSINGTON ’s “ TWO FRIENDS.’ 
3. LADY STEPNEY’S *“* HEIR PRESUMPTIVE.” 
4. 

5. MR. BANIM’s * MAYOR 











Ir was our fixed intention to have 
made up the dozen at least, and, ac- 
cordingly, we committed the culprits 
to twelve of the most eminent hands 
in our literature ; but they all wrote so 
long, that we found it impossible to 
squeeze them in. We knew not what 
to do in this dilemma: all the articles 
were equally excellent, all worthy of 
the eminent authors, and the eminent 
works on which they were engaged. 
Nothing was left for it but the Bridle- 
goosian practice of casting the die, 
and the above five having the highest 
throws, we took them in the order in 
which they stand. It will be noticed 
by the observant as a curious coinci- 
dence, a male author heads and a male 
author tails the procession; while the 
centre is filled up by three ladies — 
two widows and a spinster. Next 
month, in all probability, we shall 
have another battue, upon a larger 
scale. It will be remarked, that upon 
this occasion we are lenient to a won- 
derful degree ; therein coinciding with 
the altered feeling of the times, and 
the new and more merciful spirit which 
has of late actuated our criminal juris- 
prudence. The same benign dispo- 
sition which forbids the hanging ofa 
forger, extends to procure a merciful 
consideration for the trembling culprit 
who commits a novel. 

Stand forth, Lord Albert Conyngham! 


1. THE NATURAL SON,* 


“ Let Albert alone, he’s not so slow 
as he looks,” is a very common ex- 
pression with William Josey ph Denison, 
Esq., M. P. for West Surrey. And 
certainly in the matter of this transla- 
tion from the German of Spindler we 
perceive Mr. Denison’s remark most 
amply borne out. The dedication to 
the electors of Cante rbury is very cha- 
racteristic, and, being short, we have 


* The Natural Son. A German 
Rudolph Il. ] 


I'ranslated from 
London; John Mitchell, 1835, 
VOL. XI. NO. LXNIV 
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Spindler, by Lord 


OF WIND-GaP.” 








no hesitation in giving it here inser- 
tion. 
“* To the Electors of Canterbury. 

‘« Gentlemen,—I am indebted to you 
for the proud distinction of being the 
maker of new laws. I have here the 
pleasure of presenting } you with the result 
of my first efforts as a translator of new 
books. Pray accept this general dedi- 

cation, as also the offer of a copy of the 
work for each of your families, as a slight 
proof of my regard. 

“It is due, gentlemen, to your wives 
and daughters that I should caution them 
against any prejudice in the matter of 
the title of this book. The Natural Son 
is a most proper production, and a very 
fit ornament for the pillow of repose, 
whether in the boudoir, the bed-room, or 
the equally interesting back parlour of 
humble but not less hearty life and love. 

‘* Your faithful representative, 
“ Arsert Denison ConynGuamM.” 


The Natural Son, as may be in- 
ferred from the title, relates to one of 
those young gentlemen who are said by 
the Savage poet to be 
“* Conceived in rapture, and in fire be- 

got ;” 
and who, from Falconbridge down to 
Archibald Verner (the hero of Spindler), 
appear to have been a very lively and 
enterprising set of fellows, bearing the 
motto of the most ancient Pistol, i.e. — 

«« Why then the world’s mine oyster, 

Which I with sword will open.” 


The history of Lord Albert's adopted 
“ bastard” is divided into three sec- 
tions, each enjoying a volume to “ its 
own cheek,” to use Lord John Russell's 
favourite expression. These sections 
are designated as hereinafter followeth : 
1. * The boyand the curse of his birth;” 
2. * The youth struggling with his des- 
tiny ;” 3. “The man and his revenge.” 
We shall, by extracts of judicious 
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brevity from each of these heads, 
afford the reader a notion of the Natu- 
ral Son; and then we shall say a word 
on the very complicated story in which 
he figures, 


“From grave to gay, from 


severe,’ 


Yet no! We will not, we cannot 
pursue this natural course with refer- 
ence to the Natural Son, owing to the 
unnatural conduct of Mr. Edward 
Lytton Bulwer. This gentleman—and 
gentleman we should always wish to 
call him, notwithstanding — but no 
matter — this member of the British le- 
gislature has, in his production called 
The Last Days of Pompeii, dared to 
commit a plagiarism so gross, that we 
may without exaggeration declare it to 
be unparalleled in the whole history 
of literary larceny. To come at once 
to the fact, we have to inform our 
readers that in the “ bastard” offspring 
of Spindler’s genius, so legitimately 
translated by Lord Albert Conyn; cham, 
a ‘certain witch named Lene, and an 
equally certain black cat named 
Schwartzman, are most important per- 
sonifications. They exercise, as witches 


lively to 


and black cats invariably do, an amaz- 
ing influence on the progress of the 


story. And what is the result? that 
the story gains in intensity of interest 
from such aid ? Certainly ! But 
more remains behind. Mr. Bulwer, 
always on the alert to “ seize the tender 
thought, or teach the o/d idea how to 
shoot,”— Mr. Bulwer must needs trans- 
fer the creations of Spindler to his 
Pompeiian day of judgment; and 
there we find our old friends, Lene the 
witch and Schwartzman the cat, trans- 
mogrified (we beg Mr. Bulwer 's pardon 
for the length and breadth of the ex- 
pression) into a witch of the cave and 
a white-toothed fox. Whether Mr. 
Bulwer have any personal feeling in 
favour of the foxy complexion we have 
no means of ascertaining; but that he 
must have been actuated by very pe- 
culiar prejudices when Bulwerising 
Spindler’s black cat is clear, from the 
effect produced on Lord A. Conyng- 
ham We have it on his lordship’s 
own authority, that had the author of 
Pelham not stolen the German novelist’s 
witch and cat, Lord Albert would never 
have encountered the bore of encloth- 
ing the Natural Son in an English 
dress. It must be fresh in the noble 
translator’s recollection, that when Mr. 
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O. Smith, of the Adelphi Theatre, was 
consulted as to the resemblance be- 
tween the respective hags of Mr. Bul- 
wer and Mr. Spindler, John Reeve, 
with his own peculiar precision, de- 
clared that there was no knowing 
which wes witch, they were so alike. 
Under these circumstances, Lord Al- 
bert undertook to shew up the whol 
affair; and we are very glad that li 
has done so. 

Thus much for Mr. Bulwer. Now 
one word for those English critics wh 
have, while admitting Spindler’s 
neral merits, presumed to denounce hi 
women, as being far inferior to the 
women of English poets and novelists, 
This, with submission, is all stuf 
Have these roast-beef-and-plum-pud- 
ding gentlemen ever give n a moment’s 
attention to Lord Byron’s women —to 
Mr. Moore’s very ‘particul: ire woman, 
“ with all her virtue loose about her” 
—to Mr. Robert Montgomery’s Wo- 
man, with the mysteries that in hei 
being dwell ”"— to Mr. T. Campbell's 
woman — to Mr. Samuel Rogers’ wo- 
man—%in fine, to any of the many 
women enjoying the protection of the 
poets, nove lists, and poetasters of Great 
Britain? Spindler’s fem: ile characters 
are all of a “ genial” order; to use an 
expression rather over-used in the very 
clever dramatic criticisms of the Eva- 
miner. Look, for instance, in Lord 
Albert’s translation, at the graceful 
Ludmille, the passionate Zeinde, th 
incomparable Leila; not to mention 
the beautiful but ill-fated countess and 
the penitent margravine! There is 
truth, nature, and distinctive character 
in every one of them. Indeed, as was 
forcibly observed by Professor Ludvig 
von Miihlenfels (sometime attaché to 
the London University), those who 
quarrel with Spindler’s women deserve 
to have no women to quarrel with: a 
most awful alternative! Having thus 
defended the author’s females, let us 
now limit our attention to his Natural 
Son. 

From the first section, “ The Boy 
and the Curse of his Birth,’”’ we take 
the following extract, because it places 
the * natural son” and his legitimate 
brother both at once before the reader. 
The father has died suddenly, and the 
elder son has just returned toa home 
where the old gentleman had long pre- 
ferred his absence. In fact, the legi- 
timate son had been all but rejected 
from the paternal embrace, while every 
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mark of fondness had been lavished 
on the bastard boy. 
meeting of the brothers : 

‘“‘With a beating heart, and holding 
his protectress by the hand, Archibald 
commenced his eventful undertaking. 
The thought that he was to appear as a 
suppliant before his brother, he who had 
enjoyed his father’s undivided affection, 
was painful to the pride of the boy ; and 
he felt it the more, inasmuch as he 
plainly saw that he must yield to a stern 
necessity. He twice caught hold of the 
lock of the door, and twice withdrew his 
hand again. At length he yielded to 
Sabina’s friendly exhortations—gave one 
push—and he stood in the room, sepa- 
rated by the self-closing door from his 
protectress, and in the presence of him 
on whom he sow depended for good or 
evil. 

“ The room was filled with saddle- 
bags, portmanteaus, cloaks, and riding 
articles, of every description. In the 
large easy chair of his father, Philip was 
reposing from the fatigues of his journey. 
He was a tall, thin young mi in, of two or 
three and twenty, of a pe ale complexion, 
with black hair, which he wore trimmed 
short. His forehead was bald, his eyes 
were dark and large, and a thick black 
mustachio shaded his thin lips. Beside 
him, on the ground, lay his hat and fea- 
ther, his rapier in his buff leathern belt, 
and a short carbine with a broad muzzle ; 
at his feet reposed two enormous Danish 
dogs, with white wiry hair, and red 
glowing eyes. Simon stood before his 
master, and was in the act of presenting 
him with a cup of wine on a silversalver, 

“ The dogs began to growl as Archi- 
bald entered. Philip sile nced them with 
astamp of his foot, and turning with a 
look of surprise towards the boy, asked 

‘what he wanted?’ but neither the 
blunt tone, nor the piercing glance of the 
interrogator, nor the kindling rage in 
Simon’s countenance, could intimidate 
the boy, to whom indeed God seemed to 
have given a wonderful share of strength 
to assist him in draining his cup of woe. 
Collected, and as humble as he could be, 
he approached his brother, seized and 
kissed his reluctant hand, placed the 
hosegay within it, and said, in an affect. 
ing tone, ‘ Dear sir, accept this as a 
welcome — take compassion on an inno- 
cent child, and God will bless you for it.’ 

* Philip, who did not understand what 
all this meant, cast an inquiring look at 
his servant, and soon read an answer in 
the signals which he made, and in his 
scornful look. Immediately dark clouds 
lowered on his forehead, his eye-brows 
were drawn together, hate and anger 
flashed from his eves, and his lips, alwa 
thin, were vet more con npressed by ra 
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Awhile he kept silence, and looked with 
a penetrating glance at the suppliaut be- 
fore him. 

** Archibald never turned his eye from 
him, though he felt his face burn in spite 
of himself. At length Philip addressed 
him in a bantering tone, but which, ne- 
vertheless, be strayed the fer lings ofanger 
which were working within him. ‘So 
then you are the litile basilisk, who 
have been the bane of my youth, and 
have robbed me of a father’s lovye—me— 
his only lawful son.’ 

+ a . . 


** Simon prepared to seize upon Archi- 
bald, but the boy tore himself away, 
clung to the knees of his barbarous bro- 
ther, and cried in a tone of des pair, ‘ Sir 
Philip! t take compassion on a desolate 
orphan! I am your brother—force me 
to seek my fortune through the world — 
take my life, but spare me this humilia 
tion, this disgrace !” 

‘** Ha!’ roared his inhuman brother, 
with an expression of scorn, ‘ can such 
P ride dwell in your re ptile soul? Well! 
you shall have your own way ee 
With these words he gave Archibald ¢ 
most violent blow with the whip across 
his back, which nearly felled him to the 
ground, There, beggar- bov! take 
that, as ie order of knighthood to which 
you have a right, and be off to the birds 
of the air and the beasts of the field. Off 
with you, degraded bastard, and never 
dare again, at the peril of your life, to 
enter the house you have defiled by your 
birth, and infected with your breath.’ 

‘With this he lifted up the over- 
whelmed and almost senseless boy from 
the ground. ‘ Open the door there!’ 
cried he to the delighted Simon, ‘ in 
order that this child of sin may find a 
proper escourt! Halloo! Alba! — 
Spaniol !— up with you — at him— seize 
him—Hie! Hie!’ 

‘‘ The two monsters sprung up like 
lightning, and, with savage yells and 
foaming jaws, pursued the unfortunate 
victim, set on by their master. Archi- 
bald flew, and, gaining strength through 
fear, succeeded in baffling the raging 
animals at the winding staircase, and 
made his escape to the court-yard, 
where he fell down, totally exhausted. 
His pursuers obeyed a whistle from their 
master, and returned; but Simon, in- 
stead, soon made his appearance, tore off 
the child’s clothes, threw some rags 
over him, and thrust him from his father’s 
house, bare-footed, feverish, and stupi- 
fied, into the street.” 


This parting bodes but little merri- 
ment to the next meeting of the young 
gentlemen. The boy is picke -d up by 
the witch Lene, a great artist in the 
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preparation of the “ potions and the 
lotions ;” and having been engaged in 
the murder of his mother, she feels a 
very strong interest in his welfare. 
His father has left a will, of which his 
brother takes great care; indeed, there 
seems to be a disposition on the part 
of all the members of his family to get 
rid of him. Favoured by the witch, 
he escapes them all, and is taken under 
the protection of Dr. Dee, who places 
him at a monastery, for the purpose of 
training him as a useful trickster, to 
be employed as occasion may require 
at the court of the emperor, Rucolph II. 
The lad is an apt scholar, but gets into 
sundry scrapes, owing to a certain hu- 
mour “ which his father gave him,” in 
the shape of a love for ladies fair. 
This passion has an important in- 
fluence on “ the Youth struggling with 
his Destiny,” being the second division 
of his career. In the outset of the 
said struggle, our hero is much con- 
soled and strengthened by a supper of 
sausages, in the rich town of Augs- 
burgh: and, to say the truth, nothing 
assists a German soul, striving after 
the beautiful and the true, more profit- 
ably than a well-filled platter. Well, 
thus fortifying his soul and comforting 
his body, he begins to look Fate in the 
face, and to practise the noble art of 
dissimulation. 


** Con arte ed inganno, 
Se vive mezzo l’ anno ; 
Con inganno e con arte, 
Se vive l’ altra parte ;” 
is the Italian proverb quoted by Spind- 
ler, and thus spiritedly translated by 
Lord A. Conyngham : 


** With hazard and écarté, 
One half the year live hearty ; 
With écarté and with hazard 
Lend t’other half your mazzard.” 


In this happy state of mind, he calls 
on his old friend and protector Dr. 
Dee, then in high favour with Ru- 
dolph II. The doctor receives him, 
and places him near the person of the 
emperor, in the important capacity of 
secretary and taster to his majesty. 
Every night, however, our young ad- 
venturer wooes Fortune on his own 
account, under the title of Baron von 
Buhl. Among the persons he visits 
under this assumed character, is the 
Margravine of Burgau, to whom he 
had performed some trifling service on 
is road to Prague. This princess 
alls sick; or, in other words, falls 
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first in love with our hero; and he 
being cold on the affair, she falls into 
a furious rage with him, and he in- 
dulges in a flame equally furious with 
her niece, the Countess of Florenges — 
an extensive proprietress of the groves 
of orange and myrtle, and devoted to 
the love of the turtle. These lovers, 
as most lovers do, get into a fool’s 
paradise very cleverly, but out of it 
rather clumsily. Meanwhile, Dr. Dee 
becomes jealous of the rising import- 
ance of his protégé; accuses him false- 
ly; and, to perfect this part of the 
youth’s struggles with his destiny, he 
is discovered, at a soirée given by the 
margravine, to be no Baron von Bull, 
but the bastard of Ulm. The pro- 
mulgator of the fact is a prince, with 
whom he had picked a quarrel at 
his highness’s castle, where Dr. Dee 
had put him, to serve an apprentice- 
ship as page to the princess-mother 
and the princess-daughter. The effect 
of this combination of discoveries and 
disasters cannot be better placed be- 
fore the reader than by the following 
quotation. Our hero is about to be 
executed—always an interesting situa- 
tion, though rarely “coming off,” as 
the noble translator expresses it. In 
this, as in most cases, the catastrophe 
is entirely spoiled by the intrusion of 
an officious friend. 


*‘ The night wore away in instructive 
and edifying conversation. The morn- 
ing was. bright, and the populace, in 
their curiosity to witness the death-pangs 
of an unfortunate criminal, collected be. 
times in the streets. The city-guard, 
and the officers of justice armed with 
halberds, early beset the court-house; 
the doors were opened, and as many 
people as the building would hold were 
admitted to get a sight of him who was 
to suffer; money was showered into the 
plate placed at the entrance of the con- 
demned cell, to receive the alms that 
were to be expended in masses for the 
repose of his soul: even the most zea- 
lous Protestants added their mite, out of 
compassion to a youth about to suffer a 
premature death. 

** Archibald himself was the only per- 
son who appeared composed; he had 
given a lock of his hair to the good 
Hubert, with the request that, should he 
indeed forfeit his life, he would deliver 
it to his Isabella. This done, he had 
nothing further to occupy him upon 
earth. Time crept slowly on—the of- 
ficers whose duty it was to attend the 
execution entered—the fatal hour struck 
—the executioner, with his assistants, 
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approached to bind the criminal. Ar- 
chibald turned pale, and Hubert was 
dreadfully affected. He entreated the 
chief magistrate present to permit this 
part of the ceremony, which rendered 
the individual upon whom it was per- 
formed infamous, to be postponed till 
their arrival at the place of punishment. 
This slight favour was readily granted ; 
but they at the same time hinted, that 
the time fixed for execution had arrived. 

‘*The melancholy procession moved 
on. Archibald walked in his light fet- 
ters by the side of Hubert, who had now 
lost all hopes. Mounted magistrates led 
the way, then followed two lines of sol- 
diers, with muffled drums, forming a 
lane, in the centre of which walked Ar- 
chibald and his friend, followed by the 
executioner, in a scarlet cloak, with his 
attendants, bearing ropes, chains, and 
fire-hooks. A strong body of officers of 
justice closed the procession. The death- 
bells tolled mournfully above the bustle 
ofthe curious mob. They drew nearer 
and nearer to the fearful termination of 
their journey. Hubert looked around in 
despair; nowhere was there a chance of 
escape: it was in vain that the monk 
used every device to delay their pro- 
gress, and advanced as slowly as pos- 
sible: they still did advance, and a 
glance at the fatal pile, and at the stake 
to which he was to be bound, had al- 
ready frozen Archibald’s blood, and made 
his flesh to creep. ‘the executioners, 
whose very touch was to render him for 
ever infamous, approached ; when a dis- 
tant murmur was heard: it increased — 
it was a cry of joy: a shout of pardon 
arose. With a feeling of ecstasy Hubert 
pressed his pupil to his breast, who 
hardly dared believe what he heard. 

“The chief magistrate commanded a 
halt ; the populace formed a dense circle 
around, whilst on the side towards the 
palace the people opened to the right 
and left, and several horsemen were seen 
advancing at the top of their speed, 
waving white handkerchiefs.” 


That there is no more fun to be had 
here, in the way of hastard-burning, is 
clear. 


The next event of importance is the 
death of the witch Lene, to whom, as 
we have seen, Mr. Bulwer is so much 
indebted. Her witchery, though lat- 
terly carried on in advancing the in- 
terests of a very peculiar profession, 
has left her possessed of a sum of un- 
sanctified gain, which, perhaps because 
of its illegitimate character, she leaves 
to the bastard ; and, further, bequeaths 
to him a boy, of whom more anon. 

From the section “‘ The Man and 
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his Revenge,” we shall avail ourselves 
of a passage belonging to the true 
Germanic confederation of ideas. The 
bastard has not only vowed the death 
of his brother, but that his vengeance 
might be thoroughly slaked, he has, 
kneeling on a cushion of snow, sworn 
a solemn oath that he will “ not desist 
till he has drunk of his black, his hated 
blood.” Well, he passes through pro- 
digious wonders, and makes a prodi- 
gious fortune — his brother all the while 
having been engaged in cracking rotten 
nuts ; and by the time Archibald returns 
to “his father’s halls,” the said halls 
have passed into the possession of a 
murderous servant, who, by doing all 
the dirty business of Philip for an ex- 
tortionate consideration, has bought 
his ** house over his head,” as Mr. 
George Robins professionally observes. 
Here in this house, the scene of his 
boyish sports, the bastard takes up his 
abode—for this reason among others, 
that his wealth will tempt the old mur- 
derer to another trial of villany. All 
this occurs. Archibald, having placed 
his witnesses in a proper position, 
throws himself on the bed about mid- 
night, when his landlord steals into 
the room and commences the arrange- 
ment of a cord round the neck of the 
supposed sleeper. The latter, however, 
springs on his assailant with a tremen- 
dous mouthful; for we are told he 
“ran his Turkish poniard between the 
hoary miscreant’s teeth into his throat !” 
This is one part of the “ revenge” of 
the ** man”—old Simon having done 
his worst on the bastard long before, 
in conjunction with Philip. 


‘« Erlwein and Achmet entered, lead. 
ing a man in whose care-worn features 
Archibald would never have recognised 
his brother, though he well recollected 
his voice when he exclaimed — 

“* * Whither have I been brought ? 
What can be going on here?’ 

‘A silence, only broken by the lock- 
ing of the door of the house, was the an- 
swer to these questions. 

‘« Philip looked around the circle in 
alarm, and again inquired, ‘ What can be 
going forward? I have been disturbed in 
my solitude ; they have persuaded me 
that Simon was dangerously ill; and 
that, tormented by the pangs of con- 
science, he was anxious I should attend 
his death-bed. Partly by persuasion, 
and partly by force, I was prevailed on 
to enter a carriage, and at midnight con- 
ducted hither to the slaughter-house, if 
I may judge from the weapons, and the 
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scowling looks which I see around me. 
Where is Simon ?’ 

** Archibald lifted in silence the co- 
vering from off the corpse. 

** « Behold your friend !’ he said, ina 
hollow voice ; ; 6 you have come too late 
to embrace him in this life, but you are 
in time to follow him to the unknown 
world. Prepare your soul, for you may 
not leave this house alive.’ 

“*« Merciful God!’ cried Philip, as he 
looked on the corpse, and listened to his 
sentence ; ‘ into whose hands have I 
fallen ? 

“** Into the very best,’ cried Archi- 
bald, in a tone of mockery ; ‘ you are in 
the hands of your brother; do you no 
longer know me? 
that bastard whom you drove from your 
presence so much altered? Is that voice 
which supplicated in vain at your feet 
for compassion and for assistance so much 
changed? Look at these hands; if you 
do not remember the features and the 
voice, view these scars, and tremble ! 
for Heaven has delivered you into my 
power.’ 

‘With a cry of despair and agony, 
Philip covered ‘his face with his hands. 

om * * * 


«« « My brother,’ he said, ‘ I will not 
argue w hether or not you hay e the right to 
judge me. It is true, that if you do so, 
you save me the disgrace ofa public exe- 
cution, to which doubtless a criminal 
court would condemn me; but would you 
load your soul with the euilt which you 
condemn’? Would you murder vour own 
brother, because, when tempted by the 
devil, he would have murdered you ?” 

‘© « | have vowed a vow,’ cried Archi- 
bald; ‘ I have sworn that I would drink 
your blood !’ 

“* tiee ft 
horror. 

*** If 1 be a tiger, who made me what 
1am?’ cried Archibald violently. ‘ Did 
you not send me forth to be a companion 
to the beasts of the field, and to the birds 
of the air? Did you not expel me from 
the society of man; converting me into 
a blood-thirsty monster? and all for the 
suke of a wretched parchment, which 
did not even bear my father’s signa- 
ture,’”” p 


cried Philip, filled with 


The boy whose existence we a mo- 
ment back mentioned, but whose his- 
tory we have in our rapid sketch passed 
over, isa son of Philip, whom the latter 
long thought dead. Archibald, 
who has the child in his care, requests 
him to be brought into the room; and 


had 


we have more of the “ revenge” of 


“the man.” 
brother : 


Ile thus addresses his 
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*«« My duty is a hard one, and in order 
to quiet my conscience, | place your fate 
in your own hands; i have vowed to 
drink your blood —that vow is unalter- 
able, if I do not wish to bring down a 
curse upon myself; but the blood of your 
son is your own blood !’ 

*« « Monster!’ cried Philip, embracing 
the boy more closely ; ‘ would you mur- 
der him instes id of me ?” 

*“* No!’ replied Archibald, coolly ; 
‘there is yet another way of escaping, 
which I mean to give you: you shall 
either deal to yourself your own death- 
blow, or else you shall treat the boy 

at this moment, in our presence, exa ctly 
as you treated me.’ 

«< * What is that you ask of me?’ 
Philip, turning pale as ashes. 

“** You shall behave to the boy ex- 
actly as you did to me,’ replied Archi- 
bald, in a collected tone. ‘ You shall 
ill-treat him —cast him to the ground 
with a kick—tear his fingers with your 
spurs — strike him over the head and 
shoulders with your whip — hunt him 
from the house with your dogs, abandon- 
ing him to his misery, and to the tender 
mercies of strangers.’ 

“* Philip could not believe that he 
heard aright. 

*« « Can this indeed be your purpose?’ 
he at length stammered forth, endeavour- 
ing to read in Archibald’s eyes whether 
he really meant what he s aid. 


“«T am fully 


cried 


y determined that this 
shall be done ; why should you doubt it? 
Is the boy better than Tam? Is he not 
also a bastard? —a dishonoured being, 
only worthy of shame, of contempt, and 
of a miserable death ? Or do you sup- 
pose that he merits special favour be. 
cause he is your son? But was I not 
also of your blood ?—was not your father 
also my father? Come, now, your feet 
are provided with spurs—there hangs a 
whip ; and your dogs are moaning at the 
door. To work! The apartment is the 
same. ‘There are the same hounds, and 
the same game; why do you hesitate! 
Your present sport, too, will have this 
advantage,— you will not enjoy it for 
your own se ‘Mfish gratification !? 

*« © Barbarian !’ howled forth Philip; 
‘‘ torture me not in such an unfeeling 
manner! Sooner would I die than per- 
form that which your inhuman vengeance 
would urge me to!’ 

“¢ Die , then!’ replied Archibald, as 
he kicked towards him Simon’s dagger, 
which lay upon the ground, ‘ Put an 
end to yourself! for, by my head, I 
swear that one of the two things must 
be.’ 

«« ¢ In God’s name, then,’ cried Philip, 
in the utmost despair, as he brandished 
aloft the dagger — but Achmet and Erl- 
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wein seized his arm ; — Hubert wrested 
the dagger from him, whilst Jukunde 
threw herself, with the little Philip, at 
Archibald’s feet. 

““* Uncle! my dear uncle!’ cried the 
boy, embracing his knees with a flood of 
tears ; ‘ be compassionate ! grant my 
father his life! scourge me to death ! 
but have pity upon my father !’ 

«‘ As the mild rays of the sun-beam 
shed a smile over the face of nature when 
the storm has passed away, so did the 
light of mercy beam forth from Archibald, 
as he exclaimed, ‘ The prayer of inno- 
cence has vanquished revenge—Live,my 
brother! I pardon you!’ 

“These words were too much for 
Philip’s weak condition, and he sunk 
fainting on the ground. The spectators 
hurried up to his assistance. 

‘«« He is suffocating,’ cried Hubert; 
‘ he will die if relief be not immediately 
afforded,— he must be bled. Is there no 
lancet at hand ?’ 

“ Archibald rushed forward to perform 
the operation, the vein was opened, and 
the blood burst forth ; but what was the 
surprise of those present, on seeing Ar- 
chibald take from the table a goblet half 
filled with wine, and catching in it a few 
drops of the blood, drink off the dreadful 
draught! 

«©* Praise be to the Almighty!’ he 
then exclaimed, with delight; ‘ my vow 
is accomplished. 1 have drunk my bro- 
ther’s blood ; these drops have quenched 
my vengeance. Rejoice with me, my 
friends! and do you, little Philip, pre- 
serve this goblet in remembrance of the 
event.’ - 

“ At lovers’ perjuries they say Jove 
laughs ”’—and of a truth there seems 
to be something highly laughable in this 
bastard -brother’s consummation of his 
oath. He had sworn to drink the hated 
black blood of Philip; but, like a man 
of undoubted experience, he drowns a 
few drops of the black fluid in a flowing 
goblet of the genuine grape juice. He 
might as well have mixed a bowl of 
‘ Bishop” at once. 

That these brothers should become 
amazing friends is the necessary novel 
result of the scene just noticed. They 
go to a Swiss valley; and having pur- 
chased a large stock of cows, they live 
very happily, ull one misty morning 
they find themselves on the horns of a 
dilemma—each being transfixed by a 
butt of a very grave character. Their 
epitaph still remains — it is quaint : 


** They came from far, 
And here they are !” 


The Natural Son. 


Having thus disposed of our hero, 
we have a word to say of the incidental 
matters mixed up with the three great 
marches of the Natural Son, from 
his hobby-horse to the Swiss cow’s 
horn. 

In the first place, we must notice 
the very touching scene ia the first 
volume between Philip, then about to 
form a “ prudent match,” and Maria, 
who had fatally disregarded all pru- 
dence when surrendering her happiness 
to him. We do think the representation 
of this girl’s devotion and unbounded 
love — the irresistible truth of that 
scene wherein she endeavours to dispel 
the gloom of her miserable hovel and 
cheer her stern taskmaster by the taste- 
ful disposal of a few simple flowers, 
which he savagely insists on her cast- 
ing from the window—we do think 
this may be pronounced an unsurpass- 
able description. And the translator 
should here come in for an ample 
share of praise. We trust Spindler, 
a man possessing a sensitive heart, 
will present our noble friend with a 
meerschaum, an antediluvian sausage, 
or some such German luxury. 

Dr. Dee is a disgrace to our nation, 
and no great credit to Rudolph’s age. 
The emperor himself is a shrinking, 
nervous likeness of Haydon, the re- 
nowned painter of the Reform banquet. 
Iiubert the monk we leave to Father 
Prout’s critical estimate; and the 
princely residents at Vorosdar we take 
to our confiding, though critical bosoms 
—with the exception of Prince Bern- 
hard, who is, we believe, connected 
by the worm-side with Prince Puckler 
Muskau. Nor can we forget the gal- 
lant Herbenstein, who we think made 
a narrow escape. 

We should go into the secret history 
of Rudolph’s court, of Dee’s roguery, 
of Archibald’s freaks, of the fighting of 
the men and the fondness of the women, 
but for one reason, that Spindler has 
spun such an intertwisted train of mi- 
nutest incidents around his Natural 
Son, that we should as soon think of 
editing an Annual as_ explaining 
them. 

Thus far as regards the Natural Son 
of Spindler. Why can’t Lord Albert 
Conyngham produce some offspring of 
his own ?—not illegitimate — certainly 
not! 

Let Lord Albert and his offspring be 
succeeded by the Countess of Bless- 
ington. 

























































2. THE TWO FRIENDS.* 


Byron, in one of the fashionable 
cantos of Don Juan—that is to say, 
one of the cantos about fashionables, 
not one of those cantos most in vogue— 
has given forth a sort of apocryphal 
compliment about a she-epistle. “The 
earth, he exclaims — 

“The earth has like a she- 
epistle.” 
Now we think it has; and that a 
genuine she-novel, from the circum- 
stance of its being printed, and there- 
fore troubling your flying eye as little 
as the other might your flighty mind, 
is incomparably superior to a she- 
epistle— no matter how frequently (or 
perhaps we should rather say, in de- 
ference to the popular superstition, 
how seldom) it has been crossed —no 
matter what its hue, or how exquisite 
its perfume—no matter how lightly, 
and gently, and unintelligibly a slen- 
der instrument may in delicate fingers 
have impressed the characters —- no 
matter in what form it may be folded 
—-no matter how extensive may be its 
capacity, or how compendious may be 
its extent. A genuine she-novel, we 
maintain, is, upon certain occasions, 
and under certain circumstances, posi- 
tively delicious. There are times of 
mental lassitude with those of the di- 
vinest intellect, when, overwrought by 
the enthusiastic throes of genius, they 
are for a season reduced to the sym- 
pathies and the appetites—-the healthy 
appetites, mark you—of the million, 
and are intolerant of any stronger ex- 
citement than that which can be fur- 
nished forth by the slight and inter- 
mittent pulsation, so to call it, upon 
the sensorium of a train of ideas which 
shall be neither very unfamiliar nor 
very congruous, or in any saliant point 
sharp or forcible. Men are then in 
a situation perfectly analogous to that 
wherein they oftentimes feel themselves 
to be from bodily fatigue; in the which 
case, surely nothing can possibly be so 
soothing as the gentle prattle of some 
fond woman in your ear, which tingles 
in caressing accents to the heart’s core, 
and wraps you, soul and senses, in the 
spell of a most dreamy delight. They 
are in a species of trance —save only 
as being capable of receiving the quiet 
thoughts of others, instead of being 


nothing 
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actually subject to their own thick- 
coming fancies. And they are abso- 
lutely averse to any thing which shall 
have the effect of making them laugh, 
or feel, or, above all, think. Their best 
and softest refuge, then, under the cir- 
cumstances, next to sweet ladye-prattle 
uttered from beloved lips, is in ladye- 
prattle in print; for there are grave 
objections to all our great male novel- 
ists, even if you have never before 
read them, or happen to possess the 
enviable faculty of forgetting them 
after you have once perused them. 
Smollett makes you laugh; Fielding 
not only does that, but forces you to 
think also ; and Scott, though he rarely 
causes you the violent exertion of a 
laugh, and very seldom forces you to 
think, yet does he frequently compel 
you to feel intensely—which, be it 
understood, is no salutary amusement 
for those who are wearied of quick 
sensation, and can no longer, as in the 
lusty exuberance of youth, ‘afford to 
waste any thing of the irritable prin- 
ciple. But a genuine she-novel— not 
one of those hermaphroditical things, 
such as Madame de Staél and Mother 
Morgan were wont to produce; in 
which the first always infused some 
wild, quaint fancies, and some vigor- 
ously startling phrases, the other some 
out-and-out vulgar Irish fun, and both 
a quantity of forcible pruriency that 
would be enough to make the fortune 
ofa Methodist hymn-writer—a genuine 
she-novel, we say, such, for instance, 
as Miss Edgeworth has written, or 
might write, since she has ceased to 
adopt and play the chaperon to the 
productions of her father, trickles over 
and suffuses your passive brain, with- 
out occasioning you the least annoy- 
ance. You have no trouble, past, 
present, or to come. You will never 
be stimulated to recall, by an effort of 
Will, that of which you possess an 
habitual knowledge, to enable you to 
understand and appreciate some preg- 
nant allusion, some fine, yet deep jest, 
as of a Shakespeare or a Rabelais. 
You never have to pause an instant 
about meaning or no-meaning ; be it 
which it may, it lies upon the surface. 
You will never be moved from a state 
of the most Mohammedan or stoical 
indifference by any one of the multi- 
tudinous “ battles, murders, and sud- 
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den deaths,” or other things vehemently 
prayed against in our liturgy, which 
you may chance to encounter in your 
progress through the work. And as for 
the future, you need take no more heed 
of it than a beautiful lily or an ugly 
Bourbon, equally useless and heedless 
as the flowers on his escutcheon and 
the motto which relates to them ; for 
no charm of memory, however potent, 
will ever suffice to raise for you the 
ghost of any thing spell-bound and 
imprisoned within the covers of the 
volumes. In careering, moreover, with 
a listless eye, through a good she-novel, 
you enjoy a sort of duplicate and re- 
flected satisfaction, in the conviction 
that the facility you have in reading it 
must be more than equalled by the 
facility which the fair authoress had 
in writing it. You can go on, now 
turning over two pages, and again 
over three, and sometimes skipping a 
whole chapter, and you find that there 
is no harm done: * Thank you all the 
same.” The story is as plain as pos- 
sible; you could begin at the last 
chapter and tell it backwards. An 
inexorable Jupiter presides over all 
these compositions. A mighty event, 
the immolation of some tender virgin or 
virgins upon the rude altar of Hymen, 
is to be accomplished, and this by the 
especial instrumentality of some parti- 
cular agent or agents;—it must be 
done—a brazen tower and a brigade 
of fiery dragons cannot stop it. You 
consequently feel that the staple com- 
modity of the work must consist in 
shewing, after the fashion of the old 
Greek tragedies, that notwithstanding 
the ingenuity, and daring, and force, 
and fury of adverse men and things, 
which are of course at full length ex- 
hibited, nevertheless the immutable 
decrees of Fate, however penetrating 
in their object or bloody in their exe- 
cution, must be thoroughly and reli- 
giously performed. And you accord- 
ingly are perfectly easy in your mind. 
You are delighted to find, too, that the 
writer is just as little inconvenienced 
as yourself. Soon do you perceive 
that she is not one to let a trifle stand 
in her way ; forthwith she puts it out 
of sight, and the world hears of it no 
more. A character who ventures to 
become troublesome has his brains 
extracted in a time which, under other 
circumstances, and in another place, 
would be considered awfully quick. 
And, sooth to say, moreover, a con- 
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spiracy and combination of numbers is 
of no avail; the authoress never for a 
moment loses her self-possession or 
natural powers, and is consequently 
enabled to toss them off by the dozen. 
For example, in the volumes before us, 
the Countess of Blessington has dis- 
posed summarily of about nine-tenths 
of the people she has introduced to 
the reader’s notice. A couple of them 
die of old age— one of consumption— 
another of grief—another of repletion 
—another ofan upset from his coach— 
another from a punctured wound in the 
abdomen—another of madness — and 
several others, we believe, ofa variety of 
other things. These are all regularly 
killed ; but the rest of our friends are 
only kilt. They are severely wounded 
in duels or in rows, or they have fits of 
illness; in every case their life has 
been in the most imminent danger: 
nothing, in short, could have saved 
them, except the fact of their continued 
existence not being detrimental to her 
ladyship in the conduct of her story. 
But let us at length advert particu- 
larly to that story,— The Two Friends. 
Pythagoras declares a friend to be 
“a second self.” Bacon, following 
forth the spirit of the idea beautifully, 
and tenderly, and wisely, explains, and 
under the show of reproof in his expla- 
nation, extends our sense of the sweet 
and subtle meaning of the old master. 
Bacon intimates that not only is a 
friend “ a second self,” but that he is, 
moreover, a posthumous self. He says, 
“ After these two noble fruits of friend- 
ship (peace in the affections and support 
of the judgment) followeth the last 
JSruit, which is like the pomegranate, 
full of merry kernels; I mean aid and 
bearing a part in all actions and occa- 
sions. Here the best way to represent 
to life the manifold use of friendship, 
is to cast and see how many things 
there are which a man cannot do him- 
self; and then it will appear that it 
was a sparing speech of the ancients 
to say that a friend is another himself; 
for that a friend is far more than himself. 
Men have their time, and die many 
times in desire of some things which 
they principally take to heart,—the 
bestowing of a child, the finishing of a 
work, or the like. Ifa man have a true 
Jriend, he may rest almost secure that 
the care of those things will continue 
after him. So that a man hath, as it 
were, two lives in his desires. A man 
hath a body, and that body is confined 
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to a place; but where friendship is, 
all offices of life are as it were granted 
to him and his deputy.” Our great 
philosopher also describes a friend as 
a being “to whom you may impart 
griefs, joys, fears, hopes, suspicions, 
and counsels, and whatsoever lieth 
upon the heart to oppress it, in a kind 
of civil shrift or confession.” In more 
modern and practical times, a division 
of friendship has been made in accord- 
ance with the diversity of sex. A gen- 
tleman’s friend is supposed to be his 
second in a duel; and a lady’s friend 
is undoubtedly the gentleman who pro- 
tects her in proper style. Lady Bless- 
ington’s T'wo Friends, however, are not 
modelled in accordance with any of the 
above descriptions. Her ladyship has 
proceeded upon a principle which has 
always been held good, and ever must 
hold good in love, namely, that ‘ ex- 
tremes meet ;” but which is not recog- 
nised generally as true in friendship. 
Dark men, it is observed, affect fair 
women; the fresh-coloured yallant 
sighs for the beautiful Soma, with 
that all-colourless complexion, ‘“ so 
softly dark, and darkly pure.” Nay, 


by a cunning provision of Dame Nature, 
in guiding her wild daughter Fancy’s 


freaks, we find that the pigmy lover 
aspires to a bride whose size and weiglit 
would render her dangerous to him as 
a nurse, were he now, even with his 
present bulk, once more in his helpless 
infancy ; and he of giant mould looks 
down to adore some gentle, fragile 
piece of womanhood in exquisite mi- 
niature, who on her side rushes to the 
embrace of her Patagonian with the 
desperation of a Semelé. Thus is it 
by these happy intermixtures of sizes 
and colours that, in defiance of the 
poet’s fable, the human race has main- 
tained its position on the earth unde- 
generate, and still in the image of the 
Creator. By a similar intercommuni- 
cation of opposite fancies, peradventure 
it is that the human mind has been 
enabled to hold its just proportion with 
the tabernacle in which it is enshrined 
—that one class of human beings have 
not dwindled into idiots, and another 
been elevated into demigods. Talley- 
rand selects a wife without an idea, 
and justifies the choice upon the plea, 
“ Cela me répose.” The ugly booby is 
united to a lady of wit and beauty, 
who again contends in favour of the 
selection that her husband “ is such 
a good creature—he cuts bread and 
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butter so well, and is so fond of her !” 
When two very clever persons come 
together, such as Dacier and Madame 
his wife, or Byron and his “ lady- 
mathemutical,” they invariably live 
miserably for a time, and at last 
quarrel, memorably to afford a warn- 
ing to all others against such wedl- 
assorted unions. 

Tn love, then, at all events, the law of 
opposites is a good law ; and although, 
as we have intimated, contrary to the 
received opinion, by Jove! we are 
inclined to think, to a certain extent, 
with Lady Blessington, that it is nota 
bad one in the majority of friendships, 
or quasi friendships ; for we do believe 
in Pythagoras and Bacon for the one 
or two real true friendships which are 
not of the world worldly, of the earth 
earthy, but are intertwined with every 
fibre of our heart, and interfused with 
the subtle, the mysterious power of 
our existence. We certainly do fre- 
quently like companions for possessing 
qualities which we do not possess, and 
for not possessing qualities that we do; 
so that we may receive assistance with- 
out being oppressed with the consci- 
ousness of inability to afford support 
or succour 1n return. 

Lady Blessington’s two friends de- 
light in their diversity ; but both of 
course are gentlemen of rank, and for- 
tune, and wit, and talent, and fashion. 
She had decided that they should be 
so, as she lay on the pleasant sofa in 
her boudoir, before her amanuensis 
blotted one “ virgin page” under her 
ladyship’s auspices. The title had 
been, according to custom, first de- 
cided upon, and deposited with the 
due formalities in the archives of the 
booksellers. So two friends she must 
have; and at the same time—per- 
plexing circumstance!—how could 
she work them in together? and who 
were they to be? First and foremost 
Tom Duncombe suggested himself to 
her imagination—a gay, lively, hand- 
some, good-natured, good-humoured, 
dashing, intriguing, devil - -may -care 
fellow —fond of play, and play fond 
of him—and both mutually supporting 
and satisfied with the other. But what 
should she call him? Oh! he lives 
in Arlington Street— Lord Arlington ! 
That is settled ;—but now for the 
other. He must be a monstrous clever 
person, at whom every body laughs ; 
and a great radical, utilitarian, parlia- 
mentary orator, who is very useful in 
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promoting expectoration in the house, 
and inducing the reform representatives 
tolay aside their inconvenient humanity, 
and deliver themselves in those donkey 
tones which would be their natural, and 
should be their only, mode of commu- 
nication with the world. This personage, 
it is scarcely necessary to add, except 
for people in foreign parts, mnst be 
Liston Bulwer. She passes him off 
under the alias “ Desbrow.”” We sub- 
join some passages in the opening scene 
between the two friends :— 


«« You are late this morning, my dear 
Desbrow,’ said Lord Arlington, as he 
entered the dressing-room of his friend, 
who had not yet exchanged his robe de 
chambre for his morning toilette: ‘ how 
jaded you look ; but no wonder, for I dare 
be sworn you have passed the night in the 
House of Commons.’ 

“«« You are correct in your surmise,’ 
replied Mr. Desbrow ; ‘I did not get 
away until six o'clock this morning, and 
had the mortification to find myself voting 
in a most discouraging minority, and to 
lave lost sleep, breath, and time, for no 
purpose.’ 

*** You do not include the worst part 
of the penalty,’ said Lord Arlington ; 
‘ the inhaling the pestiferous air of the 
most impure atmosphere in London, the 
effects of which are even now visible in 
your languid visage—chacun a son gout. 
I left Crockford’s mney at the same 
hour that you left St. Stephen’s, having 
paired off with Welsford, and sought my 
pillow with the comfortable reflections of 
being a winner of three thousand pounds, 
which Dame Fortune most opportunely 
sent me, when I was meditating the last 
resource of the destitute,—a penitential 
letter to my father, or an application to 
a friend; for the Jews begin to look 
grave at my proposals — ungrateful ras- 
cals, as they are, after my voting for 
their emanci] pation. Hang the dogs ! I 
wish they w ould en 1ancipate us.’ 

“«* Will you never grow wise, Arling- 
ton?’ asked his friend. 

““¢ Just the question I was about 
to put to you,’ replied Arlington. ‘ L 
waste my money and time; you your 
time and health: which, then, is the 
more unwise? I live in the world, and 
am of it; you pass through it, as on a 
forced merch — your person in it, but 
your thoughts engaged in some Utopian 
speculation for bettering mankind ; while 
the specimen of that genus which ought, 
according to worldly wisdom, the most 
to interest and occupy you, namely, 
yourself, is left to chance—the very 
worst guardian a man can choose for his 
personal comfort.’ ” 
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Further on we learn more about 
Desbrow as a senator, and find that 
his friend gets rather ashamed of the 
effects of his grand oratory. 


** Lord Arlington was right when he 
observed that no two persons could be 
more unlike than he and his friend ; yet 
a very sincere friendship subsisted be- 
tween them—a friendship that might 
have given Desbrow as much power as 
he had inclination to draw Arlington 
away from the futile society and pur- 
suits which were enfeebling his mental 
powers and hardening his heart, but 
that, unfortunately, the former’s uncom- 
promising severity of morals was accom. 
panied by a devotion to liberalism in 
politics, that often led him into positions 
which exposed him to the ridicule of his 
opponents. The ‘ world’s dread laugh,’ 
which had on more than one occasion 
followed a speech of his, uniting the 
elevated moral code of a Plato with the 
enthusiasm and fire of a Mirabeau, had 
alarmed the more worldly mind of Ar- 
lington, who shrank back affrighted from 
the influence that Desbrow had hitherto 
exercised over his opinions; and the 
sarcastic mockery with which he had 
heard his name assailed at the clubs, 
though it failed to lessen his friendship, 
had the effect of decreasing his respect 
for Desbrow, until by degrees he had 
grown to think him a mere visionary, 
more likely to injure than to advance 
any cause he espoused, and whose coun- 
sel it would be weakness to follow.” 


Our friend Arlington is carrying on 
a violent flirtation with a certain Lady 
Walmer; and his friend Desbrow over- 
hears the following conversation :— 


‘* While standing talking to two or 
three men of his acquaintance, one re- 
marked that the affair between Lady 
Walmer and Arlington seemed quite 
established ; another said that Arlington 
was a happy dog; and a third observed, 
that if Lady Walmer committed herself, 
it might be attributed to the improper 
female society her husband permitted her 
to keep. 

‘*«« Fancy,’ said Lord Snerwell, ¢ let- 
ting her go about with that abominable 
old woman, Lady Bronze, who has made 
more marriages, and assisted in giving 
more cause for dissolving them, than all 
the women in England put together.’ 

*«©«T assure you,’ said Sir Edward 
Ponder, ‘she has marred more mar- 
riages than she has helped to make ; 
for many of my acquaintance are afraid 
to marry while old Bronze remains in 
activity. 

«« «© How very ill- natured you are all,’ 
said Lord Metcalf. ‘ Now 1 maintain 
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that Lady Bronze is the most useful 
person in London ; for she has a heart 
to pity and a house to receive the pining 
votaries of the tender passion ; and one 
has only to lose a few hundreds to her 
at écarté, which she bas a singular faci- 
lity in assisting you to do, and she is 
your friend for the season, and not your 
friend, but your friend’s friend —par- 
dessus le marché, Arlington has taken his 
stray hundreds to her mansion, instead 
of Crockford’s, ever since his grand pas- 
sion for Lady Walmer, and you see the 
happy result.’ 

*** Youmay ony what you will,’ rejoined 
Lord Snerwell, ‘ but Lady Bronze’s is one 
of the pleasantest houses in town ; there 
one can always have flirtation, ‘écarté, 
and scandal, three of the most agreeable 
pastimes going ; and the old dame plays 
her cards so well, in more than one sense 
of the word, that chez elle lovers are all 
they ought to be, and husbands not the 
least alarmed. By the by,’ added Sner- 
well, ‘old Bronze got off very well in 
not being named on a certain trial, in 
which the gouvernante of poor Lady —— 
was asked to name the person she consi- 
dered fashionable, but not proper society. 
What a tale might there be disclosed !’” 


This style of reference to the grand 
scandals of the day seems common to 
all the modern novels. Mr. Banim, 
in Canvassing, has made his hero an 
actor in the “ Auldjo card party ; 
and now, in these volumes, we have 
many allusions, such as the above, to 
the story of Lady Ellenborough, whom 
the authoress has caused to sit to her 
for her sketch of “ Lady Walmer,” 
and whom, as such, she takes care to 
degrade and punish after a fashion 
which is much more creditable to her 
morality than to her good taste or 
charity. Lady Walmer, after having 
been repudiated by her husb: und, goes 
abroad and marries a foreign prince, 
who soon neglects and ill treats her, 
and finally murders her brother at the 
lodgings of an opera-dancer; upon 
which her ladyship goes mad, and so 
dies miserably amongst strangers in a 
foreign land — 


‘* A flower from Paradise by Satan torn ; 
A traitress and a toy —a victim and a 
scorn.” 


It is a sad doom to shadow forth for 
a fellow-creature, not more guilty than 
many of her old companions, but only 
more unfortunate in the emblazonment 
of her guilt. The misdeeds of her past 
life, and the probable miseries of her 
future existence, were no fitting theme 
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for a female novelist. When she had 
once crossed the seas, their floods 
should have been suffered to roll 
between her and her native England 
as though they had been the waters 
of oblivion ; and as her retiring foot- 
steps, heavy with shame and sorrow, 
pressed our shores, it would have well 
become Lady Blessington, as a Chris- 
tian and a countrywoman, to have dis- 
missed her in the words of the judge, 
who punishes the offence, but hates 
not the offender : 


*« Erring sister, part in peace !” 


The story presents no very striking or 
novel incident. Suffice it to say that the 
two friends fall in love with two angels 
clothed in woman’s flesh ; and after a 
variety of obstacles; some of which, 
such as the supposed unworthiness of 

lover, &c. fade away; and others, 
such as an old French father, Kc. &e. 
are killed off—the lovers are united ; 
the last interesting circumstance of 
their trials being the rescue of the 
ladies from banditti near Rome by the 
prowess of the two friends. But before 
concluding our notice of these volumes, 
we must be permitted to observe, that 
it would seem the system of match- 
making on the part of mothers, and of 
love-making to gentlemen of fortune 
on the part of their daughters, must in 
our day have proceeded to a most 
atrocious extent. Nothing, at all events, 
can exceed the virtuous indignation 
which Lady Blessington and Mr. Ba- 
nim entertain upon the subject, or the 
wholesome bitterness with which they 
describe it. We shall quote some 
passages to shew the perfect coinci- 
dence of feeling and opinion between 
the two novelists, and to give the 
benefit of their views to our readers 
who may not also be theirs. In Can- 
vassing you may read as follows: and 
remember the moral of Banim’s story 
is the misery resulting from marriages 
made under the new system. 


Hear Banim :— 


‘©* My dear, do not talk nonsense,’ 
her mother would say; ‘ your sister 
must do as others do—all your acquaint- 
ances either have done, are doing, or 
willde. Men will not make love now- 
adays ; they must, therefore, be made 
love to. One of your curls is out of 
place, my love.’ 

es And here Maria would chime in: 
* You are so ridiculous, Isabel — wanting 
to play the violet, forsooth ; modest and 
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retired, waiting to be sought for ; prettily 
indifferent whether a hand come to cull 
you or not. But this might have been 
very right a century ago, my good child ; 
when the men would woo, it was perhaps 
right that women should wait to be wooed. 
But ‘ autres temps, autres murs, ma belle’ 
—you violet young ladies may now re- 
main till you wither, before any one comes 
to pluck you ; the men of the present day 
expect us to court them.’” 


Hear Blessington :— 


“ The Duke of Clydesdale had no less 
than five unmarried daughters, all as re- 
markable for their personal attractions as 
for the amiable desire of displaying them, 
and of rendering themselves agreeable to 
the unmarried male visitors of their noble 
father, to whose different tastes and cha- 
racters they assimilated their own, for 
the time being, with a tact peculiar to 
untochered lassies of noble birth, but 
ignoble fortunes. It was edifying to hear 
the grave bachelor of a certain age ob- 
serve what a sensible and charming per- 
son the Lady Madeline was, how much 
she liked domestic life, and was calcu- 
lated to adorn it ; while some young peer, 
who had only completed his majority, 
swore that she was the most delightful 
madcap in the world, and just the sort 
of wife to take to Melton. Not a particle 
of jealousy existed between the sisters ; 
on the contrary, they played admirably 
into each other’s hands, considering all 
the unmarried men who came to Clydes- 
dale Castle as fair game to try their 
talents on, and marriage as the aim and 
end of all their manwuvres. They com- 
municated their discoveries of the tastes 
and dispositions of the men to each other ; 
and Lady Madeline has been known to 
resign a conquest, half achieved, to Lady 
Jeanet, on having found out that the latter 
had been flirting with a man who had ex- 
pressed a greater admiration for herself, 
of which her sister had judiciously in- 
formed her. The young ladies’ powers 
of pleasing were, however, tried in vain 
on the occupied heart of Arlington; and 
Desbrow was too well schooled to permit 
his being the dupe of these female Pro- 
teuses, who had sufficient quickness of 
perception to discover that in neither of 
the friends should they tind a husband.” 


After the five 


**’Tocherless lassies of high pedigree”’ 


have failed in their attempts upon the 
friends, while others less artful have 
succeeded, we find the following edify- 
ing conversation : 
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‘« « How strange,’ said Lady Madeline 
to her sisters, ‘“‘ that Mademoiselle de 
Bethune, who took no pains whatever to 
captivate Mr. Desbrow, should have so 
completely succeeded in doing so, and 
in so short atime. I really begin to be- 
lieve that it is better not to lay one’s self 
out to please, and let things take their 
natural course ; for if successful, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the suc- 
cess was not acquired at the expense of 
fatiguing efforts to win it; and if other- 
wise, one has not the mortification of 
feeling that our efforts to please have 
been practised in vain,’ 

“« «1 believe you are right,’ said Lady 
Jeanet ; ‘ for, after all, there is nothing 
so tiresome as being always on the qui vive 
to please. We have danced all night to 
catch some booby who professed to dote 
on Terpsichore ; and who, having only 
claimed our hands for a night, bas claimed 
for life that of some indolent damsel, in- 
capable of such a sacrifice. We have 
ridden over moor and mountain, fearless 
as Amazons, in the chase of the heart or 
hand of some modern Nimrod, who has 
bestowed it on some inanimate southern 
lass, who almost trembled to mount a 
pony. We have sung ourselves into 
hoarseness and soar throats, to witch 
with music some brutes, over whom our 
harmonies produced less effect than did 
the sounds of Orpheus on his; and we 
have turned over albums of our drawings, 
until our fingers were as tired as our eyes 
in the operation, yet the amateurs have 
chosen wives who could draw nothing 
but their purse-strings. Let us then 
abandon all active exertions to gain 
husbands, and leave it to chance.’” 


Another lady now. 


“ Enter, Lady 
tepney : 


3. THE HEIR-PRESUMPTIVE.* 


Lady Stepney improves in novel- 
writing —her Heir-Presumptive is an 
heir of great promise to her New Road 
to Ruin. The story is well and gra- 
phically told, the style flowing, easy, 
and picturesque, and the characters 
acutely drawn and naturally developed. 
The heroine is as pretty (almost) as 
Lady Stepney herself; and the hero is 
quite to be fallen in love with by any 
young lady not altogether determined 
upon having the Apollo Belvidere 
turned into flesh and blood for her 
service. The dark passion, and darker 
villanies, of the Abbé Rhodolph are de- 
picted in the manner of Rembrandt; and 
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his dreadful death is so vividly drawn, 
that it cannot be read without a shudder, 
Ve object, however, to the frequency 
with which people in this novel feel 
an impossibility of eating their dinner. 
That important ceremony of the day is 
here perpetually performed with the 
utmost negligence. It is idle to say 
that the gentlemen and ladies are in 
love: we admit it; but, if we may 
argue from ourselves, that tender pas- 
sion is a great stimulus to the appetite. 
We recollect thinking nothing of de- 
molishing a leg of mutton, with all its 
trimmings, when we were under the 
dominion of Cupid ; and retain a fear- 
ful remembrance of our feats at the 
expense of a loin of roast pork at the 
Castle and Falcon in Aldersgate Street, 
where we passed a couple of hours pre- 
paratory to starting in company with 
our sweetheart for Northampton. In 
her next edition—and the novel de- 
serves to run to another, and another, 
and another— Lady Stepney will do 
well to amend this slight mistake. 

The story is too clever and intricate 
to be easily disentangled in the short 
space which Mr. Yorke has assigned 
us ; but one episode will serve to shew 
the beauty and the power with which 
this novel is written. In the first vo- 
lume is introduced a young Irishman 
named O’Gorman—a rather vulgarian 
name in Ireland—who was just mar- 
ried, and fondly devoted to his wife, 
but unhappily addicted to gaming. 
His wife discovers this propensity, 
which was driving him to ruin—and 
she resolves on calling on a Lord Eleiss- 
neer, whose influence she suspects has 
drawn him to the gaming-table, with 
the hope of inducing him to exert that 
influence in the contrary direction. 
Instead of meeting Lord Eleissneer, 
however, she finds his cousin, Mr. Geo. 
Lantinnan, Lady Stepney’s hero, and 
to him she discloses her tale. 

‘ About a fortnight afterwards, to the 
great surprise, and perhaps to the secret 
pleasure, of Lord Eleissneer—for we 
like all that brings others to our own 
level—George made his appearance in 
the salons of the Marchese di L., the 
chief resort of the knots of gamblers to 
which he and Mr. O'Gorman belonged. 
At first they expected that, till gradually 
lured on by the attraction ofthe surround- 
ing excitement, he would content himself 
as aspectator. Nosuchthing. He played 
from the first night, and with great suc- 
cess. Whether through chance or design 
he was perpetually opposed to Mr. O’Gor- 
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man, who lost both his money and his 
temper. The fifth night there was more 
than a usual run of luck against the young 
lrishman, who also committed several 
oversights, of which George did not fail 
to take all possible advantage. His op- 
ponent doubled his bets, and insisted 
with much warmth on his revenge. 
George accepted his challenge ; and the 
interest of their game was so great, that 
half the assembled 
round the table. The chances were very 
unequal. It was soon obvious that Mr. 
Lantinnan played with exquisite skill. 
The truth was that for the past fortnight 
he had been studying it night and day. 
He had also that perfect command over 
himself which his companion lost more 
aud more. O’Gorman called for wine, 
and his cheek grew crimson and his hand 
unsteady ; while George watched every 
turn of the game with the most quiet 
composure. Lord Eleissneer attempted 
to interfere—his cousin heard him in 
silence—and his adversary answered only 
by doubling his stakes, which were enor- 
mous. 

“ At length O’Gorman 
his cards : 
to-morrow,’ 


idlers in the room 


threw down 
‘I shall ask for my revenge 
said he, with forced calm- 
ness ; and wrote his name to an acknow- 
ledgment of the sum that he had lost, 
in addition to the checks which he had 
before given upon his banker. He then 
left the room; and George prepared to 
follow him. 

*** You have ruined the poor fellow,’ 
said Lord Eleissneer, reproachfully. 

‘‘ His cousin made no direct reply, 
but, wishing him good night, retired, 
leavi ing them to talk over his most unex- 
pecte | skill. , 

‘* Mr. Lantinnan soon overtook his 
opponent, who was walking with rapid 
but irregular steps towards the Tiber. 
‘That is not your way home,’ said 
George, taking his arm. 

**]t is surprising how all under the 
influence of very overpowering emotion 
will allow themselves to be guided. 
O’Gorman obeyed the impulse of his 
companion’s arm, and took his homeward 
direction mechanically. He was stunned 
by the suddenness of his ruin. If he 
thought at all, he believed his guide to 
be Eleissneer.” 


They arrive at O’Gorman’s villa, 
and find the unhappy wife waiting for 
him. 


‘¢ The caresses of his wife recalled 
the gambler to a sense of his situation. 
* Leave me!’ exclaimed he, in a thick, 
unnatural voice: ‘ lam a ruined man! 
To-morrow sees me without a guinea in 
the world !’ 

** She looked at eyes in 


him with 
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which there was more tenderness than 
inquiry. Silently she passed her arm 
through his, and led him with gentle 
force to a seat, and, touching his burn- 
ing temples with her lips, began to bathe 
them with some cool and fragrant essence 
that stood near. As she replaced the 
scented waters on the table her eye fell 
upon George ; and O’Gorman, following 
the direction of her look, caught sight of 
him also. What light there was fell 
directly on Mr, Lantinnan, so that the 
other instantly recognised him, 

“* What!’ exclaimed he, springing 
from his seat, ‘ not content with the ruin 
which you have effected, must you come 
hither to watch how it is endured ! 
Leave this house instantly! Though, 
perhaps,’ and his voice sank into a low 
whisper, ‘ you will tell me that I am no 
longer its master.’ 

*** Pardon me, madam,’ said George, 
speaking to Mrs. O'Gorman, ‘ for the 
severe lesson which, believe me, was 
necessary for your infatuated husband. 
I came hither but to ensure his safety, 
and leave him now to your care. You 
see,’ added he, with a kind and cheerful 
smile, ‘ what confidence I place in you. 
But first I have a duty to perform,’ 
So saying, he placed on the table the 
various rouleaux he had that night won, 
and next taking the bond, he held it over 
the limp till it caught the flame ; he then 
threw it on the hearth, and in a moment 
it remained but a few light ashes. ‘ Good 
night,’ added he, and was out of the room 
before they recovered from their surprise. 
O’Gorman sprang after him. ‘ No ex- 
planations now,’ said George, with that 
calm and determined manner which is 
irresistible with the excited and agitated. 
‘To-morrow we meet as friends.’ He 
sprang across the court, and was lost 
amid the cypresses. 

“Next morning they did meet. At 
first O'Gorman declared that nothing 
would make him accept such an obliga- 
tion. But George was so kind, and yet 
so firm—remonstrated on his folly with 
him as an elder brother — dwelt so much 
on the domestic happiness which he had 
so madly flung away —that the interview 
ended in gratitude on one side and friend- 
ship on the other ; O’Gorman readily sub- 
scribing to Mr. Lantinnan’s only condi- 
tion, that he should at once leave Rome ; 
George most justly concluding, that if we 
wish to resist temptation, the safest way 
is to avoid it. The youthful couple de- 
parted for Geneva; and, in the cheerful 
and grateful letters which he soon re- 
ceived, George found a complete recom- 
pense,” 
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This is handsome, graceful, and ele- 
gant; and we assure our gentle readers 
that it is but a fair specimen of the book. 
We must not conclude, however, with- 
out giving a sample of the verses with 
which the Heir Presumptive is occa- 


sionally studded : — 


“‘ The wind is sweeping from the south, 

The moon is on the sea; 

The gentle hour is long since past 
That brings my love to me. 

Another star upon the sky 
Now rules the silent eve ; 

Ah! has it in its destiny 
To darken and deceive ! 


No, no; he cannot break my chain — 
The youth has known too lone 

The softness of my sunny smile, 
The sweetness of my song. 


How often have I watch’d his bark 
Sweep with its snowy sail, 

And trembled for an angry wave, 
Or for a rising gale ! 

But rather would I know his bark 
Low down beneath the sea, 

And know him perish’d in the wave, 
Than know him false to me!” 


Pretty verses these—and there are 
others still prettier. Penge, Lady Step- 
ney. 

And here comes a third of our she- 
novelists — 


So let our critic-trumpet swell 
For L. E. L. 


4. FRANCESCA CARRARA.* 


Every thing, says our old friend 
Epictetus, in this world has two han- 
dies; and we sincerely coincide in the 
propriety of his advice to choose the 
right one. Again, we are told, by a 
still older acquaintance — Homer him- 
self—that Jupiter has two crocks, or 
pitchers, close by his throne; one of 
which is a pitcher of good, and the 
other the pitcher of ill. Now if the 
choice were left to us, we should by 
all means choose the good pitcher, 
leaving to our neighbours the full be- 
nefit of drinking out of the bad one. 
To be sure, the choice is not in our 
hands, but in Jupiter’s, who souses 
us as he pleases; but, surely, the tak- 
ing the right handle is, to use the words 
of the old Stoic whom we have already 
quoted, one of the things in our own 
power. 






* Francesca Carrara. By the Author of “ Romance and Reality,” the “ Venetian 
Bentley. 


Bracelet,” &c. &e. In 3 vols. 
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And yet here we have, through three 
volumes, Miss Landon most pertina- 
ciously persisting in taking the wrong 
handle. If there be any possibility of 
construing an event so as to give ita 
melancholy character, we may feel cer- 
tain that it is put into full mourning. 
In this book she is one of the black 
masters, who painted as if they had 
been apprentices to Day and Martin. 
The gayest occurrences, the brightest 
scenes, the most gorgeous parties, are 
all sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought. A wedding is as sad as an 
undertaker’s procession. Lord Byron 
used to date the later events of his life 
from the year of “his funeral with 
Miss Milbanke;” and Miss Landon 
seems to have the idea from his lord- 
ship. There is, in truth, a tone of 
sorrow and melancholy diffused through 
the book, amounting at times to com- 
plete depression, which we know not 
how to account for. 

A novel it is of beauty, grace, elo- 
quence, noble thoughts, and tender 
feelings, such as none but a lady— 
and a lady of exquisite genius, too— 
could write. There passes through her 
pages a perpetual diorama of charac- 
ters, gloriously conceived, and pitched 
in times of the deepest interest -- when 
Cromwell ruled in England, and Louis 
the Fourteenth was beginning his daz- 
zling career in France; and we own 
that we are perfectly surprised at the 
quantity and the accuracy of the in- 
formation—literary, historical, political, 
gossiping, grave, and gay—that Miss 
Landon displays in her delineations. 
De Retz, Louis Quatorze, Anne of 
Austria, Gaston of Orleans, Marguerite 
of Lorraine, Cardinal Mazarin, Chris- 
tina ” Sweden (capitally well done, 
vol. i. p. 216), Voiture, the Duke of 
Scien hasan: Charles the Second, the 
Cavaliers, the Roundheads, the Fron- 
deurs, the gloomy Puritans of England, 
the gay wits of the court of France, 
are all delineated with a hand as exact 
as it is masterly. As a motto to one 
of her chapters, she quotes a sentence 
fiom a dull book called Crotchet 
Castle, written by a stupid fellow 
named Peacock, which says that “ Hlis- 
tory is but a tiresome thing in itself; 
it becomes the more agreeable the 
more romance is mixed up with 
We do not agree with this dictum as 
to the tiresomeness of history; even 
Baker’s Chronicle is not near so tire- 
some as Peacock’s novels, But that 
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romance blended with history is in the 
highest degree agreeable, those who 
read Francesca Carrara will be happy 
to admit. 

The romance itself is, considering it 
poetically, the more attractive portion 
of this novel. There is a sufficient 
degree of improbability in the story, 
which, we suppose, we must allow. 
The main distress of the book turns 
on the confusion arising from the 
great similarity of two brothers. Of 
these, Robert Evelyn has won in Italy 
the heart of Francesca; but she is 
afterwards met by Francis Evelyn in 
Pari iS, and mistaking him for his bro- 
ther, is shocked by the dissimilarity of 
tone and manner. Robert is serious, 
solemn, honourable, and impassioned ; 
Francis reckless, dashing, noisy, and 
careless as to ladye-love. Some gay, 
or rather contemptuous conversation, 
which she overhears, determines her 
on dismissing her lover; and she does 
so like a tragedy-queen. Subsequent 
events, of course, prove the mistake; 
and, after an infinity of adventures, 
Robert Evelyn is married to Francesca 
Carrara. This occurs in vol. iii. p- 319; 
and Miss Landon, then repenting of 
her goodness in allowing this happy 
event, has them arrested in p. 320, 
and drowns them unpitiably in p. 367. 
A sterner goddess never presided over 
the destinies ofa novel. Let us take 
the last scene, however, as a specimen 
of what the lady can do. The lovers 
were bound for America, in what, we 
fear, was but a shabby craft, that would 
not have been Q 15 at Lloyd’s when 
a gale arose: 


‘The conversation was here inter- 
rupted by a burst of thunder above their 
heads, and a huge wave dashing over 
the deck, while the vessel reeled beneath 
the shock. 

*« « Better take the lady below,’ said a 
sailor. r 

** Francesca cast an imploring look 
upon Evelyn. 

** * Let me stay by your side —I am 
not afraid!’ ae Tae 

“« Evelyn hesitated, when the captain 

avain urged her descent,—‘ You can 
me be in the way, lady.’ 

“ She contested the’ point no Jonger, 
but allowed herself to be conducted to 
the cabin, It was a scene of strange 
confusion, The shock which sent the 
ship rolling amid the waters had roused 
the passengers from their short rest, and 
they crowded together with pale faces 
of anxiety and terror. The storm, which 
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had long been gathering, swept at last 
over sea and sky. More than night 
rested on the waters,— darkness made 
yet more deep by the fiery blaze which 
ever and anon kindled the horizon. And 
when that died away, the black cloud 
and blacker wave were mocked by a 
phosphoric sparkle, like the meteors 
which in some damp churchyard gleam 
from the grave. The seamen, with every 
eye fixed, and every hand strained, were 
the fortunate ; but wo for the wretches 
cooped in the cabin below, surrounded 
by an unaccustomed danger,—and fear 
is most terrible when strange. They 
were home-bred people, who had never 
dreamt but of dying quietly in their 
beds — who had lived amid green fields, 
and in small and pleasant villages — and 
who, after they had thought of death, 
had softened the image of old age by 
prayer breathed from lips beloved in the 
last extremity, and tears that soothed 
the pillow on which they fell. But now 
death came sudden, dreadful, and strange. 
The wind howled around their prison- 
house, the waves clamoured aloud for 
their prey, and every peal of thunder 
seemed the signal of destruction. Some 
tried to pray, but their thoughts were 
confused —the old familiar words had 
passed from their mind ; some wept hy- 
sterical and unnatural tears, that felt 
for themselves; and some sat on the 
floor, stupid with terror. One, an old 
man, so old that his shadow rested 
even on his grave, raved aloud, and re- 
proached the Lord, who had thus de- 
serted his people in their time of need. 
Near him was another, who held an al- 
most empty flask, and was humming a 
joyous song, which, from his now se- 
rious and staid character, must have 
been forgotten for many a year; and be- 
tween the two lay. a child fast asleep, 
the little rosy cheek pillowed upon the 
arm, half lost in the curls of fair hair. 
The shocks, which laid the ship almost 
under the sea, grew less frequent ; the 
thunder, heard at long intervals, now 
threatened in the atmosphere afar off ; 
when Francesca arose from her knee, 
and resolved to seek the deck again. 
The oppression of the cabin was stifling, 
and Evelyn had left her; she could not 
bear his absence, and she followed him. 
The pale, chill glimmering of earliest 
morning was faint in the east, from which 
the clouds were slowly breaking; there 
was just light enough to enable her to 
find her way. At once her eye fell upon 
Evelyn, speaking to the captain, who 
stood with folded arms, and a resolute, 
but desperate air, while he answered 
with obvious reluctance ; she caught 
the last few words,—‘I know the 
channel well; and where yonder gleam 
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of red light rests upon the water are 
rocks, and on those rocks we strike be- 
fore another quarter of an hour is over !’ 
And the seaman walked away, as if un- 
willing to be further questioned. Evelyn 
felt a light touch upon his arm: it was 
Francesca. Again, in silence, they ap- 
proached the side of the ship, and Eve- 
lyn averted his face ; he could not bear 
to look on the beautiful and the devoted 
—the bride whom he had won but to 
lose. He shuddered as he pored on the 
dark and heaving waves, so soon to close 
over them. 

***God of Heaven!’ exclaimed he 
aloud ; ‘ and it is for my sake she is 
here !’ 

*©* Yes, Evelyn!’ said Francesca, in 
a voice of touching sweetness, but calm 
—not one accent changed. ‘ Yes: and 
here I am happy. Whatever be the 
world of which yonder dark sea is the 
portal, we shall seek it together. It has 
heen upon’ me from my earliest child- 
hood —a longing for another sphere. I 
knew that this earth was not my home 
— that here hopes and affections were 
to be blighted and to die. Heaven has 
restored us to each other; it wills that 
our future be eternal. A deep and a 
sweet repose is in my heart at this mo- 
ment, and I wait, as at an altar, that 
fate which is not of this life.’ 

‘* He gazed on her large bright eyes, 
raised for one moment to the sky, whose 
light was within them. They were up- 
lifted but for that moment, and then 
turned upon him; from his face they 
moved no more. Suddenly they were 
flung with violence against the side 
where they leaned. The vessel shi- 
vered like a living thing, and planks 
and joints flew asunder with a sound 
which echoed far across the waters. 
One wild shriek, the cry of many voices, 
arose to heaven; but in vain! Again 
the panting waves lifted the shattered 
vessel on high; again it was dashed on 
the hidden rock ; — this time it rose no 
more, and the last of life’s agony was 
lost beneath the unfathomable sea! 

“« Let the waves sweep over them! 
Better the dark, silent, and fated waves 
of ocean, than the troubled waves of life. 
There are some whose sojourn on this 
earth is brief as it is bitter. For such 
the world keeps the wasted affection, the 
hope destroyed, the energy that preys 
upon itself, the kindly feeling unre- 
quited, and the love that asks for happi- 
ness and finds despair or death. The 
lots in this existence are unequal. Some 
pass along a path predestined to weari- 
ness and tears. Such a destiny have I 
here recorded ; and, ere its truth be de- 
nied, I pray those who may turn these 
pages to think of those they have known, 
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and their memory will witness for me. 
The kindest, the loveliest, the best, whom 
they can remember, has not life for them 
poured forth from its darkest cup? have 
not they known the broken heart and the 
early grave? Such natures belong not 
to our soil —they are of another sphere ; 
and it is mercy when Heaven recalls 
its own.” 


This is finely and powerfully written, 
all must admit; but why drown them 
at all? Why might not Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Evelyn have continued to flou- 
rish patriarchally in the woods of Vir- 
ginia, hewing down fir-trees, making 
peach-brandy, and planting a progeny 
of future legislators for Yankee Land ; 
there to guess and calculate that their 
country and their constitution were 
considerably the slickest right away 
under the sun? Being notoriously 
persons of tender souls and mild dis- 
positions, we protest strenuously against 
this wholesale drowning of both hero 
and heroine at the end of a novel. We 
are of the opinion of Iago, “ Drown 
cats and puppies, but let man and 
woman live, even though they live cat 
and dog.” 

As a pendant to this scene, we beg 
leave to extract the tilting at the ring 
by Louis XIV. and his courtiers : 


‘** The gay procession advanced. First 
came fourteen pages, wearing fanciful 
costumes of silver tissue and scarlet; 
they bore the long lances, and the de- 
vices of the knights who followed them. 
Then came six trumpeters, blowing a 
brave challenge, each note swelling more 
proudly than its predecessor. Then 
came the squire, who marshalled the 
king’s own pages, twelve in number; 
the last two of whom carried the royal 
lance, and the royal scutcheon, on which 
was emblazoned a rising sun, with the 
motto — 

‘ Ne piu, ne pari.’ 
‘ ‘No superior, nor yet an equal,’ 


Next rode the camp-marshal, unmasked, 
and in his usual costume. Then fol- 
lowed the young monarch and his che- 
valiers, dressed after the Roman fashion 
—the cuirass of gold, the robes of frosted 
silver, the brodequins wrought with gold 
and silver mixed ; and the casques were 
of silver, with white plumes tipped with 
scarlet. All were masked ; but the king 
was easily distinguished by his snowy 
charger, whose mane was fantastically 
knitted with scarlet ribands. Together 
they rode round the circle, bending as 
they passed the queen till the feathers 
swept the shining necks of their steeds. 
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Again came the bold challenge of the 
trumpets, and the troop of the Duc de 
Guise appeared, marshalled in the same 
order, but garbed in blue and silver. 
Their leader’s romantic temperature 
shewed itself in one peculiarity ; his 
horse, black as night when the summer's 
tempest is on the sky, was led behind 
by two gigantic Moors, who by sign and 
word subdued the beautiful and fiery 
animal to the slow step of the proces. 
sion. Trappings and housings there 
were none ; and the slight silken bridle, 
which looked like a fragile thread, needed 
indeed a skilful hand if meant to control 
the noble creature. A page of singular, 
almost feminine beauty, whose delicate 
complexion suited well the delicate co- 
lours of his azure cap and plume, bore 
the graceful flattery of the duke’s inge- 
nious device. It represented a funeral 
pile, from whose embers a pheenix was 
rising, animated by the sun, whose light 
was its life. Beneath was inscribed, in 
golden letters — 


* Qu’importa que matou, se resuscitan ?” 


‘ What matters his destroying, if he 
revives ?’ 


** All took the courtly insinuation, for 
the Guise had but lately been restored 
to royal favour. A third call of the 
trumpets announced the approach of the 
Duc de Candale from the avenue on the 
left. The livery of his company was 
forest-green and gold; but perhaps he 
himself most attracted Francesca’s atten- 
tion. He had not yet put on his plumed 
casque, which a page on foot at his side 
carried ; and he held his mask in his 
hand. It was one of those faces, so 
pale, yet so beautiful, with large melan- 
choly blue eyes, and profusion of fair 
golden hair— with that ethereal seeming 
whose associations are not of this earth 
—one of those that we unconsciously 
connect with early death. The presage 
here was prophecy ,—a little while, and 
that youthful and brilliant head found its 
pillow in the grave. After riding round 
the circle, the three companies drew up 
in a line before the narrow space which 
led to the point where the ring hung. 

**« Ah!’ exclaimed Madame de Brie, 
the old lady to whose care Francesca had 
been especially consigned by Madame 
de Merceur, ‘these troubles of La 
Fronde have sadly scattered the beauties 
which surrounded the throne. You 
should have seen the court ten years 
ago.” 

***To me,’ replied Francesca, ‘the 
scene appears as if it could not be sur- 
passed ; but, then, I have seen nothing 
of the kind before.’ 

«« « True, true, my dear; experience is 
every thing: you are no judge till you 
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begin to compare. You, if it had been 
only to form your taste, should have 
seen the beauties of the earlier period 
of the regency. There was the queen 
herself ; fifteen years have somewhat 
palled the red and white of a complexion 
which in its day was unparalleled. Then 
there was the Duchesse de Longueville, 
whose languid loveliness was that of the 
lily —the flower sacred to her house ; 
Madame de Montbazou, stately and dark- 
eyed like Juno, conjuring every heart 
by one look of her splendid face; or 
Madame de Chatillion, the very queen 
of smiles, and with a fascination even 
beyond her beauty. They might at least 
recall Mademoiselle de Montpensier — 
proud, but so fair, like the young queen 
of Palmyra.’ 

“‘ Madame de Brie had quite forgotten 
that fifteen years ago she had been equally 
eloquent in favour of fifteen years be- 
fore. Well, memory is a very comfort- 
able thing, usually adapting itself to the 
prejudices of the present. 

“ Fortunately, the commencement of 
the games prevented Francesca from 
being quite overpowered by the envy of 
beauties that had been. It was a com- 
mencement worth the chivalric magni- 
ficence of Louis’s after-reign—the scene 
in those gardens! The fine old trees in 
the distance, so rich in shadow, while 
the foreground was in broad sunshine — 
the long green alleys, along which rode 
an occasional horseman, breathing his 
courser — the terraces, crowded with the 
young, the gorgeously arrayed, and the 

eautiful—the youthful cavaliers, darting 
at full gallop down the narrow palisade 
—the burst from the trumpets, that no- 
blest of music, as each competitor dashed 
at the ring—altogether formed a pageant 
in which Amadis of Gaul might have 
taken a part before the eyes of the peer- 
less Oriana. 

“As yet none had been successful, 
and now the three leaders were all that 
remained, Their precedence had been 
determined by lot, and the Duc de Can- 
dale was the first. He dashed forward 
—his long lance touched the ring —it 
trembled ; but at that very moment his 
horse started —he passed, and the qui- 
vering ring remained swinging to and 
fro, Francesca, whose position enabled 
her to discern the slightest movement, 
could not divest herself of a suspicion 
that the start of the horse had been pro- 
voked by the rider. The Duc de Guise 
came next ; he made but one bound from 
the slender palfrey on which he rode at 
first, to the noble charger that stood be- 
side, pawing the ground as if disdainful 
of rest. On he darted with the speed 
of hope, and his lance bore the ring off 
triumphantly ; but while turning to sa- 
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lute the fair spectators on his right, the 
prize, carelessly balanced, fell to the 
ground; and again Francesca thought 
that the failure was intentional. The 
young king now clapped spurs to his 
white steed, which had stood champing 
with impatience till his bit was covered 
with foam. A loud shout arose from 
the spectators—Louis had carried off the 
ring, and, balancing it gracefully on his 
lance, he rode round the circle; the se- 
cond time he stopped before the queen, 
and laid the prize at her feet. Two 
pages advanced; one took the spear, 
the other laid hand on the bridle, and 
Louis sprung to the ground: then, as« 
cending to where Anne of Austria was 
seated, knelt before her. At the signal, 
Marie de Mancini took his casque, and 
his mother flung over his neck a silver 
chain, to which hung a star of rubies, 
and, in the style of the old romaunt, 
a him name the Queen of the Fes- 
tival.’ 


How glowing, and how brilliant ! 
It has all the imagination of a poet, 
and all the reading of an antiquary. 

Such must serve as specimens of the 
writing of this novel. We wish it 
were in our power to extract the beau- 
tiful and affecting story of Sister Louise 
(vol. i. pp. 189-203), but it would 
exceed our limits. We make room, 
however, for some samples of the 
gloomy spirit of the work : 


**« Whom the gods love die young,’ 
is one of the truths taught by the old 
Greek poets—those poets half sage, half 
seer. And methinks, that though tears 
are shed abundantly when the coffin-lid 
presses down some fair and bright head, 
we were wiser did we keep those tears 
for the living. Let the young perish in 
their hour of promise —how much will 
they be spared! — passion, that kindles 
but to consume the heart, and leaves 
either vacancy or regret, a ruin or a 
desert ; ambition, that only reaches its 
goal to find it worthless when gained, or 
but the starting-place for another feverish 
race, doomed again to end in disappoint- 
ment; enemies that cross us at every step; 
friends that deceive — and what friends 
do not?—the blighted hope, the embit- 
tered feeling, the wasted powers, the re- 
morse, and the despair,— all these are 
spared by the merciful, the early grave.” 


Again, on the deceptive nature of 
early hopes : 


‘In all things there is one period more 
lovely than aught that has gone before— 
than aught that can ever come again, 
That delicate green, touched with faint 
primrose, of the young leaves, when the 
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boughs are putting forth the promise ofa 
shadowy summer—the tender crimson of 
the opening bud, whose fragrant depths 
are unconscious of the sun,—these are 
the fittest emblems for that transitory 
epoch in the history of a girl’s heart, 
when her love, felt tor the first time, is 
as simple, as guileless, as unworldly as 
herself, It is the purest, the most ideal 
poetry in nature. It does not, and it 
cannot last. It is only too likely that 
the innocent and trusting heart will be 
ground down to the very dust. False- 
hood, disappointment, and neglect, form 
the majority of chances ; and even if for- 
tunate— fortunate in requited faithful- 
ness and a sheltered home —still the vi- 
sionary hour of youth is gone by. There 
are duties instead of dreams— romance 
exhausts itself —and the imaginative is 
merged in the common-place. The pale 
green returns not to the leaf, the delicate 
red to the flower, and, still less, its early 
poetry to the heart.” 


A still more melancholy account of 
our progress through life is given else- 
where (vol. ii. p. 310, &c.), and we 
might quote fifty detached passages of 
a similar tendency; but the saddest 
part ofall is that which applies these 
fancies to the authoress herself: 


“« T have often been told that my writ- 
ings are too melancholy. How can that 
be a reproach, if they are true? — and 
that they are true, I attest the sympathy 
of others and my own experience. If I 
have just painted a state of moral lassi- 
tude, when the heart is left like a ruined 
and deserted city, where the winged 
step of joy, and the seven-stringed lute 
of hope, have ceased each to echo the 
other; where happiness lies cold and 
dead on its own threshold; where dust 
lies dry and arid over all, and there is 
no sign of vegetation, no promise of 
change—if 1 paint such a state, it is be- 
cause I know it well. Alas! over how 
many things now does my regret take its 
last and deepest tone — despondency ! 
I regret not the pleasures that have 
passed, but that I have no longer any 
relish for them. I remember so much 
which but a little while ago would have 
made my heart beat with delight, and 
which I now think even tiresome. The 
society which once excited is now wea- 
risome ; the book which would have 
been a fairy gift to my solitude I can 
now scarcely read. So much for the 
real world; and as for the imaginary 
world, 1 have overworked my golden 
vein. Some of the ore has been fash- 
ioned into fantastic, perhaps beautiful, 
shapes; but they are now for others, 
and not for me! Once, a sweet face, a 
favourite flower, a thought of sorrow, 
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touched every pulse with music ; now, 
half my time, my mood is too troubled, 
too worldly, and too sullen for song. 
Alas for pleasure, and still more for 
what made it pleasure! 

*« But, still more, I regret the energy 
of industry which I once knew. I no 
longer delight in employment for the 
mere exertion —I am so easily fatigued 
and disheartened. 1 see too clearly the 
worthlessness of fulfilled hope. How 
vain seems so much that I once so pas- 
sionately desired !—and yet, not always, 
The more disgusted I am with the pre- 
sent—with its faithless friends, its petty 
vanities, and its degrading interests — 
the more intensely does my existence 
blend itself with the future, the more do 
I look forward with an engrossing and 
enduring belief that the creative feeling, 
the ardent thought, have not poured 
themselves forth wholly in vam. Good 
Heaven! even to myself how strange 
appears the faculty, or rather the passion, 
of composition! how the inmost soul 
developes its inmost nature on the writ- 
ten page! 1, who lack sufficient con- 
fidence in my most intimate friends to 
lay bare even an ordinary emotion—who 
never dream of speaking of what occu- 
pies the larger portion of my time to 
even my most familiar companions — yet 
rely on the sympathy of the stranger, 
the comprehension of those to whom | 
am utterly unknown. But I neither or- 
dered my own mind, nor made my own 
fate. My world is in the afar-off and 
the hereafter,—to them I leave it. Still, 
the spirit’s wing will melt in the feverish 
exertion, and the lofty aspiration grovel 
for a time dejected on the earth. Where 
are the lips from which words have not, 
at some period or another, escaped in 
all the bitterness of discontent? Such 
moods are the key-notes of universal 
sympathy; and it matters little whether 
the worn-out feeling or the exhausted 
imagination produced that melancholy, 
which is half apathy, half mournfulness.” 


No, Miss Landon, this will never 
do! The lady who writes with such 
talent as you do, who expresses in 
such eloquent sentences her glowing 
sentiments of the ultimate sublimation 
of the human race —the indestructi- 
bility of genius, the immortality of the 
soul, the higher hopes and holier as- 
pirations of which we are the heirs, 
cannot, except in fits of passing spleen, 
believe in the justice of the application 
of such melancholy feelings to herself. 
She must be, like Rasselas, only play- 
ing at sorrow, as when Dr. Johnson's 
hero uttered his woes “ with a plaintive 
voice, yet with a look that discovered 
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him to feel some complacence in his 
own perspicacity, and to receive some 
solace of the miseries of life from the 
consciousness of the de licac “Yy with which 
he felt, and the eloque nce with which 
he bewailed them.” She may be quite 
sure, that her creative feeling and her 
ardent thought have not poured them- 
selves forth in vain; but, in the mean 
time, let her be gay asalark. Aboveall 
things, let her never mistake the wrong 
lover for the right one, as we see 
Francesca does — (did any lady ever 
do so?)—and, by way of a specific 
against the blue devils, let her dance 
Sir Roger de Coverley—which, by the 
honour of Terpsichore, was the very 
occupation in which we last saw this 
melancholy and broken-hearted lady 
engaged, somewhere about half-past 
three o’clock in the morning, to the 
tune of “ Cover the Buckle.” No, no, 
Miss L.E.L., make your heroines as 
sad as you please, but do not think to 
deceive us into the opinion that they 
are pictures of yourself. We know 
you to be the pattern of the lady of 
whom the Irish poet sings : 


“On her lips awhile there flashed the 
smile, 
Then followed out the laughter, 
As the lightning flies upon the skies, 
And then comes the thunder after.” 


Less mild is the spirit of No. 5, 
THE MAYOR OF WIND-GAP.* 


Three volumes, containing two new 
Irish tales by Mr. Banim—the first 
entitled The Mayor of Wind-Gap, the 
second, Canvassing—have been recently 
published. Illness and misfortune have, 
we believe, for a considerable time 
prevented Banim from appearing be- 
fore the world as an author; but we 
are convinced he has not been forgot- 
ten, and that his reappearance on the 
literary arena will be hailed with plea- 
sure. His story of “the Nowlans,” 
although the subject is from first to 
last well nigh painfully unpleasant, 
was told with a degree of vigour 
throughout, and, in many passages, 
with a degree of appalling truth, which 
must fix it indelibly on the mind of 
every body who has once read it, mak- 
ing even its memory when it may recur 
jar upon the senses and feelings, and 
ongeneing yan with a strong and en- 
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during conviction of the high natural 
powers of the individual who had ima- 
gined and composed it. The feelings 
with which we have looked upon cer- 
tain of the scenes in “the Nowlans” are 
perfectly analogous to those we have 
experienced in gazing upon some fear- 
ful works of misdirected piety, in which 
the great masters of painting have por- 
trayed the physical agonies and loath- 
some aspect of “some grisly saint or 
martyr hairy,” now suffering for his 
faith. The sensation you are oppres- 
sed with in either case, is one of min- 
gled pain, and admiration, and sorrow, 
None of Mr. Banim’s other tales ap- 
proach “ the Nowlans” in ability, yet 
they are each and all entitled to no 
slight praise ; and perfectly convinced 
are we, that if he had happened to 
have been born and bred in a higher 
class of society, Mr. Banim would 
have made a novelist to whom Ireland 
would have had reason to be grateful, 
and of whom she might well be proud. 
As it is, however, the bigotry of the 
Papist and the rancour of the Irish 
peasant rise in foul bubbles to the sur- 
face of every portion of his works. If 
it were not very ridiculous, it would 
be “too bad” to have Irish priests 
represented as liberal and enlightened 
gentlemen and scholars, while clergy- 
men of the Church of England are 
blackened to serve as their foil. But it 
is positively to be regarded with some- 
thing approaching ‘indignation, that, 
even in a work of professed fiction, 
the treachery, falsehood, cowardice, 
blood-thirstiness, and all the other evil 
attributes of the peasantry, should be 
heaped upon the gentry; while the 
real ruffians and barbarians are de- 
picted as “ gentle, and brave, and ge- 
nerous.” It is unfair, it is dishonest, 
it is ungentlemanlike — but that is no 
wonder: it is ungentlemanlike to pur- 
sue the course all your Irish Papist 
novelists do, of attributing to the 
Anglo-Irish gentry every startling 
crime which may happen to be com- 
mitted by a descendant of Heremon 
or Heber. 

Thus, for example, a fellow of the 
vilely plebeian name of Scanlan, under 
circumstances of the most aggravated 
horror, murders a poor girl whom he 
had seduced and robbed; and a novel 
is written upon the subject accordingly, 
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in which the name of a most respect- 
able and well-known Protestant family 
is given to the murderer— Bland, or 
Herbert, or Chute, or Godfrey— some 
Kerry name, at all events —and thus is 
the shame and scandal, so far as the 
writer can contrive it, transferred from 
the shoulders of the Milesians to those 
of the Anglo-Irish. Again, the de- 
scendants of an enormously long line 
of Irish kings are supposed, on one 
occasion, to have stopped a mail-coach 
and robbed it, having previously shot 
the guard; and, on another, to have 
beaten and robbed a land-agent. And 
Mr. Banim introduces these incidents 
at full length into his tale of “ the 
Nowlans,” and attributes the crimes to 
the villain of his story, whom he calls 
Adams, and makes the son ofa clergy- 
man, and the nephew of a magistrate 
named Long: there actually being in 
the county of Cork, where the mail 
was robbed, a family bearing the name 
of Adams —nay, a dignitary of the 
church ‘bearing that name—and a 
magistrate of the name of Long, whom 
the amiable peasantry, in consequence 
of his activity in suppressing outrage 
and bringing punishment on crime, 
have more than once attempted to 
assassinate. 

But enough of this. We must not 
get into ill-humour with poor Banim. 
There is nothing offensive in the pre- 
sent volumes. It is true, they have 
not that extraordinary vigour of de- 
scription which characterised “ the 
Nowlans ;” nor is the plot arranged 
in a manner so artist-like ; nor is there 
any body, hero or heroine, in whom 
you feel particularly interested: yet 
are the tales highly pleasing, and serve 
right well to wing away an idle hour. 

There are a number of happy sketches 
of the peasantry, with whom Mr. Banim 
is well acquainted, and some occa- 
sional snatches of good Jrish fun. The 
hero of the first story, the worshipful 
mayor of Wind-Gap (a suburb of the 
good city of Waterford, we believe), 
is thus introduced to us. He is what 
they call in Ireland “a handy man,” 
that is to say, a man who can put his 
hand to any work that may be going 
forward, but who will not stick to any, 
and has accordingly no peculiar or 
Case pursuit and occupation. 

anim has sketched his worship ad- 
mirably : 

** It is well known to all ‘ brathers of 
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the angle,’ that in this refreshing month 
of May, when the green-duke thus sails 
along the water, the sportsman who skil- 
fully imitates and uses it may expect to 
plod homeward, after the dusk of the 
evening, with his basket well laden on 
his back. Upon the evening, then, which 
opens our tale, along the banks of a cer- 
tain river in the south of Ireland, the 
most skilful deceiver of the finny tribe 
known in the parish pursued his recrea- 
tion. Through all his operations, this 
individual displayed the skill of a master 
in his art. His fishing-rod, owing to 
the dexterity of his jerk, cut whistling 
through the calm air; his line fell 
smoothly and straightly on the stream, 
touching it even to a hair’s-breadth at 
the exact point he wished; and, a good 
copy of the green-duke powerfully aid. 
ing him, his success was equal to his 
adroitness: for he drew forth trout after 
trout, in quick succession. 

«« Maurteen Maher seemed rather an 
elderly man, yet quite alert in all his 
movements. He was tall and thin, with 
angular features, a sallow complexion, 
and a shrewd eye; and although many 
might call bim ill-favoured, there was 
something inviting in his smile, and re- 
spectable in the steady intelligence of 
his look. The general expression of his 
face was, however, habit of observation, 
and a consciousness of intellectual supe- 
riority, perhaps ostentatiously displayed. 
His greyish, well-combed hair, fell in 
great profusion on his shoulders, yet he 
wore over it—or, rather, over half of it— 
a wig of three buckles ; his hat was very 
broad-brimmed ; his loose outside-coat 
had an ample cape, and was drawn and 
held tight round his waist by a belt of 
horse-skin, which also performed the 
duty of suspending his fishing-pannier.” 


He is afterwards described fully, 
and you have a sketch of his character 
and history : 


** Maurteen Maher was a man between 
fifty and sixty—an old bachelor, and 
otherwise unburthened with family cares. 
During his whole life he had never de- 
voted himself to any regular occupation, 
and yet he was decently independent by 
his cleverness in many ways. He could 
weave baskets, and skeechs, and kishes ; 
he cultivated a small garden of osiers, to 
supply him with materials for this branch 
of his handicraft ; the shebeen, brewed 
from malt of his drying, had a peculiar 
and highly relished flavour ; he was an 
eminent ornamental thatcher; he could 
mend shoes, make fishing-nets and fish- 
ing-flies and lines, and do an odd job asa 
carpenter ; he could turn wooden trench- 
ers, thurgeens, or cauleannon-pounders,* 
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and such household furniture; and he 
professed many other branches of artisan 
accomplishments, 

“ Yet to none of his avocations would 
he continuously or diligently devote him- 
self; he took up all by fits and starts, 
and would often abandon them altoge- 
ther when the spring-breeze invited him 
to the river-side, to pursue his favourite 
recreation of angling. Ofthis sport he 
was passionately fond, and in the suc- 
cessful pursuit of it not one of his fishing 
brethren, who frequented the banks of the 
clear stream which flowed through the val- 
ley beneath his hill, could compete with 
Maurteen. His varied talents necessa- 
rily claimed respect ; and Maurteen him- 
self was hy no means backward in as- 
suming among his compeers an air of 
self-importance, proportioned to their 
admissions of his superioritv. He pos- 
sessed, however, a shrewd understand- 
ing; and, as the neighbours said, had 
‘dacent manners, and a handy tongue in 
his head.’ Such had been his admitted 
character from youth to manhood. As 
he advanced in years, he became still 
more looked up to. On all knotty points 
his opinion wasconsulted, and, gradually, 
became decisive of the matter at issue. 
This homage half-spoiled Maurteen ; a 
real dictatorship of manner grew upon 
him. He claimed the foremost place in 
all discussions, no matter upon what 
subject — domestic, as regarded Wind- 
Gap, or foreign, as regarded ‘the town 
below ;? and which he was pleased to 
consider as a mere appendage to his own 
dominions. Sometimes his loud and ora- 
cular delivery of himself became ridi- 
culed, but he looked superciliously on 
the scoffers, and turned his back on 
them, as quite unworthy of notice.” 


This worthy personage was the cho- 
sen of the good people of Wind-Gap 
as their mayor, to preside over all 
questions of dispute amongst them, 
and so prevent them from the necessity 
of looking for justice (an article they 
were not very likely to find) from the 
‘* omadhaune,” who swayed the civic 
destinies of the city. Of that digni- 
tary and his chief officer we have also 
an elaborate description, which is 
amongst the best things in the story, 
and which we accordingly subjoin : 


‘It was at that time the good old 
practice of the chief magistrates of the 
city to hold their court wherever they 
pleased; and their private dwellings 
were, during their term of office, often 
transformed, therefore, into halls of jus- 
tice. Wind and weather permitting, our 
present mayor decided all cases in the 
open air; at least, so far as regarded the 
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positions of the plaintiffs and defendants 
before him. The house, occupied about 
fifty-five years ago by his worship, is 
now in existence ; and, whatever might 
then have been thought of it, appears to 
us a very mean edifice, only two stories 
high, and the whole of its first floor (as 
was also the case in Roger Divey’s day) 
used as a shop: of which the little bow- 
window still holds, we are assured b 
very old people, the self-same (to all 
appearance, at least) red-herrings, tal- 
low-candles, rolls of tobacco, decanters 
of spirits, tea-cannisters, and so forth, 
and so forth, which it did in the eight- 
eenth century. 

“‘ One half of the mayor’s shop-door 
was raised up on hinges, and hooked 
against the ceiling; the top edge of the 
other half served as a resting-place for 
his round elbows, when in an attitude 
half-standing, half-bending, and mainly 
supported by those elbows, he discharged 
his judicial functions: the complaining 
and answering parties being assembled 
mean time, as we before premised, in 
the street. By the charter of the city 
we treat of it is decreed, that ‘ wise, dis. 
creet citizens,’ shall be chosen to fill the 
several municipal offices; but, unluckily, 
the instrument gives no datum by which 
one may ascertain what is to be con. 
sidered wisdom and discretion in the 
said city: so that these qualities, legally 
specified as indispensable, have, from 
time to time, been very differently exem- 
plified in very different individuals. 

* Roger Dive had been dubbed 
* Yallow Roger ;’ his worship the mayor, 
who, on the arbitrary word of the inter- 
preters of the charter, was a ‘ wise and 
discreet citizen,’ had also received a 
surname, that of ‘ Alderman Split-fig:’ 
because, when weighing a pennyworth 
of figs in his shop, he would divide one 
of them into four parts, rather than give 
weight beyond the legal complement. 
He had contrived, however, to amass a 
considerable sum of money (consider- 
able, according to his time and position) 
chiefly by these very saving talents ; and 
we will at once admit, that there can be 
no more valuable quality than the apti- 
tude to get rich, and that it is our belief 
that, by the sense of all the world, as 
well as by that of his constituents, our 
present mayor gave, in the length of his 
purse, proof positive of ‘wisdom and 
discretion.’ 

“« When Roger Divey arrived at the 
mayor's place of audience, a crowd of 
suitors had assembled in the street, 
around the half-door, or hatchway. At 
the appearance of the influential officer, 
all instantly flocked to him ; and all be- 
gan, in the same breath, to relate their 
different grievances, or put forward their 
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different defences. Roger authoritatively 
silenced this clamour, singled out the 
opposing parties, and led them, each in 
turn, into a lane that turned off at the 
corner of the mayor’s dwelling. There 
he listened to charge and reply; cried 
ha! ha! hem! at proper intervals ; oc- 
casionally nodded his sage head ; most 
condescendingly glanced out of the cor- 
ner of his eye into the palm of his hand, 
to ascertain the relative amount of each 
fee: for Roger was always retained on 
both sides, and the cases in this initiatory 
court were adjourned, in the first in- 
stance, to the greasy counter in the 
mayor's shop, where, before real trial, 
Roger further received from each dis- 
putant a little conciliation, in the shape 
of a glass of the peculiar kind of spiri- 
tuous liquor which, by anxious calcu- 
lation, could be concluded most accept- 
able to his palate ; one giving him half 
a ‘noggin’ of gin and bitters — another, 
a dram of brandy —another, a modicum 
of purl and gill, and so on; and all this 
while Roger left his group of clients 
doubtful of the side he should ultimately 
take, 

‘* There was then a second adjourn- 
ment into the street; the half-door was 
again closed and bolted ; and at length 
his worship appeared to his crowded 
crowd, leaning over it.”’ 


And now for a specimen of Roger’s 
pleading—a man appears to complain 
of the abduction of his daughter : 


‘**Plaze your worship,’ says Roger, 
‘there is one Juff Carroll, d’ye see me ; 
and he is from the Wind-Gap abroad 
there, your worship, and he lives in his 
little cabin there industherin’ for his 
bread, d’ye see me; and we can put in 
bail, your worship, that he’s an honest 
hard-working creature of a man; and, 
by coorse, "twas last night, your wor- 
ship : 

***Jest an hour afore the dawn of 
day,’ said the applicant, ‘when my dar- 
lin’ Peggy and myself came home from 
the bonfire on Wind-Gap Hill, and we 
sed our little prayers and we went to 
our beds : 

‘©¢ Whisht! whisht, 
interrupted Roger. 

“«* Asy! asy now, my honest man! 
and let Roger tell it me,’ decided the 
mayor.” 


Juff Carroll !’ 


After some further pleading and in- 
terruptions, Roger goes on: 


*¢ «Twas last night, d’ye see me, your 


worship, that the burglary and threspass 
was done on poor Juff Carroll; they 
broke open the dowr of his cabin, why at 
arums, d’ye see me, your worship, and 
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the little daughter was taken, forced, and 
carried away from him.’” 


The father accuses our piratical friend 
of the abduction, but he shortly after 
appears on the scene, draws Roger 
aside, and Roger on his return thus 
resumes his pleading : 


‘** Your worship, poor Juff Carroll 
that’s here to the fore, and an honest 
crature of a man he is, d’ye see me, has 
a bad case to argufy afore your worship; 
an’ we'll all do our endeavours to rightify 
him, and to bring the offendhers undher 
the law: and why not, d’ye see me? 
More be token, since they made salt and 
butthery agin the person of Juff Carroll 
himself —not to talk of the burglary and 
of the carrying away, by force and arums, 
o’ the poor purty dhaughther of him — 
‘twas the greatest murdher ever you 
seen, your worship, that he hadn’t the 
light o’ the day, or even a bit of a can- 
dle, or a rishlight itself, or a thing o’ the 
kind, that ‘ud help him to see and to 
‘dentify the housebreakers that sthruck 
him down on the flure of his own little 
cabin into a swoon like, in sich a way 
(the villains!) that he couldn’t see ’em 
if he had the full light o” the day itself 
— because people’s eyes are shet when 
there’s a weakness onthem. An’ ’twould 
be against the law to let wicked people 
be free that brake the pace a second 
time for poor Juff Carroll, and dhragged 
his daughther, as aforesaid, over her fa- 
ther’s threshold, afther committing bur- 
glary upon the dour of the cabin ; all the 
while that the poor sufferin’ man couldn’t 
tell from Adam who made him fall down 
into the swoon.’ ” 


In vain does the father insist upon 
being heard for himself; the mayor 
decides that all must be left to Roger, 
and so the poor plaintiff is speedily 
nonsuited. 

As for the hero and heroine, and 
villain and victim of the story, they 
are very common-place sort of people, 
and deserving of no particular remark. 
Nor would it serve our purpose to 
give the details of the plot, which is 
very inartificially constructed, and 
seems rather to be an ill-assorted com- 
bination of the writer’s recollections 
of other stories, than in any part the 
result of his own imagination. Suffice 
it to say that there is a young lady, 
very much given to laughing, and very 
anxious to get married ; her lover, who, 
like the renowned Pyramus, is ‘a very 
melancholy and gentlemanlike man,” 
and a gentleman who wears a black 
handkerchief over one eye, and is a 
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very dragon after a petit-coat— who is 
guilty of abduction upon the person of 
the heroine, who turns out to be his 
own daughter, born to him while he 
was playing the buccaneer in foreign 
parts. He is, however, prevented from 
loing any mischief by the interposition 
of Maurteen Maher, who is a sort of 
journeyman Jupiter throughout the 
story ; watching and directing the 
course of Fate, and always appearing 
in irresistible might whenever there is 
the “ dignus vindice nodus.” It is un- 
necessary to add, that by his agency 
every body is, at the end, rendered 
marvellously happy. 

The second story is styled Canvas- 
sing ; “ Match-making” would have 
been a more appropriate title: for it 
treats chiefly of the arts pursued by a 
mother in endeavouring to dispose of 
her daughters in advantageous matri- 
mony, the success of her schemes, and 
the ultimate unhappiness of her daugh- 
ters, for whom she has contrived to 
provide so brilliantly. The objects of 
her bland seduction are a young En- 
glish nobleman, who has come on a 
visit to her husband, with a view of 
canvassing the county, and a rich lout 
of an English boy, who has made his 
way into Ireland for a lark. One of 
her daughters is beautiful and senti- 
mental; the other very plain, but most 
highly accomplished. ‘That the ladies 
and gentlemen are not very elegant or 
refined, or, at least, would not seem 
so, if we had not been positively as- 
sured by Mr. Banim of the fact that 
they were both one and the other, and 
this in the highest degree, we must 
admit. Sooth to say, we should con- 
sider them all, from Lord Warringdon 
down to Mr. O'Reilly, the handsome 
Popish priest who took a part in an 
Italian duet, as singularly vulgar per- 
sons; and, still worse, as singularly 
dull. Yet the story is, upon the whole, 
much more amusing than the preced- 
ing ; for there are a number of charac- 
ters in it that Mr. Banim can draw 
right well : old nurses, Irish postilions, 
chambermaids—-a number of “ the 
boys” generally. Here, for example, 
are some passages concerning the young 
Englishman’s journey from the town 
where he embarks to Castle Wilmot, 
the house of his friend, Mr. Wilmot. 
They are, in our mind, excellent. 

“*T am devilishly afraid, Kelly,’ he 
said to his man, as he was stepping into 
bed the evening before they were to 
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start, ‘that Lord Warrington’s nice 
London-built carriage will break down 
on the road to Wilmot Castle.’ 

“* * Faith, sir, I wouldn’t be surprised 
if it did.’ 

*** Had I not better tell him to leave 
it here, then? Costella will take care 
of it. What do you think, Kelly?” 

«Faith, sir, if you take my advice 
you will say nothing about it, but leave 
it all to God. Maybe it won’t break 
down at all, sir; and if it does, we must 
only pretend to be greatly surprised, on 
account of how bad the road is grown. 
Or suppose we lay the blame on the 
dhriver — that will do betther. Jim is 
to dhrive us (he is a tinant of your own, 
sir, from the other side o’ the county), 
and he won’t mind a ha’porth getting 
the blame instead of your road, sir; and 
we can make it up to him some other 
way, sir. It would sound so quare, sir, 
to be telling a sthrange gentleman, just 
come to the counthry, that one hasn’t a 
road fit for him to thravel on, sir.’ 

‘* * By Jove, Kelly, I believe you are 
right!’ replied the master; ‘ no use ex- 
posing the nakedness of the land, if we 
can help it. And, as you say, maybe we 
shan’t break down; and if we do, you 
can give Jim half-a-guinea to take the 
blame on himself, poor devil!’ ” 


As they are on the point of starting 
next morning Mr. Wilmot’s own man 
addresses the postilion : 


‘“* «Take care for your life, would you 
drive fast, Jim,’ said Kelly, mounting 
one of his master’s horses, the other 
having been given to Lord W.’s gentle- 
man in waiting. ‘ Never mind what 
the masther says, drive asy, and God 
bless you, or you'll smash us to atoms.’ 

««*A-thin, Mr. Kelly, one would 
think, to hear you, you thought you 
were speaking to an ignoramus! Sure 
it isn’t the first time 1 wint his honour’s 
roads, nor won't be the last either, plase 
God! Troth, I have a right to know 
them by this time, as well as the nose in 
my face! I wouldn’t dhrive hard if 
you'd give me my weight in goold, since 
the time I dhruv the officers’ ladies up 
to Mrs. M‘Alpine’s. They never gave 
me pace or ase till I wint smart, well: I 
done as I was bid ; and, by my conscience 
if I did, sure I smashed my pole!’ 

«« *Murdher! smashed your pole! and 
spilt the ladies on the road, Jim?’ 

‘««¢Troth and I didn’t, Mr. Kelly.’ 

«* Ah, thin, what did you do with 
’em, Jim?’ 

«*Dhruv ’em without a taste of a 
pole, good or bad.’ 

«© * You did, Jim!’ 

« «7 did, in troth.’ 
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«« ¢ A.thin tell us how, and God bless 

ou!’ 

«“ «Ah! ’tis a way of my own I have,’ 
replied Jem, looking very knowing ; 
‘and I would not tell it to any body, 
case I would lose my custom intirely 
for dhriving through desperate places. 
There’s ne’er a boy at Mr. Costello’s but 
myself that can go that road, and come 
back alive: so I get all the jobs on it; 
and they’re the best to be had any where 
——always worth three half-crowns more 
to me than any of the others. So, Mr. 
Kelly, I'll do my endeavours not to 
smash the vehacle; but if I have that 
bad luck, I'll do as you bad me — pur- 
tend it was all my own fault, or lay my 
blame upon the poor bastes. Troth, the 
young lord was not out in regard of em. 

‘hey're miserable-looking craturs, sure 
enough — they were the worst I could 
find in the stable; and so it will be 
quite asy to make him think, if he sticks 
in a bog-hole, ’tis all their doings, to 
say nothing of the dhriver,’ he said, 
smiling roguishly.” 

The unfortunate exquisite is nearly 
shaken to pieces. Mr. Kelly at length 
approaches him, his master being quite 
wearied in the vain attempt to beguile 


his lordship’s attention by his best 
stories. 


*“*What luck we had, sir!’ (said 
Kelly, putting his head in at the car- 
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riage-window, and assuming a guileless, 
innocent expression of face, which de- 
ceived even his master.) ‘ What luck 
we had to get this vagabone of a Jim to 
dhrive us!—he’s as dhrunk as a 
piper!” 

*«« «Ts he really” inquired Mr. Wilmot. 

“**Sure if he wasn’t dhrunk, and as 
dhrunk as a baste, too, be wouldn’t be 
dhriving the way he is! Isn’t he shak- 
ing you to bits? Doesn’t that shew he 
must be dhrunk? When any body but 
himself—the blackguard!—would dhrive 
so asy, you might thread a needle going 
along! I am afraid you're terribly jowlt- 
ed, my lord,’ added Mr. Kelly, in a 
commiserating tone. 

** *T am half dead!’ faintly articulated 
his lordship. 

“**Upon my conscience,’ continued 
Kelly, ‘I’ve the greatest mind in the 
world to dismount, and give that 
dhrunken baste of a Jim as fine a flog- 
ging as he ever got in his life for his 
impidence !’ 

** « For God’s sake do not!’ cried 
Lord Warrington ; ‘or we shall be left 
on the road all night.’ 


*** Won't I, my lord? Oh, ver 


well! I wont, if your lordship doesn't 
like I’d do it.’ ” 


And so on. But here must end our 
bits of Banim and our notices of 
novels. 


On the merry first of May 
We'll have something more to say, 
For evil or for good ; 
Of Morgan or of Hood, 
Of Bulwer— be it soft, be it hard O !— 
Of Stephens or of Shelley, 
Some tidings we may tell ye, 
Who with a dozen more 
Are marked upon our score: 
And perhaps we may think upon Miss Pardoe. 
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The Irish Church. 


THE IRISH CHURCH. 


Ow the 20th of this present month of 
March 1835, there was presented by 
Mr. Ward to the House of Commons, 
as we are informed by the daily press, 
“a petition from a clergyman of the 
Established Church, the Rev. Mavu- 
ricE James, incumbent of a parish in 
Herefordshire, who protested against 
the continuance of the Protestant Church 
in Ireland as at present established, and 
described the exaction of tithes from a 

asantry who derived no spiritual re- 
lief from the church for whose support 
they were levied, as a most unjust, vera- 
tious, and unchristian impost.” 

It is remarkable how constantly we 
find this kind of manceuvre resorted to. 
Whenever any peculiarly fierce and ra- 
bid assault either on Christianity itself, 
or on any Christian institution, is about 
to be made, the movement party are sure 
to seduce some vain and silly person 
who is professionally attached to the 
Christian ministry, to lead on or pre- 
lude the attack. When the Bible and 
the religion of Jesus were to be cast 
overboard at one effort, at Paris, in 
1793, a profligate priest, Gobet, was 
thrust forward to offer, for himself and 
for a company of his followers, a volun- 
tary renunciation of the faith of the 
Scriptures. And at home, when, in 
1829, the peculiar feature of our Chris- 
tian constitution, its Protestant charac- 
ter, was to be purged away, we had the 
public declaration ofan English clergy- 
man zealously paraded as a full justi- 
fication of the measure. The Rev. 
Sidney Smith, Whig, and Edinburgh 
reviewer, publicly declared his full 
conviction that the “ healing measure” 
of Emancipation was all that was re- 
quired to quiet the fears of the Irish 
clergy; and that, if justice were but 
done to the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion of that country, “ the Church in 
Ireland would be as safe as the Church 
in Yorkshire.” 

The “ healing measure” was carried. 
Some forty or fifty furious Papists have 
thereby obtained seats in the House of 
Commons; and at the moment we are 
writing, that very Church of Ireland, 
which was never again—this act of 
justice being done—to hear of a foe or 
an assailant, is now openly declared to 
be “a nuisance which must be forthwith 
abated ;” and, after divers zigzag ap- 
proaches and covert attempts, a direct 
and furious attack ison the point of being 


made, in the shape of a resolution of 
the House of Commons, asserting that 
some considerable portion of the pro- 
perty of that Church ought to be seized 
upon by the state, and appropriated to 
other purposes ! 

This is the sort of safety to which the 
Irish Church has been conducted by the 
Emancipation Bill! This is the way 
in which the expectations of peace and 
prosperity held out by the movement 
party are ever realized! Quere,—Did 
the Rev. Sidney Smith really foresee 
the natural and inevitable results of the 
measure he was then advocating? If 
so, what a profligate deceiver must he 
not have been? But suppose him 
honest, and imagine that he really be- 
lieved what he asserted,— then what 
a depth of folly and of ignorance was 
involved in his prediction, and how 
weak must those be who would rely for 
a moment on such assurances or such 
assurers. One of two condemnations 
must attach to the reverend seer:— 
Want of honesty, or want of clear- 
sightedness as to probable results, con- 
stitute his only choice. If he objects 
to the first, he must of necessity admit 
the other. 

But perhaps it may be pleaded that 
the prediction was both believed by its 
promulgator and also fulfilled by the 
event. Perhaps it may be argued that, 
in fact and in truth, the Church of Ire- 
land is at this moment as safe as the 
Church in Yorkshire, since one com- 
mon danger threatens both,—a danger 
differing merely in nearness, and not at 
all in character or degree. 

This representation of the matter 
may indeed be a correct one; but we 
must ask, whether Mr. Sidney Smith 
was so understood by his auditory, or 
whether he wished his auditory so to 
understand him? If not, this repre- 
sentation of his real meaning may save 
his judgment, but it will be at the ex- 
pence of his honour. 

But let us return to Mr. James. 
This gentleman favours us with his 
opinion that it is most unjust to exact 
tithes from a peasantry who derive no 
spiritual benefit from the clergy for 
whose support they are levied.” The 
gist and point of this observation ob- 
viously -turns upon the fact that the 
Protestant clergyman collects the tithes 

from the Popish peasant. Let, then, 
the bill now before parliament pass, 
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which wholly abolishes the collection 
of tithe, and replaces it by a land-tax, 
to be paid by the landlords, who are 
Protestants, and what becomes of Mr. 
James’s objection ? 

But the petition of this clergyman 
goes further, and so does the real object 
and intent of those who are pushing 
him forward in this offensive and dis- 
gusting manner. He himself “ protests 
against the continuance of the Pro- 
testant church in Ireland.” And why 
does he do so? Because, he will say 
(it is the only reason he can assign), 
the people are Romanists. But how 
can this tell as a reason against the 
maintenance of a Protestant Church in 
Ireland? Mr. James himself, if he be- 
lieves the articles which he has repeatedly 
signed, holds the Romish faith to be a 
ruinous and destructive superstition. 
He holds, too, the Protestant religion 
to be scriptural truth, and truth essen- 
tial to salvation. If he does not hold 
these views, then is he no honest and 
sincere member of the Church of Eng- 
land ; and, before he can be heard on 
any such topic, he must renounce his 
present profession, resign his living, 
and stand before the world in his true 
character, of a “ liberal,” and a “ phi- 
losopher ;”— in other words, of a non- 
religious man. 

Those, however, who thrust forward 
Mr. James are not themselves encum- 
bered with the professions of a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, nor do 
they regard in the least the degradation 
to which they are forcing him. Their 
meaning is— whatever Mr. Sidney 
Smith’s might have been,—that the 
Church of Ireland and the Church in 
Yorkshire shall be egually safe,—or, 
in other words, that theyshall be equally 
involved in danger. Their views with 
regard to each are the same, and they 
merely commence with the Irish esta- 
blishment because it lies most open to 
their attack. But none know better 
than themselves that the principle of 
confiscation, once established, cannot 
rest while the fragment of an established 
church remains. They do not even 
take the trouble to conceal their ulterior 
views. One of their organs, for in- 
stance, the Courier, openly objects to 
the First Report of the English Church 
Commissioners, just made public,— 
inasmuch as “the revenues of the 
Church ought to be regarded as the 
property of the nation, to which every 
indwidual in the country has an equal 
claim to an equal share. Now for the 
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present perversion of this national fund 
to the exclusive use of one Church, we 
see in this plan of the Commissioners 
no hint even of a remedy.” 

Here, then, and in divers other pass- 
ages in the “ liberal” journals, we 
gather the clearest indications of the 
actual views and intentions of the 
movement party. They dream not of 
tolerating fora single moment the “ ex- 
clusive claims of one church.” Ad- 
mitting, as they seem inclined at the 
present moment to do, that the people 
may with propriety be indulged with 
some religion, if they have any fancy to 
it; they will never for an instant allow 
that there can be any other rule or 
standard, as to what that religion shall 
be, but the said fancy of the people. 

In Ireland they find that a large 
majority of the people are Papists ; 
consequently, it seems to them a mon- 
strous violation of every principle of 
justice or common sense, that any 
other religion than that of Popery 
should be maintained among them. 
On the same principle, in some coun- 
ties in Wales they would give the 
tithes to the Calvinistic Methodists ; 
and, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
to the Wesleyans. But the confining 
the “ national fund,” as they choose to 
call the tithes, ‘to the exclusive use 
of one church,” seems to them a down- 
right “ perversion.” 

Let this position, then, be thoroughly 
understood. The idea that there is 
such a thing as a standard of right and 
wrong in religion, is by these reasoners 
treated with perfect ridicule. In the 
plenitude of their enlightenment and 
freedom from prejudice they can agree, 
though with some feeling of pity, that 
the antiquated notions of mankind 
shall be respected ; and that if people 
choose to have a religion, they may 
have it. But all preference of one 
creed over another is constantly op- 
posed ; since such a preference must 
obviously proceed upon a supposition 
that the preferred one was right and 
the others wrong ; —a position which, 
to an “enlightened” mind, is alto- 
gether intolerable. 

Such is the ground taken by the 
assailants of the Church of Ireland: 
some of whom, perhaps, are hardly 
aware of the true bearing of their own 
principles. Mr. James, for instance, 
is probably quite in the dark as to the 
anquestionable fact, that he cannot 
impugn the standing of the Church of 
Ireland without shaking the foundations 
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of that English establishment of which 
he is himself a minister. Why does 
he protest against the very existence 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland ? 
Because he supposes that the Papists 
form a majority of the people in that 
country. But once admit that prin- 
ciple as a ground of action, and how 
many weeks, or how many hours, will 
elapse before you are called upon to 
give up either the whole, or, at least, 
a large part of the English establish- 
ment, on this very same ground. Is 
Mr. James ignorant, that already some 
of the most audacious of the English 
Dissenters find no difficulty in as- 
serting that the Church is in a mi- 
nority, even in this part of the empire ? 
Assuredly, however, they will boldly 
lay claim to Wales, and to some of 
the manufacturing counties ; and will 
never cease insisting on it, that the 
same principle which was adopted in 
the case of the Church of Ireland must 
dictate the suppression or at least the 
curtailment of that of England. 

What, then, is our reply? Upon 
what ground do we take our stand, in 
refusing our assent to this novel me- 
thod of dealing with ecclesiastical mat- 
ters? Our positions are two, and each 
of them appears to us impregnable. 

1. We stand upon the right derived 
Srom ancient occupation. There is no 
property in the empire held upon a 
title of like antiquity. Nearly a thou- 
sand years have rolled by since the 
Establishment became possessed of the 
tithes,"and of the greater part of the es- 
tates which are now belonging to her. 

Ay, but—say some of the opponents, 
—you forget that it was the Romish 
Church, and not your modern Pro- 
testant Church, to which these endow- 
ments belonged. 

The fact is not so. The assertion 
betrays extreme historical ignorance. 
The English and Irish Churches, at the 
time when the tithes were assigned to 
them, held scarcely one of those Romish 
errors and heresies which were after- 
wards, in the lapse of centuries, forced 
upon them. Who that has read the 
annals of our earlier reigns, can forget 
the prolonged and renewed struggles be- 
tween the ancient English Church and 
the assumptions and domination of the 
Italian court? And in Ireland still 
later was the usurpation. It was the 
English sword only that established 
Popery in that island. Thus in both 
countries the foreigner conquered in 
the end; but it was only to raise 
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up at last a spirit of resistance, which 
overthrew in an instant that fabric of 
foreign and unnatural power which it 
had taken centuries to raise. The Re- 
formation, then, was not the setting 
up of a new religion; it was but the 
restoration of the old one. Our re- 
ligious reform no more destroyed the 
English establishment, than the Re- 
form-bill of 1832 destroyed the House 
of Commons. The institution itself, 
with its ancient rights and its time- 
hallowed endowments, remained en- 
tire; the corruptions only were swept 
away. There was no robbing one set 
of men to give the estates to another 
set; all that was done was to clear out 
from our standards and our service- 
book the mummery of the mass, and to 
discontinue our homage and our tri- 
bute to the court of Rome. 

In dealing, then, with the endow- 
ments of the Church, you are dealing 
with that description of property which 
is held by a title beyond all others 
ancient and unquestionable. But, say 
some, not disputing the antiquity of 
the possession, we still contend that it 
is national property, and may be used 
for national purposes. 

What do you mean by “ national pro- 
perty ?’”’ A gentleman, who lately died, 
left the sum of 200,000/. in trust to 
the treasurer of Guy’s Hospital, for 
the purpose of erecting a similar found- 
ation: Did that sum thereby become 
national property? and is it in the 
power of the House of Commons, 
morally and safely, to apply it to any 
“national purpose” that they may 
see fit? 

Mr. Byng lately gave a rent-charge 
of 50/. a-year, for ever, to enlarge a 
small living near his seat at Wrotham 
Park. Did Mr. Byng ever dream, 
when he made that grant, that he was 
merely placing a thousand pounds at 
the disposal of some future chancellor 
of the exchequer, to be applied to any 
“national purpose” that might be 
convenient ? 

And what are our courts of equity 
at this moment employed upon, but 
the decision of divers cases — Lady 
Hewley’s being only one of them — in 
which the perversion of funds left for 
specific religious purposes to some 
other uses is the grievance complained 
of? In all these cases the courts have 
again and again decided, that the inten- 
tions of the donor or testator must be 
strictly adhered to. Now, is there any 
doubt as to the intentions of the donors 
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or testators of the property now held by 
the Church?) The paper we have al- 
ready quoted talks, with singular in- 
felicity, of “the perversion of the na- 
tional fund to the exclusive use of one 
church.” The very term “ perversion” 
conveys the idea that these endow- 
ments were originally given, and were 
at first shared, among a variety of 
sects, and that by degrees they became 
monopolised by the Church. But 
what a monstrous fiction is this! The 
revenues of the Church were originally 
given to her, as the Church —the Esta- 
blished Church ; and none but herself 
have ever pretended to the least right 
or title to any of them. This was the 
intent and meaning of the original 
donors, and any seizure of these funds 
for sectarian or secular purposes would 
indeed be “a perversion ;” while it 
would be one of the most shameless 
violations of the rights of property that 
has ever been perpetrated or attempted. 

But we must proceed to observe 
that, 2dly, We believe the religion of 
the Church of England to be both 
essentially true and universally im- 
portant ; and, believing this, we can- 
not treat it as a matter in which dis- 
belief or indifference is lawful or 
unblameable. 

The “ liberal” argues thus :—These 

eople will insist on having some re- 
igion or other, and we must humour 
their fancy. To me all creeds are 
alike, seeing that I believe none of 
them ; and therefore, being absolutely 
impartial, the best course I can adopt 
is to give the preference to that religion 
which seems to have the majority. In 
Ireland, this is evidently Popery; in 
England, it may be Protestantism ; in 
Ceylon, it is Buddhism ; and in India, 
it is Hinduism. 

Such a mode of argument may do 
very well for an infidel or a philo- 
sopher, but with a man who has him- 
self any religion it is wholly untenable. 
If a man receives the Bible as the 
word of God, he can no longer talk of 
Popery or Hinduism as “ minor matters 
of opinion, which may be left to every 
man’s private judgment” On the 
contrary, he knows with far more cer- 
tainty than he can feel as to the New- 
tonian system, that the eternal happi- 
ness or misery of all the human crea- 
tures concerned in his decision depends 
upon their being real Christians. Po- 
pery he knows to be a system of idola- 
try, and a system which closes the 
word of God to the people ; and all the 
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various shades of Paganism are only so 
many varieties of crime and of demo- 
ralization. Knowing and feeling all this, 
if he would be consistent and honest, 
he must act upon his conviction; and 
so to act, brings him into the field as 
a supporter of Protestantism and ofa 
Protestant Establishment. 

Now these views are, or are professed 
to be, the views ofat least four-fifths of 
the House of Commons, and of nine- 
tenths of the House of Lords. Five hun- 
dred of the people’s representatives pro- 
fess themselves, and have been elected 
by the people as professing themselves, 
Protestants and members of the Church 
of England. At least three hundred of 
the peers claim to themselves the same 
character. Now all that we expect at 
their hands is consistency in their line 
of conduct. Shall Protestants and 
Churchmen wittingly and _ willingly 
aid in throwing down the walls of the 
establishment? Does any one imagine 
that if the whole power of the legis- 
lature lay in the hands of the Papists, 
or of the Dissenters, either of these 
bodies would fail to act firmly and 
strenuously up to their declared prin- 
ciples? And shall we ourselves, from 
mere weakness and folly, adopt an 
opposite course? Well might our 
opponents exclaim, in such an event, 
that it was impossible that we could 
be sincere in the professions that we 
made. 

But it may be said that our posses- 
sion of power, and our belief in the 
truth of our own religious profession, 
cannot, even when taken unitedly, 
justify us in oppressing or using in- 
Justice towards those of a different 
way of thinking. 

We admit the position without the 
least difficulty. But what injustice do 
we propose or advocate? We are not 
asking for any new levy, or defending 
any old exaction. What do all the 
seceders in England pay to the church 
there established ? Nothing but their 
proportion of church-rate, which can- 
not amount to 50,000/. a-year; and 
which is amply repaid to them by the 
improved morals and increased secu- 
rity to life and property which religion 
brings. And yet even this trifling im- 
post is about to be withdrawn. What 
is it, then, about which we are con- 
tending ? 

Is it not against an attack? Are we 
not standing merely on the defensive ? 
Is it not gravely proposed, on the part 
of the upholders of a false religion, 
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aided by those who are of no religion 
at all, to rob the Church of endow- 
ments which have been hers for a 
thousand years? Is not this the prac- 
tical question now before the country ? 
And are Churchmen to be called bigots 
and intolerants because they cannot 
consent to sit still to be quietly plun- 
dered. 

But there is an inducement held out 
for the sacrifice of the Irish Church. 
And what is that inducement? Just 
the old, stale, worn-out pretence, that 
by this concession peace and quietness, 
and comfort and prosperity, will be all 
restored to Ireland ! 

Is it not strange that so plainly and 
openly detected a cheat as this should 
still beguile a few? Yet some there 
are, well-meaning, but indolent men, 
who dislike the trouble of comparing 
and reviewing facts, and who are thus 
carried away by a story, the utter 
falsity of which is notorious to all 
mankind. 

When a parliamentary committee was 
appointed about three years before the 
passing of the Reform-bill—and which 
committee was neither more nor less 
than a contrivance for the authoritative 
array of a series of fictions and false 
promises on the part of the Irish Ca- 
tholics—we had then and there pro- 
duced all the leading agents in the 
agitation which it was the professed 
object of that inquiry to find the means 
ofallaying. And there, at that board, 
had we the most solemn assurances 
from O’Connell, from Doyle, from the 
Romish archbishop, and, in fact, from 
every man of importance among them, 
that political rights liberally conceded 
would fully satisfy the Irish Romanists. 
A resistance to tithes had even then 
commenced, and to that their attention 
was directed. They did not hesitate to 
pledge their opinions and convictions, 
that the concession then asked for—of 
political rights—would terminate all 
these disputes, and that tithe would in 
future be paid as readily and as will- 
ingly in Ireland as in aay part of the 
empire. In fine, emancipation, it was 
declared by them, would be a “ heal- 
ing measure ;” and in future, agitation, 
agrarian disturbance, and crime, would 
fade away even from the memory. 

On the ground, chiefly, of these re- 
presentations, was the measure of eman- 
cipation at last conceded. And what 
have been the results? Crime and 
agrarian disturbance have prodigiously 
augmented, and an organised resistance 
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to tithes has become general. In place 
of increased safety to the Protestant 
Church, increased danger is apparent 
to every one. The attack from without, 
which it was promised should wholly 
cease, is continued and redoubled ;— 
while the worst point of the case ob- 
viously is, that even the legislature 
itself now contains a strong party of 
the prime movers and inciters of the 
whole. Need another word be added 
to shew the fallacy of such promises 
and hopes, and the madness of listening 
to them with any credence ? 

Yet are these very same pretences 
again dressed up, and thrust forward 
as grounds for surrendering the Pro- 
testant Church—that Church which 
we were told, in 1829, was to be made, 
by the concession of political rights to 
the Romanists, “ as safe as the church 
in Yorkshire.” Only give up the pro- 
perty of the Church, it is now said, 
and you will thereby restore peace to 
Ireland. 

The promise thus held out is false, 
and those who chiefly use it know it 
to be so. It is not the levy of so trifling 
an impost as tithe that is the cause of 
the disturbances in Ireland. The real 
cause is neither more nor less ‘than 
religious animosity, never to be ap- 
peased until Protestantism itself is 
banished from Ireland, and the de- 

endence of that kingdom upon heretic 
ingland terminated. 

Mr. Inglis, a witness whose impar- 
tiality no “ Liberal” will impeach, ex- 
pressly tells us that when the landlords 
in divers parts of Ireland had taken 
upon themselves the payment of tithe, 
and thus put an end to the levying 
that impost upon a peasantry who 
belsinged ts another creed, the tenants 
themselves pressed the point further,— 
plainly telling their landlord, “ we do 
not only mean to pay no tithes our- 
selves, but we mean that you shall 
not pay them either.” And _ several 
instances have occurred in which the 
cotters have revenged themselves’ on 
their landlords for removing this topic 
of annoyance, by actually setting fire to 
those landlords’ houses ; the whole of- 
fence consisting in this—that the owner’ 
had himself put an end to the strife,’ 
and relieved the clergyman from his 
distress, by defraying the amount out 
of his own pocket. So clearly is it 
declared to he their real object, not so 
much to relieve themselves from the 
payment of tithe, as to deprive the 
Protestant clergy of their means of 
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support ; and thus to drive away those 
whose very presence was annoying to 
theis masters, the priests. 

Another instance of the real animus 
which animates the Roman Catholic 
peasantry was seen in the last intelli- 
gence from that miserable country. 
The Rev. Mr. Nangle was attacked, 
within the last few days, by a 
body of Papists, in returning from a 
journey, and hardly escaped with his 
life. Now we happened to meet with 
this gentleman about a twelvemonth 
since, and can fully understand the 
case. He was a Protestant missionary, 
—levying no tithes, but prosecuting, 
by Christian and English aid, the be- 
nevolent purpose of endeavouring to 
carry the Gospel into one of the 
darkest corners of that island. And 
his requital, cut for the interference of 
Providence, would have been a cruel 
and bloody death at the hands of those 
whose salvation he sought ! 

Those who fancy that the suppression 
of the Irish Church, or of a consider- 
able part of it, would withdraw the 
subject-matter of dissension from the 
people of that country, may learn a 
lesson from this fact. They may rest 
assured that it would have a precisely 
contrary effect. At present the people 
of England rest in tolerable quiet, 
under the impression that an Establish- 
ment founded on Scriptural truth is 
there placed, and is there labouring. 
But withdraw that Establishment, and 
that instant there begins a movement 
of the deep-seated Protestant feeling of 
England, to aid in the enlightenment 
of that dark and then deserted country. 
Instead of a few Mr. Nangles, we shall 
send forth hundreds ; and their recep- 
tion would be, if possible, worse than 
his. Religious zeal and religious per- 
secution would flame up on every 
side. The blood that would be shed, 
the agitation that would be felt, would 
leave all the past in forgetfulness and 
shade. The result cannot be foretold, 
—but the strife would unquestionably 
be fearful. 

And this is not the probable, merely, but 
the certain consequence of the course 
now recommended. Peace and tranquil- 
ity, forsooth! Yes, just in the same 
proportion in which they flowed from 
the former measure, the concession of 
political equality,—would they increase 
and augment under the proposed ad- 
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dition of religious ascendancy. If 
they have followed the passing of the 
Emancipation-bill, as it was promised 
in 1829 they should,—then may we ra- 
tionally expect that they will equally 
But 
if all the hopes then held out have 
proved false and delusive, what folly is 
it to dream of any happier result from 
a weak and fatuitous perseverance in 
the same course. 

Now it so happens that we have on 
record, both from the lips of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel himself, and, still more, from 
the lips of Lord Grey, whose party 
forced Emancipation on Sir Robert 
Peel,—their public declaration of “ the 
bitter disappointment of all their hopes, 
in the working of that great measure.” 
And is not this a decision altogether 
final and conclusive, as to the absurdi- 
ty of the course of conciliation, as em- 
ployed towards the Irish Romanists? 
Does not this lesson shew us, as dis- 
tinctly as any thing can, that however 
just and necessary it may be to extend 
the most perfect toleration to these our 
opponents, yet that anything beyond 
that becomes a strengthening of their 
power, to be immediately used for our 
own injury and destruction ? 

As we are concluding this article, a 
most striking fact is brought to mind, 
and that from the last quarter to which 
we should have looked for aid. Mr. 
H. Grattan, on the 27th of March, in 
arguing for the reduction of the mili- 
tary force_in Ireland, begged to remind 
the house, that in 1782 the amount of 
that force was only 4000 men,— 
whereas at the present moment it is 
22,000! 

Is it possible for a more astounding 
proof to be given of the utter absurdity 
of the conceding and conciliating plan ? 
In 1782, the system in force in Ireland 
was that of “ Protestant Ascendancy.” 
The Roman Catholics had no political 
existence. Resistance to tithes was 
unheard of. And at that time 4000 
men sufficed to keep the peace of the 
island. Since then, every step that has 
been taken has gone to increase the 
power of the Popish priests and lead- 
ers, and, as a natural consequence, we 
now find five times the force to be ne- 
cessary. Persevere a little longer in 
this course, and the question will be,— 
to give up the island altogether, or to 
hold it by a garrison of 50,000 men! 
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